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PREFACE. 



There are many portions of Sacred Writ which, while it 
would be presumptuous to refuse their literal acceptation, 
forcibly prompt an allegorical construction, serving at once 
as a lesson and a prophecy. Such is the narrative of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. When the world, re- 
covered from all but entire destruction, rose fresh in all 
its worldliness. Godless and independent, exulting in the 
discovery of the strength of its physical, and the un- 
bounded vastness of its mental powers, man first learnt 
the truth that union is the secret of all strength, and that 
by it, though a mere unit in creation, he might attain 
a super-human position. Nor was ever confusion more 
complete or more wonderful than the miracle which 
crushed his efforts and lowered his proud schemes to the 
dust. 

Yet since that moment man has ever been building 
another and a greater tower which, none the less, has 
Heaven for its object. Science and enlightenment are 
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ever rising brick by brick, layer by layer, story by story, 
towards the level of super-human knowledge; and the 
great obstacle which put a stop to the erection of the 
material Babel — the confusion of tongues — still exista to 
impede that of the Tower of Knowledge, and still consti- 
tutes the chief hindrance to man's united action and 
united strength* 

But if the obstacle exist, the means of surmounting it 
have been granted us. We have never been debarred 
from acquiring another language than our own; and if 
the scientific man of each country be considered the maker 
of the bricks, the linguist may, at least, claim to bo tliat 
no less useful workman who visits the kiln of knowledge 
in every land and brings together the materials for the 
great work. 

The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. 
Through a nation's language alone can its character, as 
well as its labours after truth, be really known; and the 
study of nations is the study of mankind in its most 
liberal form. 

We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to 
be the case more than any that has gone before it, when 
we see in every country throughout Europe that the 
dbisios of foreign languages constitute the first food ad- 
ministered to the young mind. But what has been 
granted to Greek and Latin haa been refused to Sanskrit 
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litoraturo, wlucli, if it offor more difficulties and impedi- 
ments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses 
as rich| as varied, and as valuable a treasure as any that 
can be ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many 
zealous opponents among the learned of the west, and 
many delusive arguments have been brought against it. 
It has been called mekss, as well for practical as scientific 
purposes. 

Let us first consider the former accusatioUi — its useless- 
noss to thoso whom wo send from our little island to be 
the governors and dispensers of justice over a hundred 
and sixty millions of inhabitants, and a continent almost 
as vast as that of Europe itself. And here it is argued, 
that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many dialects 
spoken in India, it is not on that account the more use- 
ful to those who must employ them. It would be no 
more absurd, it is urged, to obb'ge every Englishman 
holding an appointment in Malta or the Ionian Islands to 
pass an examination in Homer or Virgil, because Greek 
and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars there spoken. 
But the case is very different with the Indian Peninsula, 
The modem Greek and Italian races differ far more from 
the Greek and the Boman of old than even their altered 
languages; — their character, their religion, their institu- 
tions, their modes of expression even, are completely 
changed, and the heroes of Thucydidee and Livy would 
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come among them as utter strangers. Not so the Hindu. 
His religion, his institutions, his character, aye, even his 
mode of thought, is the same now as in the time of E&li- 
d&sa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poets, 
Yy&sa and Y&lm(ld.^ If there be any change at all, it is 
only that of day to night. Gross superstition and awful 
fatalism now reign where thought and the search for truth 
have existed before, — the pedantic Pandit has replaced 
the learned Br&hman, who was poet and philosopher, as- 
tronomer and theologian alike; and an age of ruminating 
lethargy has succeeded to one of action and invention. 
But the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural 
course from the uncorrected errors of the other; and these 
errors should be studied if we would understand and learn 
to deal with the character of which they are the origin. 
The European who has not studied the iCryan' will never 
comprehend the Ilindu. 

Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a Ian- 
guage, must take a very high place, and claim a very con- 



* KUidiM floariihod at the Ooart of Vikramyitja, M yoan boforo Christ. 
VyftM, Um nippoMd aaUior of th« Mah&bhiraU, etc, and Vfdmtki, that of the 
RAmilJal|M^ UTed MTend eentnriei earlier, though the exaot dates cannot be fixed 
with any eertainty. 

* The name generally giTen to the people who m$fd the Sanskrit language in 
oontradistanction to the modem inhabitants of ladia. I say uatd, since there 
is rsaeon to beliere that from a Tery remote period the people of the Peninsula 
have tf U m om or mora impora dialects. 
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sidorablo amount of iisofulncss. Tho etymologist, tho 
philologian, the ethnologist, and even the historian, cannot 
perfoct their investigations without it, — parent, as it is, 
of almost every European, and of many Asiatic languages. 
Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we musty at 
least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and dra- 
matic poets, whom we may still use as models of style, 
or of Philosophers whose theories have not yet ceased to 
exert some influence, surely ancient India will be able to 
do as much, when rightly and generally understood ; and 
I shall not have succeeded in the least of my objects, if 
the pages of the following Introduction do not prove my 
position to the reader. 

But I will not now enter into details. I will content 
myself with one assertion, which future ages and future 
Indionists will triumph in proving. Of all the accusations 
brought against Sanskrit literature, none appears so incon- 
trovertible as that it possesses no history. This I deny. 
The late M. Buraouf— whom all Oriental scholars must 
honour as one of the fathers of the study of the East in 
Europe — was wont to say, that when rightly understood 
and duly compared, every work in Sanskrit would supply 
some historical material to fill up the gap which undoubtedly 
seems to exist; and that a history of tho Aryan nation 
might eventually be traced with as much accuracy as that 
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of any race which has not deigned to chronicle its own 
existence. 

Whence, then, those mistaken notions of Sanskrit litera- 
ture P Whence these impediments in the way of its study ; 
these mists of doubt and delusion which surround itP 
We answer that the study of Sanskrit is still in its cradle ; 
and we are forced, at the same time, to confess that it has 
been but indifferently nursed even by its most zealous 
students. It is now more than a hundred years since 
Father Pons, a French missionary, wrote a letter, dated 
Karikal, the 23rd of November, 1740,^ on the religion, 
philosophy, and literature of the Hindus; yet it was only 
in 1852 that a first attempt was made at Berlin, by 
Professor Weber,* in the form of lectures, to arrange and 
consolidate all that has been agglomerated on the subject 
of the literature of Hindust&n ; and, great as is the praise 
due to his diligence and research in so difficult a task, 
we cannot but regret that even this undertaking should 
have been carried out in a manner to make it useless to 
any but schokre. 

We must yield a full palm of praise to the labours of 
all the founders of this study in Europe, — men who have 
devoted their lives to the unravelling of the mjrsteries of 
the East Qroat names are not wanting among the dead 



■ 8m ** M6moiret det Indct " [in ** Loltnu 6difiantos "], toI. lir. 1781. 

> 8m ^^ Yorlafugw oeber dM Iftdischo Iil«itiir-g«chichto.'* Dorlio, 1852. 
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and the living to oall forth the admiration of their followers 
— Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, Wilson, Johnsoni Williams, 
and many others among ourselves; Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Windisohmann, in Germany; Oh^zy, Bumouf, Langlois, 
and Deslongchamps, in France ; bat we cannot refrain from 
regretting that all, or nearly all, these distinguished men 
should have looked on their pursuits as pecuUar and exclu- 
sive, and retained their greatest discoveries for the small 
chosen circle of Orientalists ; — in short, that the external 
and less laborious world has as yet derived little benefit 
from them. 

Though we may regret, we cannot, however, blame. 
Every study, be it of languages or of science, passes through 
the same tedious course. A few eccentric minds, fired with 
a burning tliirst for knowlodgo, havo set out with slight 
materials on an unbeaten track of discovery. Their followers 
have modified and corrected the work of their masters, and 
have worked alike in their own confined sphere. 

But a period arrives in every study, when the labours of 
all its scholars must bo roducod to one united and harmo- 
nious whole; when the bricks that one has baked, the 
mortar another has mixed, and the beams which a third has 
cut, must be brought together and arranged by the hand 
of the builder, in the form of another story added to the 
great Tower of Knowledge which may reach to the skies. 

Such a period, it seems to me, has now arrived for the 
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study of the Indian PeninBula and its saored tongue. Much 
has been written, much hazarded, much eyen proyed on 
particular branches and single topics ; and a demand is 
now made for some one who, content to work on the found- 
ation hud by others, will collect the broad features that 
reign through all and present them to the general reader. 
In such a capacity I now yolunteer ; and if I be found, on 
test, to succeed but indifferently, some allowance may, I 
trust, be made for me, in the novelty and difficulty of the 
task. 

The method I haye adopted is simple, and makes its 
results available at the same time for the student and the 
general reader. It is that of giving an easy but literal 
translation of the best Sanskrit works, accompanied by 
copious explanatory notes, and preceded by such an intro- 
duction on the subject-matter of the work, as shall make 
the translation intelligible and palatable to all who may 
read it, and spare the student the labour of searching 
among remote and scattered heaps for the information he 
requires. 

If the choice of a philosophical work, with which to 
commence, should seem strange to some, I may be allowed 
to defend it in a few words. 

In the first place, I miut remind the objector that the 
choice is far from being unlimited. There are very few 
works in all the mass of Sanskrit prose and verse com- 
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poaitionB which have not been already sufficiently treated 
by scholars of acknowledged authority, as to enable me to 
dispense with many tedious preliminaries; and still fewer, 
the style and language of which is sufficiently simple for 
the student who is not far advanced. Again, of all the 
subjects treated in Indian literature, few seem to me so 
well adapted to the taste of the general reader as that of 
philosophy. While he would shrink firom an investigation 
of their religious ideas, through the thick maze of com- 
plicated mythology and symbolism which envelopes them, 
he will gladly inquire what the Hindu mind has been 
capable of producing in the clearer field of theoretical in- 
vestigation. While its Science might interest those only 
who had pursued the same subjects with European and 
modem materials, its Philosophy seems to me to ofier 
something of interest to every thinking mind. Their 
Drama, thoir Poetry, their Didactic Literature, were mostly 
devoid of the indispensable requisites ; and the only other 
work which was fully suited to the same object was the 
well-known collection of instructive fables called Hitopa- 
desha. When for a moment I hesitated between this and 
the present work, I was reminded that the ground of the 
former was already occupied by the excellent English 
and German translations of Professors Johnson and Max 
Miiller. Lastly, the Bhagavad-Git& itself ofiers many ad- 
vantages. Belonging to that school of Sanskrit philosophy 
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wliich I think we must regard as the firat upward flight 
of the Hindd mind, ahackled hitherto by the trammelB of 
Buperstition, and weighed down by the arrogant oppresrion 
of an all-powerful hierarchy, it adds to its theories the 
first ideas of that strange system which conyerted the 
multitudes of a yast region into the most rigid ascetics, 
and which reigns gloomily over the minds of so largo a 
portion of its population. In this respect it presents 
a strange and complete picture of the Hindu character, 
and is therefore not without general interest. 

In the Introduction which follows will bo found an ac- 
count of the poem entitled the Bhagayad-Oit& and of its 
subject-matter. It is here scarcely necessary to state more 
than that it is a philosophical poem, — not merely philo- 
sophical theories in Sanskrit yerse, — but really a poem in 
the fullest acceptation of the word. It is an episode 
inserted in the great Sanskrit Epic called Mah&bh&rata — 
the Iliad of India, — which, if it be not equal to the great 
Epic of the West in the brilliancy and yariety of its 
colouring, and the music of its style, is not inferior to it 
in that masculine power which only rude unciyilized 
nations can produce. Its philosophy has been ranked 
under that most ancient school — the S&nkhya — which 
claims Kapila as its founder ; and under that branch of 
it, the Yoga, which is ascribed to another half-fabulous 
Br&hma^, PatanjalL What those sjrstems are, and how 
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far it is justly ranked with them, is the subject of the 
ensuing Introduction. 

I must now speak of the forms in which the Bhagayad- 
Q(t& has been already made public. It was first brought 
to light in that of a translation by the learned Oriental 
scholar, Sir Charles Wilkins, in the year 1785, and the 
translation was published in French by M. Farraud in 
Faris in 1787. Of the original translation we cannot 
speak with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, as a first at- 
tempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindu philosophy 
then at hand, it is praiseworthy ; but it is defoctiye in 
being too liilh translated. All words that present the 
slightest difficulty of rendering into English are left un- 
translated, and nothing but a short and barely sufficient 
note added to explain them. In the French version this 
is not amended, and the meaning of Wilkins is rendered 
rather more obscure than clearer. The first edition of the 
Sanskrit Text of the Bhagavod-Giti was published in Cal- 
cutta in 1808, edited by the Br&hmai^ B&bu-r&ma— editor, 
before and since, of many other standard Sanskrit works — 
and at the suggestion of the illustrious Colebrooke. The 
edition most generally used is that of the celebrated 
August "Wilhelm von Schlegel, published, with a very 
literal Latin translation and notes, at Bonn, in the year 
1823 ; while, for a greatly improved and augmented 
edition, we have to tbank his no less celebrated pupil 
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Christian Lassen^ who reproduced it at the same place in 
1846. Of the Latin translation which accompanies these 
editions, and which is used and appreciated by all Orien- 
talists, I need only now say that it cannot be too highly 
praised : though perhaps it is to be regretted that in their 
zeal to correct the error into which their predecessor had 
fallen, both master and pupil have gone too far, and at- 
tempted to translato much that had better have been left 
alone. Lastly, we must name with the highest eulogy a 
most able Greek translation prepared at Benares by the 
learned Greek Orientalist, Demetrios Galanos, with tho 
assistance of the Br&hman Kandadarsa, and printed at 
Athens, with an introduction by M. Typaldus, in 1846. 
This, it will be seen, is by far the best translation which 
exists, while the notes which accompany it are in every 
respect inyaluable. But I cannot conclude this notice 
without referring, as I do with the greatest pleasure, to 
a French translation, prepared some years past by one 
whose name has been already raised high in the esteem 
of the scholastic world by his essays on tho S4nkhya and 
Ny&ya systems of Ilindu philosophy, M. BarthtSlomy St. 
Hilaire. This able production has been unfortunately pre- 
Tented from appearing at present, but with that frank 
and amiable generosity by which he is distinguished, its 
author has laid tho manuscript entirely at my disposi- 
tion. It is an oxcellont free translation, following in 
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most ossentiol points that of Schlogel and Lassen, but 
preferable to it from its superior clearness and explicit- 
ness. 

Of these four translations the only one available to the 
general English reader was that of Wilkins, and even 
were this still easily obtainable, it would be far from giving 
a clear idea of the work in question, and still less of its 
philosophy. The work of Schlegel and Lassen contains 
no account whatever of the philosophical ideas of the 
Uhagavad-Gitu, nor is any attempt made in their notes to 
explain the more obscure passages; whilo I think it will 
be admitted that the student who knows little of Sanskrit 
philosophy, will often be as much puzzled to divine the 
meaning of the Latin translation, as of the original Sans- 
krit text. Lastly, the excellent work of M. Galanos is in 
Greek, which would deter many from its perusal. 

I cannot protend that I have departed very materially 
from any of these translations in the more essential points ; 
it will be seen later in what details I may differ from each, 
and on what points I may claim the right of a fresh 
version. Yet it is not so much, be it well understood, 
the details of my translation which I seek to thrust before 
the public^ but the popular form with which I have at- 
tempted to invest it. The Litroduction presents a general 
view of the rise of philosophical ideas in India, and of 
the principal schools into which thoy distributed themselves. 
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It then particularizes the S&nkhya system, and the Yoga 
and Karmayoga branches of it, and proceeds to a minute 
inyestigation of the doctrines contained in our poem. 
Lastly, it presents a Oritical and Historical Review of the 
whole work. In the Translation itself, I haye attempted 
to preserve, if not the order of the words, at least that 
of the sense of the original, and whilo making it so 
literal that the beginner may employ it as a key to the 
text, have endeavoured to render it sufficiently English 
for the general reader not to be turned back by its pecu- 
liarities. The Notes have been placed at the foot of each 
page, that the sense of every obscure word or passage may 
be grasped at once, and long explanations are given 
wherever they are required. Lastly, an Index of Proper 
Names contains all that I have been able to gather on 
the subject, and is much more extended than that of 
Lassen. 

The task has not been an easy one, and I leave it to 
the reader to judge if I have performed it suitably. I 
can only say that it was not undertaken without the coun- 
tenance of one whom I am proud to be able to call my 
friend and preceptor, and who is justly considered as the 
first of living Orientalists, Horace Hayman Wilson, and 
with that I courageously face criticism. 

I cannot refrain, ere I conclude, from paying some 
slight tribute to the liberality of those among whom I 
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write this. During the last year I have continually en- 
joyed the friendship and assistance of some of the most 
illustrious savans of France; and, indeed, to their gene- 
rosity and aid it is owing that I have been enabled to 
complete the attempt which I now submit to the public. 

J. COCKBURN THOMSON. 
Pam, 1855. 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 



PART I. 

ON THE ORIGIN OP PniLOSOPniCAL IDEAS IN INDIA. 

When we strive to furnish a definition of the meaning of 
the word "Philosophy/' we are startled at the difficulty of 
the task. We are met hy one of those many abstract ideas 
which cannot be handled, or reduced within the narrow 
circle which a definition requires; one of those vague ex- 
pansive conceptions which belong only to a high state of 
civilization, and which if they existed at all in the mind of 
the past did so as mysteries only, and found no words by 
means of which they might be vulgarized for the use of a 
licentious world. Tlie word * philosophy' has a far narrower 
and better defined meaning in the distant past, in the rude 
methodical school-days of mankind, than in the present age. 
And this meaning is sufficiently demonstrated in its very 
etymology, to which we are compelled to have recourse. 

There are few countries, among all that can boast a 
literature, where philosophy has developed itself clearly, in- 
dependently, and, so to speak, spontaneously ; and demanded 
for itself a name. Perhaps Qreece and India may be con- 
sidered as the only two such, and the philosophies of other 
nations may be looked upon, either as the ofispring of these, 
or as a species of religious mysticism. Under the former we 
may rank all the modern European schools : under the latter 
the great systems of China, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. In 
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India and Greece, then, the names for phQoaophy hare the 
•ame meaning — 'the desire for knowledge '—^iXocro^/a and 
Jijndsd ; and in them we find a true definition of its origin 
and original form. It is the dawning conscioosness of the 
power of the intellect, which, blushing at its ignorance and 
its blind belief, urges the search after hidden and unknown 
truth through the immediate channels of internal investiga- 
tion, rather than the surer but more tedious path of estab- 
lished science. 

The birth of Philosophy is an era in the annals of every 
people; and the enquiry as to the causes of its origin is 
inseparable from the investigation of their religious and 
social history. Thus the history of most nations is divisible 
into three great periods, which serve alike for their religious 
and social peculiarities; Ist. The Ago of Barbarism; 2nd« 
Tlie Ago of Mysticism ; 3rd. The Ago of Investigation. Lot 
us examine theso briefly. 

1st. The Age of Barbarism. When man went forth from 
Ararat and spread himself over the face of the earth, little 
was left him but instinct and conscience. Instinct prompted 
self-preservation, and this again suggested invention. Hence 
the origin of usoful arts. According to the nature of the 
climate, and the soil to which he wandered, he became hus- 
bandman or shepherd. Choice would send him to the pleosant 
district which could be tilled, necessity drive him to the 
mountain, or the wild plain, where cattle would yield him 
equal support. But in either case he was dependent on 
nature. If a husbandman, earth afibrded him grain, which 
he laid in her bosom, and left, as it woro, to her to foster; 
while, when the grain sprung up, sun, rain, and air, as he 
soon discovered, were necessary for its growth. If a herds- 
man, his flock no less required water to drink and warmth to 
cheer them ; and the air or wind could counteract the ex- 
cesses of both, could cool the heat of the one, and dry the 
land when deluged by the other. Thus he felt his dependence. 
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Sun, wind, and rain, were necessary for his happiness, and 
oven for his support ; but they were above his control, and 
seemed to favour him at their own will. He felt that they 
were his superiors, and their spontaneous action suggested 
the idea of their personality. The elements and the conunon 
phenomena were deified. But how to propitiate them, how 
to make the clouds rain, the sun shine, the wind blow, when 
his crops, his herds, or himself required it P If his fellow- 
roan were to bo conciliated, and won to perform some act of 
favour, the request must be preceded with the indulgence 
of some wish of the other's, a gift must be offered. A gift, 
therefore, should be offered to the elements, and, forsooth, the 
best that might be. Hence the origin of sacrifice. But if 
the gift were wanting, instinct had already taught him the 
power of flattery, and hence the origin of hymns of praise. 
Prayer naturally followed these, and we have thus a complete 
system of Element- worship. But while this was the work of 
instinct, conscience was not quite forgotten, though man's 
natural selfishness had led him to put it aside. Conscience 
taught him that there was some unseen, unknown. Almighty 
Being in and out of the world. Some one to create himself, 
some one to create the world around. Some one to bring 
death, and to receive him after death, and accordingly the 
notion of a Supreme Being took root deep in the mind, 
though always with mystery and uncertainty. This, then, 
constitutes the religion of the Barbarian age of most nations, 
and to this may the most complicated mythology, tho most 
superstitious mysticism of after ages be reduced — the worship 
of the elements, and the idea of a Supreme Being. 

2nd. The Age of Mysticism. But as civilization progressed, 
when the city rose from the village, and arts became more 
and more polished, the elements, which had been all in all to 
the rude countryman, were useless to the civilian. Every 
calling had now its patron, which, were he an element, an 
historical personage, or merely an abstract idea, was equally 
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deified. Self-interest demanded a supernatural guardian for 
each man's yocation. The soldier must haye a god of war, 
the sailor personifies and propitiates the storm and the wayes, 
the woodman cannot be alone in the huge forest rustling 
around him, and peoples it with sylyan beings. Ilence the 
origin of Polytheism and Hero-worship. But the dawn of 
ciyilization is also the age of poetry. It is not till man is 
seyered from nature that he loyes and learns to imitate her, 
to dream of her, and picture her in glowing colours. The 
rustic may mingle rude yerses in his yillage dance, and the 
sayage warrior chant fierce couplets of war, but though these 
will possess a physical and majestic power, they will not be 
that poetry which touches the heart with its softness, and in- 
flames it with its fancies. The true birth of poetry dates in 
eyery country from tho first dawn of civilized life. And this 
poetry exercises a powerful influence on the religion of the 
people. It seizes greedily on all that is idoal ; all, too, that 
is ancient. Tradition has an untold charm for it, and it 
blindly receiyes the errors of the past, for the mere sake of 
their antiquity.. Thus the idea of a grefii inyisible Supreme 
Being comes prominently forward, and the worship of tho 
elements, no longer the simple, selfish, but necessary faith 
of the shepherd and husbandman, is incorporated with this 
spiritual idea, and they themselyes inyestod with mystic 
personality. Ilence we find in so many countries the notion 
of a Trinity in Unity, superior to all deities ; and eyen where 
this distinct notion is wanting, as perhaps in the western 
mythology, the elements haye still lent their character to the 
chief of gods. Jupiter has become at once the giyer of life 
and warmth, the lord of thunder and of rain. 

But the idea of a deity once remoyed from the yisible to 
the inyisible — from the actual to the ideal — poetry — imagi- 
nation — does the rest. A complete theogony and a world of 
gods is soon established. Man's relation to the superhuman 
world is now, too, placed on a diflbrent basis. Where before 
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the gods were propitiated with an express selfish interest, 
they now cktim worship as their due, and promise little in 
return. Something, however, must be promised, or their 
worship would soon fall into disuso and contempt; and the 
reward offered is an equally ideal one, that of happiness after 
death. But the hope of an uncertain future is not a suf- 
ficient encouragement ; some punishment must be added to 
frighten man into the worship of the ideal and invisible ; 
and tho punishment is misery hereafter. Theso inventions, 
which follow in a natural course upon the worship of ideal 
deities, are supported and developed by the priesthood, a 
class which has arisen in every country at a very early 
period, from the practice of performing sacrifices by proxy 
to the elements and primitive deities ; and who, when once 
established, lose no means of keeping tho religion they ad« 
minister over beforo the minds of its followers. Hence the 
first ideas of right and wrong, future punishment and reward ; 
and hence too the first dawning notion of the immortality 
of the souL In manners, then, this is the age of early civili- 
isation and commerce, of the establishment of government, 
and the administration of justice; in literature, it is the age 
of the Lyric and Epic ; in ideas, the age of superstition and 
mythology, of the establishment of a religion and a priest- 
hood, of invention and imagination. 

But a faith of such fictitious origin as that of Polytheism 
could not long maintain its hold on thinking minds, at a 
period when man discovered that he could reason as well as 
imagine ; that» in short, he was gifted with intellect The 
priesthood might impose their invented cosmogonies and 
legions of gods and demigods on a timid populace, who 
dared not risk their crop or their cow for the sake of truth ; 
but men were found towards the end of this period, who 
were not only willing but determined to thiiik^ and throwing 
the whole constitution of religion into the abyss of doubt, 
to hazard even futurity for the liberty of thought. 
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Srdly. The Age of Investigation. The consciousness of 
mental power and the desire of knowledge were disgusted at 
the corrupt theology thrust upon the mind by a now tyran- 
nical and all-powerful hierarchy, and common sense began to 
triumph over superstition. But the doubt which had been 
cast on the fictions of the priesthood went no further. In no 
country has early philosophy been sceptical : none among the 
first thinkers have sought to deny the existence of what is 
obvious to the senses, or of those senses themselves. Nay, 
on the other hand, conscience has developed itself ; and the 
enquirer has been the first to establish the existence, and 
even the immortality, of the soul. The existence of self and 
of the world has been taken for granted, and the question 
has been, "Why, and how, do I, — does this world, exist P" 
" IIow long do we exist, and what do we become when we 
apparently cease to exist P " The nature of the soul and of 
the universe, rather than that of God, has been the topic 
of early philosophy. The soul afibrded a freer field for 
investigation, unshackled as it was by the work of preceding 
ages. But when the nature of the gods was proposed to the 
enquirer, he generally accepted much from the established 
religion ; the deities wore left alone in their places, nor were 
their various attributes disputed. But their glory had de- 
parted from them. A still higher being walked over their 
heads : the Great Unknown was higher than they, because 
more spiritual, less defined, and more absolute in his 
sovereignty. Thus, at least, was it with Socrates and Eapila. 
Both of them left their country's gods in their places, but 
both of them brought forward a new ideal deity to rob them 
of their divinity — Socrates his Unknown One, and Eapila 
his Pantheistic Soul. 

This, however, could not last All men were not such 
spiritualists as the first thinkers, and man demanded some 
more palpable notions of the deity whom he was asked to 
acknowledge. From this arose the attempt to reconcile 
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philosophy and the established faiths and consequently the 
Age of luvestigulion has gonomlly concluded with one of 
controversyi and schools of philosophy and sects of belief have 
divided the world between them. 

We have thus seen the history of the mind of every nation 
divided into three periodsi the Barbaric or physical — the 
period of conscience and instinct ; the Mystic, superstitious, 
and mythological period — that of dawning civilization and 
Idealism ; and the Intellectual period — that of enquiry and 
light. We do not for a moment suppose that every nation of 
the earth has passed through these periods of development. 
Far from it. Uad such b0en the case, we should have had 
fifty times the actual number of national philosophies. Both 
internal and external circumstances have occurred to obstruct 
and often annihilate the development of a race. Thus the 
Britons were conquered by the Itomans at a period of 
barbarism. The Slavonic races are still lingering in the 
second period. Egjrpt had never power to rise from mysti- 
cism—which took such firm root along the borders of the 
Nile — to the light of philosophy ; and the Hebrew people is 
an exception to the whole theory, since they, and they only, 
have been favoured at all times with direct revelations of the 
Truth. 

But of all nations which have had time and opportunity to 
work out their own civilization, none affords so excellent an 
example of what has been just shown as the Aryan or Ilindu 
race. For at least twenty centuries they were undisturbed 
possessors of the same seat, in a climate which was itself 
opposed to internal revolution, and with a character that, 
more than any in the world, favoured the progress of thought 
When we speak of the Aryan race, we must not of course 
consider them as the aborigines of India. There seems little 
doubt that, at a period not long anterior to the use of the 
Vedic hymns, they were a race of simple cowherds, who 
entered the Peninsula at the north-west comer, and long 
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dwelt on the banks of the Soinde ere they penetrated into the 
interior. Whatever the aborigines were, one thing would at 
least seem olear, that the new race borrowed little from them, 
save perhaps a few generic names. But if the people they 
subdued or drove out had no influence on the character of 
the conquerors, the latter were not equally free from that 
of the climate, and a great difference of character can be 
remarked between the Epics that were sung in the Panjdb 
and the Drama that was acted on the banks of the Ganges. 

In the Yedas we can trace with ease the period of barbarism,* 
the nomad herdsman life, and the worship of the elements. 
In the Yedic period only four elements are known, or at least 
only four are personified, fire, water, air, and earth. But the 
fourth, neither in India nor elsewhere, has been deified at an 
early epoch, and the reason is obvious. Tho worship of tho 
elements is a selfish one. Sun, rain, and wind could ad- 
minister, as they thought, voluntarily to tlio wants of man ; 
but the earth was under man's own control : he could plough 
or dig it, and it yielded fruit ; he could leave it alone, and 
it did not act spontaneously. Again, the other three had 
something unknown and unapproachable about them ; the 
earth, however, was man's own, and he could not worship 
the ground beneath his feet. Thus we find three elements 
deified in the Yedas, fire, water, air, or in their more common 
forms of sun, rain, and wind, and the chief of these is naturally 
the sun. The consciousness of a single Supreme Being, 
Greater and Guardian of the world, was then brought into 
play ; and to invest the idea with a palpable form, the chief 
of the triad, the sun, was identified with it Hence we find 
in the Yedas, hymns which attribute to the sun all the 
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qualities of a Supreme Being, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
the oversight and care of mankind, and a hundred more. 
Thus the idea of one God was established by the side of that 
of a Trinity, and in some degree connected with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the phenoniena of nature found first 
wonderers, and afterwards worshippers; or rather they re- 
ceived the respect, without the position of Gods. The 
thundercloud was personified ii^ Indra, and as he was the 
most terrible and least comprehended, he soon became *■ 
the chief of the deities. Earthly fire and earthly water were 
distinguished from sun and rain, and Agni, Yaru^a, and even 
y&yu (the wind) were ranged among the demigods. But 
once the habit of deification established, and it extended 
in every direction ; the earth, the air, the water, and the 
upper regions of the clouds were peopled by the superstitious 
with beings favourable or obnoxious to mankind; Gandharvas, 
the musicians, and Apsarasas, the beautiful nymphs, of 
heaven, on the one hand : Daityas, demons and giants ; 
R&k§hasas, evil sprites ; and many more, on the other. 

To this second period moreover must be assigned the 
strange institution of Caste ; which, in its perfection, if not 
in its first idea, may be said to belong exclusively to India. 
Its origin is to bo traced, first to the separation of the con- 
quered aborigines from their conquerors, and next to the 
power of the priesthood. In an examination of the four 
castes, Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Yaishyas 
or artizans, and Shudras or slaves, we find that the three 
first are united, and severed widely from the last, by the 
privilege of investiture with the Br&hmanical thread at years 
of maturity, which seems to indicate that they all ranked 
among the conquerors ; while the wretched Shudra, who 
claimed no right to such a privilege, was undoubtedly the 
converted but enslaved native. Meanwhile the priesthood, 
as is everywhere the case, being the class to whom learning 
of every kind was confined, felt and asserted their mental 
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superiority ; and drawing themselves apart, secured their 
right by making it a crime unpardonable in this or the next 
lifoi to kill a Br&hman. The distinction, lastly, between tho 
knight and the artizan, is but a natural one, which has 
sprung up in every land and every age. Thus the institution 
of Oaste, so favourable to the supremacy of the hierarchy and 
the pride of the nobility, gained ground, till a divine origin 
and supreme laws were arrogantly claimed for it, and the 
Yaishya and Shddra did not dare to rebel. But this very 
institution — established so firmly, and strengthened by every 
artifice of the priesthood, supported as they were by warriors 
and monarchs — vras well nigh the cause of its own ruin. 
^Five hundred years before Christ a social and religious revo- 
lution took place in India, which only failed because it was 
premature, but which nevertheless could send its doctrines 
over the whole earth, and gain a hold, which it has since 
kopty over nearly a third of the inhabitants of tho entire 
globe. We have said that learning was centered in the 
Br&hmans. It was their profession, as war and kingship 
were that of the Eshatriya. The Br&hman was therefore 
the first in whom the light of reason dispersed the cloud of 
superstition. Tho Br&hman was the first to doubt the truth 
of the faith he upheld and administered to passive multitudes. 
The Br&hman was the first philosopher : Kapila, Patanjali, 
the Yy&sa, Jaimini, Gautama and Eaiji&da, the founders of 
the philosophic schools of India, were all Br&hmans. Poets, 
astronomers, grammarians, musicians and physicians, belonged 
to the same caste. 

But if the light shone among the Br&hmans, they were 
sensible enough to hide it beneath a bushel, and their policy 
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was that of tho priesthood of popery, to keep the people 
always in the dark. The schools that listened to the doctrines 
of Kapila and Patanjali were but small knots of studious 
Br&hmans, and it was only when controversy broke in, that 
the fever of sectarianism was communicated to the people. 
Then was the power of the priesthood shaken, then was its 
infallibility declared a falsehood, when it could not agree 
in the tenets it taught ; and, when nothing but the spark 
was wanting to set the whole in a blaze, Buddha came from 
the far west — a prophet of liberty appeared to preach the 
divine doctrines of equality and independence, and the people 
rose in a mass against their oppressors. But the foresight of 
the Brahmans had been judiciously employed. They had 
bound the strength of the nation firmly to their side. The 
Kshatriya had been taught that all his interests were with 
tho priesthood, and opposed to the artizan and the merchant; 
and Buddhism, which flourished for a while, was at length 
driven by arms to seek a long home in China, in Ceylon, and 
in Thibet, and even to impregnate early Christianity with 
some of its forms,' if not of its doctrines. 

Wo havo dwelt long on this Buddhist revolution, because 
we look on it as a visible manifestation of Hindu Philosophy. 
It is, on the one hand, a social, on the other, rather a 
philosophic than a religious revolution, and late studies have 
demonstrated that the doctrines of Buddha were, one and all, 
those of Kapila, the founder of the S&nkhya school. Nor 
can we consider the latter to be very long anterior to the 
former. Whether Buddha be placed in the sixth or the 
fourth century before Chiist, the rise of philosophical ideas 
cannot date much before the seventh century. The Aryans 
can scarcely have established themselves in the north and 
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centre of India long before the ninth or tenth centuries before 
Ohrist. The system of castes had then to be established, the 
character of the wholo nation had to ohango gradually, 
through the effect of the climate ; from the hardy activity 
of the Do&b, to the contemplative routine of the Ganges : 
the disgust to life, the great secret of the first ideas of Hindu 
Philosophy, had to be induced and fixed by a steady change, 
wrought by the climate and geographical peculiarities of the 
new country ; ere the Briihman even, supported as he was 
by tithes, and faring on the fat of the land, without labour 
and with nothing but the mind to set in motion, could find 
it necessary to seek consolation in a hidden and uncertain 
future. 

* To this disgust to life must we therefore attribute the first 
blooming of contemplation in India, the first philosophical 
ideas ; and when we say that the S&nkhya system must be 
regarded as the earliest development of such ideas; and 
Eapila considered not only the founder of that school, but 
the originator of all Indian philosophy ; we must be under- 
stood to speak of those ideas reduced to a system. Singly, 
they must have had an earlier origin, and much speculation, 
much demonstration even, must have preceded Eapila, The 
very regularity, simplicity, clearness, and decisiveness of his 
arrangement militate forcibly against the supposition that 
any man should have discovered, worked out, and perfected 
such a system, without any groundwork to build upon. We 
might as well believe Euclid to have been the earliest mathe- 
matician, as that Eapila was the first philosopher. ITe is, 
however, the first of whom we have any traces, and it will 
therefore be our object to delineate, as correctly as possible, 
the rise and development of those ideas which he borrowed 
from his predecessors. 

The first great tenet which Indian philosophers established, 
if we may not say discovered, was the individual but connected 
existence of souls. That man, endowed with a consciousness 
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of his own existence, with the power of reflection, and the 
thirst for knowledge through internal investigatioil, should 
feel convinced, in the very outset, that there existed that 
within him which was neither matter nor mind, which was 
eternal and superior to matter, is only natural: but that, 
knowing that each man was more or less like himself, and 
therefore, gifted with a like soul, he should perceive any 
original connection between his own soul and his neighbour's, 
and seek a common origin for them, is not consequent on 
mere contemplation. Some existing belief must have aided 
the earlier philosophers in arriving at this conclusion ; and 
this we believe to have been metempsychosis or the trans- 
migration of souls. As this belief constitutes the basis of 
all Indian philosophy, it may be well to give some account 
of it. Undoubtedly it is the most novel and original idea 
ever started in any age or country; undoubtedly, too, the 
place of -its invention is India, and India only ; and the age 
—that period immediately preceding the rise of what ore 
properly called philosophical ideas, and immediately follow- 
ing the reduction of polytheism to a system. Greece owes 
it to Pythagoras, Pythagoras had it in person either from 
Egypt* or India. Egypt received it from India with her 
Osiris and Isis, with her cargoes of apes, parrots, and gold. 
In India it originated; and — though Yoltaire would attribute 
it to the prohibition, necessitated by the climate, Against 
killing certain animals, and the reverence thence attached 
to them, from which they were supposed to possess souls like 
man; and though St. Ililoire would discover its origin in 
the absence of any feeling of individual personality and 
spirituality, arising from the sensuality of the Indian dis- 
position — I cannot but think that it is to be traced to 
nothing more nor less than the polytheism which preceded 
it. We have already shown how the elements were per- 
sonified. Other personifications followed quickly upon these; 
but what did these personifications amount to P In the most 
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mystio periods of the mythological ago, these elements, these 
natural phenomena, these beings which peopled space, were 
undoubtedly believod to possess bodios more or loss liko thoso 
of men ; but this did not constitute their personification : it 
was not by these invisible bodios alone that thoy could 
witness, judge of, and interfere in the afiairs of men ; they 
must have possessed more than a mere corporeal likeness to 
man in order to do this, they must have had minds to dis- 
criminate and wills to apply; and this will constitutes, in 
the earliest ideas, the soul itself. The deities, then, possessed 
an individual personality liko that of man. But the system 
of deification had gone still further. Admiration had given 
heroes an apotheosis ; and, in the meanwhile, the life of the 
jungle, and the love of, and necessity for, the chase, had 
rendered the Indian more intimate with the inferior animals 
than any other race. lie had learnt to descry several of the 
attributes of man in each of the wild beasts with which he 
had to deaL The ape had afforded him a most striking 
instance of this; and from India do we thus derive those 
many fables which attribute human thoughts and human 
voices to quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles.^ Thus gods, 
animals, and oven elements and natural phenomena,* wore, 
so to speak, humanisced ; while, on the other hand, men 
and beasts were deified ; and hence the recognition of like 
souls in all three classes of beings. But the likeness of these 
souls to one another would immediately give rise to the idea 
that the same souls passed through certain grades of bodies, 
from animals to man, from man to gods. This idea once 
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implantedi the belief in the eternity of the soul would imme- 
diutoly onsuoi since it would bo soon that in passing from one 
body to another^ the body it quitted died^ whereas the soul 
died not, and this idea would be repeated to infinity. The 
eternity of the soul once established, a certain number of 
individual souls would be supposed to exist and to have 
existed from the creation of matter, which they occupy, and 
thus a common origin would have been easily asserted for 
them. This common origin was Spirit, which was later only 
identified with the Supreme Being ; and since the individual 
souls emanated from it, they must also, at the dissolution of 
matter, be re-absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and con- 
tinues to exist, and keeps up its connection to a certain degree 
with the souls which have emanated from it. 

Thus, then, we have the first tenet of philosophy, the indi- 
vidual existence and connection of souls, with which are 
connected the eternity of the soul and its transmigrations. 
The disgust to this life, the certainty of its repetition by 
means of those transmigrations, the knowledge of the eternity 
of the soul, and of the existence of a spiritual essence, into 
which it would eventuolly bo re-absorbed, now induced men 
to ask how this re^absorption might be hastened, and trans- 
migration thus avoided. The answer was both natural and 
noble — Knowledge. The grades through which the soul had 
been traced, from reptile to beast, from beast to man, from 
man to inferior deity, from inferior to superior deity : — when 
the soul had reached this point, it was at the utmost limit of 
material bodies : what was beyond ? The essence of spirit, 
into which it was to be eventually re-absorbed. How then 
could this point be gained without the long process of trans- 
migrating from body to body P Of course, by rendering the 
soul as much as possible like that of the superior deity. And 
in what did his superiority consist P The superiority of 
man over beasts was that of his mind, his knowledge ; that 
of I he gods over man would be the same ; and it was there- 
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fore knowledge which made perfect, and perfection which 
emancipated the soul from matter. This superior knowledge, 
said the earlier philosophers^ is philosophy itself acquired by 
contemplation. 

The next great tonot established by the early Aryan philo- 
sophers was the individual existence and connection of material 
bodies. This, of coarse, resulted from perception and reflec- 
tion, a very little of which showed them that when a body of 
any kind lost its individuality, it decomposed and yielded up 
each of its elementary parts to those other combinations of 
elements which were ready to receive them. But though 
they were fully convinced that each body of matter was 
composed of elementary parts, they did not recognize the 
fact that these elementary parts re-appeared in other bodies, 
after the decomposition of the first, and they consequently 
attributed the apparent disappearance of these elements to 
re-absorption in a new principle, which Kapila was probably 
the first to systematize, and which we shall have occasion to 
describe later. It is now sufficient to say that it was to 
matter what the essence of spirit was to the individual soul. 
From it the elementary parts emanated, and into it they 
were again absorbed. 

Thus, in the earliest ages of investigation, was the great 
question, '^What am IP' answered in its psychological and 
physiological points of view ; and in all this, inquiry, not 
doubt, was the impulse. The existence of the soul was first 
established, and consciousness was the means employed. 
From this fact was deduced the existence of spirit. Again, 
the existence of matter was received as a thing of course, and 
perception was here the instrument of investigation. From 
the existence of matter, that of a material essence was 
deduced by a like process. In both these deductions, infer- 
ence had to supply the place which Revelation on the one 
hand, and science on the other, occupy in Christian philo- 
sophy. But it remained for a later age, it remained for 
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Kapila io draw the line accurately between matter and soul, 
soul and spirit, and to reduce to a regular system their re- 
spective developments. 

But a loftier question was soon to be proposed, and doubt 
was soon to replace investigation. This question was, 'Why 
do I exist P Why does matter exist P ' 'I grant,' said the 
enquirer, 'that matter and soul, that spirit and material 
essence, exist under the given conditions ; I feel the same 
disgust to life, and I am convinced that there is a future of 
some kind ; that, when my body is exhausted by age and 
disease, my soul quits it, but still exists. I have perfect 
confidence in the grades of transmigration you put before 
me ; I believe that I shall be a deity, and that I have been 
an animal ; I can judge for myself that one such state of 
existence is better than another, and since all are more 
or loss bad, I admit that the only real state of happiness for 
my soul will bo liberation from material existence of every 
kind, and re-absorption into the spiritual essence. But what 
is the reason of this existence P what is that which condemns 
me to what I loathe P to what can we ascribe this regular 
organization of spirit and matter P I know the Aou^, I wish 
to know the why,* It was this question which first divided 
philosophers. As long as investigation was confined to per- 
ception, to inference drawn from perception, and lastly to 
Revelation, the final resource when these two failed, philo- 
sophers had been unitod. But this was a question of specu- 
lation, and as such many views might be maintained of it 
according to each man's ideas rather than his belief. 

At this period of enquiry Kapila stood up, not however to 
answer, but rather to evade the question. He had turned 
his attention rather to the physiological than to the psycho- 
logical view of the universe, and he became, without an effort, 
materialist. Perception and inference had taught him a 
system for matter, which removed the necessity of the exist- 
ence of a Creator. lie had inferred the existence of a material 

2 
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essence, and the regular emanation of all matter from it, 
and its re-abeorption into it. One thing only was wanting, 
the will to decree this emanation and this re-abeorptiou. 
This will he gave to the material essence, and this, under 
the name of Prakriti, or nature, became the plastic principle, 
and, to a certain degree, the deity of his system. At the 
same time he did not deny the superiority of spirit, and the 
inferiority of matter. lie tacitly admitted the spiritual 
essence side by side with Prakriti, the material essence ; and 
the connection of soul — the emanation fVom the one — with 
body — the emanation from the other; but he went no 
further. Had he giyen to that spiritual essence the will 
which he gave to Prakriti, acknowledging, as he did, the 
superiority of spirit, he would have dubbed it a deity — a 
supreme being, the efficient, though not the material, cause 
of the existence both of soul and matter. But this was 
a point of speculation beyond the limits of his field of 
enquiry. Eapila is silent on this point, and his silence has 
acquired for him the name of atheist (nirishtcara). 

The question of *whyf* was now taken up, and while 
Kapila, followed by minds the most remarkable in India, if 
not in the whole ancient world, formed a school which laid 
the basis of Buddhism, and through it, was destined here- 
after to influence the minds of a third part of tho human 
race; another school arose, scarcely less atheist indeed to 
our ideas, but theist compared with what had gone before. 
Of this school we have no actual remains ; but its existence 
cannot be doubted, from that of the two schools which grew 
out of it, namely, Patanjali's, and that of the Bhagavad- 
Giti. This school we may denominate the Theistic (Meskwara) 
S&nkhya. It receiyed from Eapila all but the concession 
of will to Prakpti, the material essence. Its great addition 
was the assertion of the existence of a Supreme Being. 
This idea was not a new one, it was no invention, but simply 
a reyiyal. We have already seen that it existed in the wor* 
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ship of tho elements, but whether it were there the remains 
of a tradition handed down from Ararat, or the pure detection 
of conscience, is of no importance here. It is sufficient to know 
that it was not entirely lost sight of in the age of superstition 
and polytheism which followed, and that it was now again 
brought forward to solve the doubt which rose, as speculation 
advanced upon investigation. But the Supreme Being of 
early philosophy was the necessary result of Kapila's system. 
Will was denied to the material, and conceded to the spiritual 
essence. The latter was deified, and the material essence was 
then in a mystic manner made a portion of this deity. In 
short all existence was referred to the existence of this Being, 
all action to his will. His will it was which caused souls to 
emanate from himself, and which, working on the material 
portion of himself, caused matter to emanate from the ma- 
terial essence. Thus the position which Kapila had de- 
manded for Prakriti, the material essence, was not refused to 
it. It was still deified in being made a portion of the Deity 
himself; but volition, and that only, was denied it. The 
why was now explained. It was the will of the Supreme 
Being that ho himself should undergo this development into 
individual soul and organized matter. It was his will that 
evil should exist beside good, which alone existed in him ; 
and that the soul, placed in a body the lowest in the scale, 
should gradually ascend till it reached that of man. To 
man alone was the choice between good and evil granted, 
to him alone was it possible to efiect his emancipation from 
material life, by the same moans which Sapila had set 
forward — ^perfection through knowledge ; or by the neglect 
of this means, to rise in the scale of material bodies by 
obedience to the established religion, or to sink by neglect 
of both. 

Thus a now school was formed which seemed to satisfy 
doubt, and was tho more attractive to the Ilindu mind, 
since it ofl*ered it a mystery on which to contemplate, and 
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a theory to be worked out according to fancy. It was a 
more pliable^ a more acceptable, a more tangible system 
than that of Eapila; and while the latter, careless of the 
future, and seeking truth in the explanation of the present, 
gained admirers and followers among the less selfish, the 
more courageous, and the higher class of minds, the Theistio 
S&nkhya found many to espouse its cause among those 
secondary intellects which a fear of the future urged to 
demand some palpable object of worship. These followers, 
however, were not men of the first class of intolligenco, and 
we have consequently no writings left by them ; while those 
of the schools which were grafted on the pure Theistio 
S&nkhya were the productions of later ages, and the works 
of Br&hmans, who could not forget their office of preceptor 
in their lovo of philosophy. Thoir systems are so closely 
connected with the history of the changes of tlie Indian 
mind, that wo shall dovoto the next soction to the attempt 
to demonstrate the causes that gave rise to their formation, 
and the controversies which, ensuing on their promulgation, 
were the origin of the foundation of the other so-called 
schools of Indian Philosophy. 



PART II. 

ON THE SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The achools of which wo have received actual remainfl are 
considered by the Hindus themselves as six in number, in 
the following order : — 

1. The Atheistical (nirishwara) S&nkhya, attributed to 

Sapila. 

2. The Yoga Schools of Fatanjali and the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

3. The Furva-Mim&n8&, attributed to Jaimini. 

4. The Ycddnta or Uttara-MimdnsA, to the Yydsa, Epsh^a 

Dwalp&yana. 

5. The Ny&ya, of Gautama. 

6. The Yaisheshika, of Kan&da. 

Our own arrangement would differ somewhat from that of 
the natives. We would reject the Purva-Mim&ns& entirely 
from the list. As will afterwards be seen, when we come to 
speak of it, this work is not a treatise on Philosophy, but 
a mystical, superstitious, Br&hmanical essay on the Yedas, 
to call which Philosophy would be to insult the schools 
which properly bear that title. We would also supply that 
school mentioned in the last part of the preceding section, 
of which, it is true, we have no actual remains, but which 
must necessarily have preceded the Yoga of Patanjali and 
the Bhagavad-Git&. Our list would then stand as follows, 
as far as is possible, in chronological order : — 

1. The Atheistical S&nkhya, of Eapila. The plastic 

principle 

2. The Thcistical S&nkhya. Tlie Supreme Being. 

3. The Nyaya, of Gautoma. The logical method. 

4. The Yoga, of Patanjali. Emancipation by asceticism. 
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6. The YaiBhe^hika, of Ean&da.^ The Atomic ayaiem. 

6. The Earma-Yoga, of the Bhagavad-Git&. The princi- 

ples of asceticism applied to every-day life. 

7. The Yed&nta, or controversial and mystic Br&hmanical 

school. 
These seven schools, however, are comprehended in not more 
than three principal systems, which for the sake of concise- 
ness may be denominated the S&nkhya, the Ny&ya, and the 
Yedic systems. The first will include Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6; 
the second, Nos. 3 and 6 ; the third is No. 7. 

Of the six schools recognized by the llindus, none are 
considered as strictly heterodox ; none, in short, denied the 
existence of the deities of the established mythology, none 
subverted the existing forms of worship; but the Purva- 
M(m&ns& is the only one which is considered as strictly 
orthodox. The Br&hman was permitted to study the S&nkhya, 
the Yoga, the Ny&ya, and the Yaishoshika systems ; but whilo 
much of their doctrine might be received without danger, 
much also was to be rejected. In our own arrangement, the 
first three schools probably preceded the revolution of Buddha. 
When once that great blow had been aimed and struck with 
efieot at Br&hmanism, an iage of sectarianism followed ; not 
however till the shock had been recovered, the malcontents 
again forcibly reduced to submission, and the hierarchy re- 
sumed its tyrannical supremacy. It was impossible for 
a contemplative race like that which dwelt on the banks of 
the sacred river, when once the chains had been snapped 
asunder, to submit tranquilly while the links were being 
mended; but the Br&hman was now determined to fortify 
his rule against all such conspiracies, and the new schools 
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were declared heterodox and heretic, and their followers 
compelled to gather themselves into socts. As in the period 
which succeeded the first spread of Christianity in the east, 
and that which followed our own reformation in the west, 
the spirit of sectarianism grew apace. Sects multiplied on 
all sides, divided and sub-divided chiefly by minute philo- 
sophical distinctions; and ere long, India was severed into 
more classes of belief than perhaps any country, including 
America at the present moment, ever contained.^ 

The founders, however, of the schools of philosophy re- 
cognized by the established religion, hod a better claim to 
the clemency of the priesthood. Unlike those of the earlier 
heterodox sects, they were Br&hmans; and however little 
they may have credited the doctrines upheld by their caste — 
however little respect they may have entertained for their 
text-books, tho Yodos — they wero certainly too much 
wedded to the institutions of their country, and had too 
little reason to complain of a system which gave to the caste 
to which they belonged a position of undisturbed ascendancy. 
They were also, perhaps, too negligent of the things of this 
world, wedded as they wore to their own thoorios, to attempt 
to infuse their dogmata into the minds of the populace, and 
by so doing to undermine the existing state of government. 

As it is to the system which we have generally termed 
S&nkhya that the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Git& most 
directly draw our attention, its separate branches will be 
separately treated; and we shall now oonfine ourselves to 
a view of tho causes which influenced the rise of those 
branches, and shall then proceed to a brief sketch of the 
Ny&ya and Yedic, more properly called the Logical and 
Mystic, systems. 



* For an account of ihcso socts, consalt Oolebrooko*i MiBCcll. Essays, toI. i. 
' On Indian Sectaries,' and Wilson's Essay on the same subject in toIs. zri. and 
zTti. of the * Asiatic Researches.' 
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We have already said that the history of Indian philosophy 
was intimately connected with that of Indian civilization 
and development. This is more particularly perceived in 
observing the rise of those branches of the S&nkhya system 
which seem to be posterior to the revolution of Buddha. 
The Theistic S&nkhya, which placed the philosophic doctrines 
already uttered by Kapila on a more certain and tangible 
footing, by introducing and uniting with them the notion 
of one Supreme Being, had already been received and gained 
ground ; but — though the oxistonce of such a Boing had boon 
admitted, and that, too, not only among the philosophers 
who now formed themselves into a school, but even among 
the Br&hmans themselves, who afterwards incorporated this 
idea with their own religion, and even found it expedient 
to prove its existence in the Yedns — though no one denied 
the importance of effecting by some means the emancipation 
of tho soul from material existence — no ono had os yot 
thought it necessary to diverge from the existing state of 
things, by raising this Being to the position of an object 
of worship, and making the accomplishment of emancipation 
dependent on adoration of him. The followers of the 
Theistic S&nkhya, while they insisted on tho oxistence of a 
Supreme Being, as uniting the essences of matter and soul, 
as creator of tho universe, and as receiving into himself on 
emancipation the souls which had emanated from him, still 
received the same means of effecting that emancipation as 
Eapila had put forward, namely, knowledge; that is, a 
correct knowledge of the nature of matter and spirit, and 
of the causes which occasioned tho union of those two. 
When asked how such knowledge was to be acquired, Eapila, 
imbued with a thorough belief in his own system, had 
triumphantly pointed to it. To be a faithful believer in 
that system was to ensure emancipation. But when a school 
was formed which denied one of its principal dogmata, and 
inserted another still more important, the study of that 
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philofiophy was no louger a sufficient means of emancipation. 
Practice had hitherto been confined to the established re- 
ligion ; theory and belief only had been brought into the 
field by philosophy. But this philosophy was now to be- 
come practical — this speculation was to be superseded by 
application, and a mere theoretical belief was to be extended 
to a system of religious worship. This extension was the 
work of Patanjali. 

Wo have then much reason to believe that this extension, 
this adaptation, and, so to speak, organization of the S&nkhya 
system, was posterior to the revolution of Buddha. In the 
first place the Yoga of Patanjali offered a new scheme of 
religious worship; and, though it is true that in so doing 
it did not displace the established religion, its very principles 
were of so absorbing a character, that it rendered that re- 
ligion an useless and worthless formality. Beforo the shock 
which Br&hmanism received from Buddha, such a proceed- 
ing would have been impossible. The very despotism which 
caused that revolution would have prevented a form of 
worship rising up in its own bosom to replace the one which 
it clicrishcd. As long as philosophy was confined to theory, 
Br&hmauism could leave it undisturbed; but when it was 
organized into practice, and threatened to displace what the 
Br&hman used all his influence to uphold, it became danger- 
ous, and had to be treated accordingly. Wlien, however, 
Buddhism had burst forth, when the Br&hman was attacked, 
not in liis belief only, but in the ordinances of his practice, — 
when the altars of the established religioii wero abandoned 
by thousands, and its temples destroyed, — he was but too 
glad quietly to connive at the introduction of a system 
which, from the very difficulties it offered, threatened no 
extensive injury to his profession; or, at least, he was too 
much occupied with Buddha, and the rising of other castes, 
to attend to a movement which took place in his own under 
the calm direction of Patanjali. 
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Tho system of ascetic exercises, of austere mortification of 
the flesh, and the eremite life in the jungle, did not originate 
with the Yoga school. The very cause which induced the 
whole Indian nation^ Aryan and aboriginal, — when once 
settled on the banks of the Ganges, and in the interior and 
east of the Peninsula, — to submit without a murmur to, if 
not to reoeiye with acquiesoenoe, at least for some centuries, 
the system of caste imposed on them by the Br&hman; 
while, when yet but an unorganized horde pushing on from 
the west and north-west, tho Eshatriya, thon tho most 
extensive and most powerful caste, had stniggled against his 
growing supremacy in that insurrection of which we have 
traces in the legend of Parashu-R&ma (see Index), — that 
very enervating settled stillness of the climate had also 
wrought in the character of the nation a complete and 
general change. No longer itching for activity from the 
vital energy boiling in their blood — no longer exhilarated 
by a fresher and loss leaden sky— the Kshatriya and the 
Yaishya gradually succumbed to the same irresistible climatic 
influence which had made the Shudra, once their opponent, 
now their slave. Too inert for ambition, too torpid for 
action, they were fain to receive a system which prescribed 
limits to their field of duty, and were satisfied so long as 
those bounds wore not passed. Nor would they ever have 
been passed, had the hierarchy, acting with judgment, never 
exceeded moderation in laying the yoke too closely on their 
shoulders. The climate induced inertness and sloth ; inert- 
ness gave time to an Indian mind to turn its power towards 
contemplation. Contemplation loves isolation, and, in all 
ages, isolation and contemplation have induced that self- 
examination which has resulted in an internal war of soul 
against body, of the conscious sentiment of religion against 
the senses. This war was carried out by mortification, which 
the very burning of the southern sun rendered still more 
necessary. When once the senses gained the ascendancy, 
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the climate rendered their victim more beast than man. He 
became like an elephant in the season of rut — mad, raging. 
What fasting effected, and still effects in the south-west of 
Asia, mortification was found necessary to supply in India ; 
and this mortification had already been necessitated — already 
brought into general usage-long, perhaps many centuries, 
before Patanjali endeavoured to reduce it to a system, and 
employ it as a means to organize philosophy into a religion. 

Patanjali was, moreover, a follower of the Theistic S&nkhya. 
He tacitly received Kapila's psychological and physiological 
system ; denying, of course, the deification of Prakfiti, the 
plastic principle, by itself alone; admitting it when in- 
corporated with the deification of spirit, and with it forming 
ono Supremo Being. But since the establishment of a 
Theistic S&nkhya school, it had become necessary to render 
these doctrines more practically applicable. The revolution 
of Buddha, and the gradual enlightenment which smoothed 
its path, had made it needful to place philosophy on the 
same footing as religion had hitherto maintained, and so to 
break down the limits which confijied it exclusively to a 
small circle of intelligent and studious Brdhmans. Emanci- 
pation was to be acquired by all alike. But the means 
which the Theistic S&nkhya had offered were the exclusive 
property of the learned. Knowledge — acquired by instruction 
and study — even when contemplation was added to these — 
was within the reach of the Br&hman alone. Patanjali did 
not deny the efiicaoy of knowledge, but extended the facili- 
ties for its acquirement Contemplation and ascotio exercises 
superseded instruction and study, and his system was thus 
made open to all. 

There is reason to believe that in the period which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Buddhists from India, Patanjali's 
school spread very generally through the wide regions which 
owned the sway of Br&hmanism. One portion of the system 
in particidar afforded a bait for the worldly and self-interested 
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of all caflies to adopt it in practice, if not in faith. The 
lengths to which mortification was carried by men whoso 
contemplation and solitude had rendered them more than 
ordinary fanatics, had often reached the marvellous; and 
the apparent ease with which the austerest hardships and 
the most excruciating tortures were endured by these 
ascetics, gave rise to the belief that these very exercises 
endowed them with superhuman powers. In systematizing 
the whole, Patanjali had brought this idea prominently 
forward. He believed that such powers — which he classed 
under the name of tnbhuti (see Section lY.) — were actually 
acquired by the exercises he enjoined ; and that the latter, 
united with devotion of the heart, thoughts, and soul to the 
Supreme Being, obtained for their practisor a state in which 
^though still existing in the material body — the soul was 
virtually severed from it, though not so completely as at 
the final emancijiation. Tliis state of existence ho called 
jivanmukii, and among the miraculous powers which the 
being possessed while in this state was that of destroying 
one's private enemies by a curse. This then was the lure 
which drew so many followers to the practice of Yoga ; and 
when to this is added the awe and reverence naturally felt 
for a man endowed with such siiperhuman capabilities, and 
the good treatment and hospitality which all to whom ho 
came would be careful to show him, we cannot wonder that 
a class of hypocrite Tapaswins should have sprung up and 
infested the land, as they still do in most parts of our Indian 
possessions.^ 

Wherever a burning sun scorched, and a hot wind stifltnl, 
the broad plains of eastern and central India, the disgust 
to life, the disposition to contemplation, and the desire for 
final emancipation, drove the populace to the consolation of 
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asceticism. The very nature of the life led by the Muni, 
the cool retreat by some refreshing stream in the distant 
solitude of the jungle, the serenity to which he reduced his 
heart, the taming of burning lusts and luxuriant senses, and 
the halo of pure and all-powerful sanctity which surrounded 
him, allured first the Br&hman, but soon the Kshatriya also, 
from the toils of an active life to the enjoyments of such 
profitable repose. Kingdoms and principalities were aban- 
doned to their own guidance, states were loft defenceless, 
and noblos and princes vied with priests aod pietists in the 
sanctity of their monastic lives, the austerity of their de- 
votions, and the supernatural powers acquired by their 
means.^ Nor was this all. In virtue of the powers they 
acquired, the nobility would seem to have assorted their 
equality with tho hierarchy, and even to have attempted to 
wrest from them their exclusive rights of administering to 
the mental and spiritual necessities of the people. The 
Br&hman trembled at this new danger ; and, no longer able 
to seek support in any of tho other castes, had recourse to 
conciliatory means ; and the way was thus prepared for the 
teachings of tho Bhngavad-Qit&. Such, however, wore not 
tho only causes which gave rise to the Karma- Yoga doctrines 
of our poem ; and a long interval of perhaps several centuries 
must have intervened between the Yoga of Patanjali and 
the new branch of that school. Indeed if we may place 
tho probable date of tho Yoga-siitras between 400 d.c. and 
100 ii.c, wo must consider that of the Bhagavad-Git& to lie 
botwoon 100 11.0. uud 300 a.d. But this only by-tho-way. 

From the first revival of the idea of a Supreme Being, 
a considerable chango had been wrought in the established 
religion. The Br&hmans had found it expedient gradually 
to admit and incorporate with their own teaching the more 
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general and broader theories of philosophy, while in the 
mean time they wove around them a peculiar mysticism of 
their own, which formed at once their ohiarm and their 
defence. The mystic triad of Brahm&, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
had succeeded to those of the Elements, the Yedas, and the 
Epos; and were soon identified with the Supreme Being. 
Brahm& was considered the manifestation of the creative 
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Yifhnu of the preservative, Shiva of the destructive and 
regenerative, powers of the One Supreme. But though 
these three dignities had been recognized as a triad, they 
do not appear to have been regarded as a Trinity in Unity 
until a much later period. Brahm&, as the first — and for 
a long time the most important — person of this triad, and 
as having taken the place of the sun in the worship of the 
elements, was first identified with the Supreme Being; and 
this identification would seem to have held good for a long 
period, while the established religion was occupied iu com- 
bating the numerous heresies which succeeded Buddhism. 
But the very elevation of his position rendered the worship 
of Brahm& less general than that of the other persons of 
the triad, and Shiva and Vishnu each rejoiced in more 
numerous shrines. It would seem that the awful character 
as Destroyer which Shiva (who replaced V&yu, or the wind, 
in the elementary, Agni, or fire, in the Vedic, and Yama, or 
death, in the Epic triad) bore, won him more followers 
than Vishnu, his brother deity; and at an early period his 
worshippers identified him with the One Supreme. At 
length reason and love surmounted fear and superstition, and 
Yifhnu the preserver — the kind, the merciful, the tender — 
was identified with the Supreme Being in like manner. 

All this took place in the established religion, and was the 
work of Br&hmans themselves ; but the spirit of schism had 
already crept in, and the animosity between the Shaivyas, 
or worshippers of Shiva, and the Vai^hnavas, adorers of 
Vishnu, was far more hot and bitter than any that had 
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existed between the established religion and the seceding 
heresies. Lastly, Kfi^hi^, the eighth and most important of 
the incarnations of Yi^h^u — who in his character of Preserver 
of mankind was supposed to descend to earth in certain 
earthly forms {amidrai) for the purpose of protecting or 
extending his religion — Kfish^a was himself raised to an 
equality with Yifh^u, and identified with the Supreme One. 
To this sect of the Yaishnavas — which is commonly called 
the Bhdgavata sect, from JBhagamt, * the Iloly One/ a title 
of Kfif hna — does our author belong ; and at this period — 
when the strife between the Yaifh^avas and Shaivyas was 
first gprowing warm — when religious enthusiasm, pervading 
the whole nation, had rendered asceticism dangerous to the 
community, on the ono hand, as threatening to destroy its 
vitality and energy : and to the Br&hmans, on the other, as 
raising rivals on their own hitherto-undisputed ground in 
the persons of fanatic Kfhatriyas— when the taste for 
literature, which civilization had infused into the people, 
was sufficiently cultivated to appreciate and encourage the 
dramas of a K&lid4sa, and to revive the elegant and measured 
slilokas of a Y&lm(ki — when the crafty Br&hman seized this 
growing taste to turn it to his own account in the diffusion 
of didactic writings — the Bhagavad-Git& appeared. It was 
the work of a Br&hman, a philosopher, and a poet, united in 
one man. With unparalleled skill, its author converted the 
very doctrines — which, originating with Patanjali, had 
seduced thousands from the active duties of the city or the 
provinces to the monastic seclusion of the jungle — to o 
means of recalling them to those duties, of setting a limit 
to the fanaticism and ambition of the nobility, of establish- 
ing the necessity of the restrictions of caste even under the 
most difficult circumstances, and of infusing into the hearts 
of all a religious, a philosophic, and, in some respects, almost 
a Christian, morality. As a Br&hman, he belonged to the 
more liberal and less Yedic party; and while conciliating 
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the Eshatriya, sought to place Br&hmanism on a more 
generous and less prejudiced footing. As a philosopher, he 
united the metaphysics of the Theistio S&nkhya with a 
system of ethics quite his own, though formed on the basis 
of those most popularly received. As a poet, ho incorporated 
his piece with the most favourite of the ancient epics, and 
worked on the feelings as well as on the minds of his readers, 
by interlacing with his sterner dogmata the fanciful, the 
mysterious, and the awful. In a word, if the Bhagavad- 
G(t& bo the work of ono man, and wo havo no reason for 
believing the contrary, its author was undoubtodly the most 
remarkable man of his own age, and would have been an 
honour to any nation and any epoch. To unite the skilful 
and elegant poet with the clear and systematic philosopher, 
and these two with the shrewd and successful reformer, is 
an undertaking of no small merit ; and this was achieved 
by the author of our poem. 

We have now traced the causes which gave rise to the 
foundation and formation of the Yoga and Earma-yoga 
schools. In Sections lY. and Y. the doctrines of these 
schools will be examined in detail. It only remains at 
present to give a concise description of the principal objects 
in the Yedic, the Ny&ya, and the Yaisheshika schools. As 
these schools present no direct bearing on the teaching of 
the Bhagavad-G(t&, we cannot do more than give a general 
outline of their distinctive features, and must refer the 
student who would examine them more minutely to the 
fountain-heads whence we draw our information.^ 

At the period when the sun of civilization was first dawning 
upon the night of superstition and blind faith, and the more 
refined among the Indian nation sought those deep waters 
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which ihey bolieved would quench their thirst for knowledge 
of tho truth, tho loarnod Bi^dhmans employed two moans for 
arriving at this end. The less superstitious applied them- 
selves to investigation by means of the powers which they 
felt they possessed, and the result was the development of 
that S&nkhya system which we have traced through its 
various changes. The more conservative had recourse to 
revelation, and laid the foundation of what we have termed 
tho Ycdic school. Both, however, felt that no certain con- 
clusion could be educed without a systematic process of 
reasoning; and by the side of these schools, which hurried 
past the means in their haste to arrive at the end, arose a 
third, which made the arrangement of the means their more 
particular object. This school was that which not long after 
was moulded into the Ny&ya, and maintained its position till, 
in after-ages, it flourished in the Yaisheshika system. 

The existing revelation (for such it was believed to be), 
embodied in the Yedas and sacred writings, belonged chiefly 
to a period anterior by some centuries to that of the dawn 
of enlightenment; and every day the real meaning of that 
writ became more and more obscure, partly from the changes 
which the Sanskrit language was undergoing, and partly 
from the attempts of the Br&hmans themselves to turn its 
tenets to their own purposes, and the mysterious complica- 
tions that resulted irom such efibrts. It would appear that 
schools were soon formed for the sake of discussing and 
disputing the meaning contained in the Yedic writings, and 
among the fruits of these discussions we have received the 
Purva- or Karma-Mim&nsd,^ which is attributed to Jaimini, 
and the principal commentary on which is by Kum&rila 



^ For a dotailod account of this Dnrshana, see Colebrooko's Miscel. Essays, 
Tol. i. p. 206, and Windisclimann's Qcsch. dor Philos., p. 1760. The meaning 
of the name is ' The first investigation/ or, * The investigation as to actions. 
Mimdtud has almost the same meanins; as Jijndtd, It is the abstract substantive 
from mimdns, the desiderativo form of utdn, * to investigate/ and would therefore 
mean * the desire to investigate the truth.* 
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Bhatta, the chief opponent of Buddhism. The Ilindus 
rank it among their six Dorshanas, or achools of philosophy ; 
but, as we have already said, it cannot be considered to 
possess any title to that position. It treats of the practical 
part of the Br&hmanical religion, and consists of 916 mihi- 
karanaa, or topics of discussion, each of which contains five 
subdivisions, as follows : — 

1. The subject to be investigated. 

2. The doubt and question relative to it. 

3. The first viow and comprohonsion of the grounds of 

proof, iho primd'/acie argument {purm-pakfha). 

4. The answer {uttara'pah^ha). 
6. The conclusive test. 

The only philosophical dogma which it appears to contain is, 
that all actions aro mystically connected with their results, 
so that from the moment the act is concluded, the agent 
acquires a mystic virtue (apUna) which does not quit him 
until, whether in this or in a future existence, the reward 
of the action be administered to him ; in short, a species of 
spiritual promissory note for services performed. 

When — a century or more after the establishment of such 
thcologioal schools — the revolution of Buddha broke out, 
Br&hmanism was for a long time too much occupied with its 
avowed enemies to attend much to its own internal changes. 
The Br&hmans gradually received — partly from conviction, 
partly from expediency — the broader tenets which philosophy 
was daily establishing. The change was slow, for the con- 
servative spirit was difficult to oombat ; and the Yedas, for 
which a divine authorship had long been arrogated and 
conceded, and even the later works which professed to ox- 
plain and elucidate them, were regarded by all with a degree 
of reverence, which the difficulty of comprehending them 
materially increased. Whenever a new idea, propagated by 
the schools of philosophy, obtained so profound a crodonco 
in the minds of the rational and intelligent, and was sup- 
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ported by such irresistible arguments as to render it danger- 
ous, the Br&hmany adopting a wise policy, did not oppose 
it with his Yedio texts ; but, on the contrary, used all his 
logio to prove that somewhere or other in the sacred writings 
the very dogma had been hinted at, if not clearly expressed. 
But a considerable change had taken place in the relative 
position of the Br&hmanicol religion. No longer the uni- 
versal church of civilized India, it was surrounded by new 
sects more or less popular. Like the onco universal church 
of civilized Europe, when, after the Reformation, it was 
compassed by sectaries, Br&hmanism employed an admirable 
and prudent policy. It gathered itself firmly together, and 
— supported by its antiquity, and its asserted divine au- 
thority — it declared the new doctrines unworthy of its 
refutation, and damned them as heretical and destructive. 
When its external enemies were thus shaken off, and the 
established church stood firm in its compactness, it at length 
found time and tranquillity to examine its own organization. 
The Darshanas or schools of philosophy which had grown 
up within its own bosom, and quietly influenced its own 
changes, now became the object of its enquiries; and the 
line was at length distinctly chalked out between what of 
their theories could be received and what must be rejected. 
Several centuries after our own era, the Yed&nta or Uttara- 
Mim&ns4^ school collected its forces, revised its materials, 
and came forward as the philosophical opponent of the 
philosophical schools. 

The foundation of this school was attributed, like many 
other works of very different ages and contradictory doctrines, 
to the Yy&sa, Kfishna Dwaip&yana, the supposed compiler 
and arranger of the Yedas. Ho is otherwise called B&dar&- 



I Tbnt if, 'Tho letter Mtmlin8&.' It ii tbo called tho 8h&rfr»km or moU- 
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yana; and in order to claim a divino authority for the 
doctrines attributed to him, he was said, as a Br&hman of 
the name of Ap&ntara-Tamas, to have once attained final 
emancipation, and have been absorbed in the Supreme Being; 
but, at his command, to have emanated again and assumed 
a corporeal form as Epshi^a Dwaip&yana. The principal 
Scholiast on his writings is Shankara Ach&rya, who is 
thought to have flourished in the eighth century of our 
era,^ and his work is entitled the Sh&r(raka-M(m&ns&- 
Bh&fhya, or commentary on the Sh&riraka-M(m&ns&« As 
a theological school, the name Yed&nta refers to the whole 
Yedic School, which explains the whole theological portions 
of the Yedas ; and among the works belonging to it are 
numbered many of the XTpanishads or Yedic writings, as the 
fsha, Konoshitam, Mundaka, and Kuthaka and parts of the 
Chandagya* The doctrines of the pure Yed&nta school are, 
to a great extent, those which wo shall find put forward 
in our own poem ; but there are very considerable and very 
important difierences, which it is not in our plan to particu- 
larize here.* Their chief peculiarity is, of course, the 
Br&hmanical and superstitious odour which pervades them 
all, and the mystery and obscurity which have been purposely 
introduced. The arguments employed against the doctrines 
of the other schools are extremely subtle and refined, but one 
instance will suffice to show their worth. 

As in the Bhagavad-G(t&, the Supreme Being is regarded 
as the material as well as the efficient cause of creation ; in 
other words, he is supposed to have formed everything by 
changing himself into matter. Tliis was opposed by the 
assertion that in every creation an instrument or instruments 



* Weber (lad. Pbil. Gctch.) pUcei tho eompoeitioii of th« Ved&nU two or 
three bundred jeeri before Sbeiiliera Aohlirya, thui abooi 400 or 600 a.d. li 
ceanoi be eerlier tbea the third cenlttry after Cbriti. 

* We moel therefore refer the reader to Colebrooke't Miee. Kaayt, toI. i. p. 325 ; 
and Windiaebmau'i * QeKh. der Philoeophie,' p. 1767, etc. 
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are required besides the creator and the material. To this 
the Yed&ata replies by comparing this change of the deity 
himself into matter with that of milk into curds. The objec- 
tion is thus raised that here too an instrument, namely, Iieat^ 
is employed ; and the Yed&nta replies by asserting that milk 
will turn of itself, and that heat merely hastens the action of 
turning; or, again, that other things are subjected to heat 
without becoming curds. 

The triviality of such arguments is sufficiently obvious to 
all ; but there is a grand fallacy at the bottom which we are 
astonished the would-be philosopher has not perceived. If 
spontaneity of change be admitted, as he would have it, in 
milk, and if, as he also insists, the same rule holds good for 
the Supreme Being as for milk, then milk must be on equality 
with the Supreme Being. He asserts that the spontaneity of 
change in the Supreme Being is the proof of his having 
created the universe. But since the same rule holds good 
for milk, the spontaneity of change in milk must also be a 
proof of its having created the universe, and milk is therefore 
creator of all tilings, which is absurd, etc. 

The Ny&ya^ system has been attributed to a celebrated sage 
named Qotama, or Gautama (who must not, however, be con- 
founded with Gautama, or Buddha, the founder of Buddhidm). 
The order he observes is Enuntiation (uddeaha), Definition 
(lakahana)^ the mention of some property peculiar to the thing 
enuntiated, and Investigation (parikshd), examination of the 
pertinence of the definition; and with bis method he has 
treated sixteen topics, as follows : 

I. Proof (pramdna) of four kinds, viz. Perception; 
Inference, both consequent {d priori), antecedent 
(d posteriori) and analogous ; Comparison ; Affirma- 
tion, i.e. revelation and tradition. 



* For minuter details, sco Barth6lcmy St. Hilaire, * Fr6midre M6moire sur lo 
Nyliyn/ published by the lustitut de France; and Colebrooke's Miac. Easayi, 
Toi. i. p. 201. 
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II. Things to be proven {prameya). Under this head ho 
includes all the psychological and physiological 
theories, borrowed with little alteration from the 
S&nkhya, viz. : — 

1. Soul, of two kinds — the Paramdlmd, or supremo 

soul, creator of all things; and Jhdlmd, indi- 
vidual souls of men. 

2. Body, of four kinds — aqueous, igneous, aerial, and 

terrene. 

3. Organs of sense — fivo in number. 

4. Objects of sense — including all external matter. 
6. Intellect — part of internal matter. 

6. Heart (manas) — another part of internal matter, 
the internal organ of sense. 

III. Doubt (sansAatja), 

IV. Motive {prayojana). 

y. Instance {drishldnta) — a point on which both dis- 
putants agree. 
YI. Demonstrated Truth (siddhdnta) of four kinds, accord- 
ing as it is universally, partially, hypothetically, or 
argumentatively acknowledged. 
YII. A complete syllogism {nydya) consists of the following 
fivo members {avayata), of which the first two are 
simply enuntiative. 

1. The proposition (prat\;nd)y as, This hill is fiery. 

2. The reason {hetu or apade$ha), as. For it smokes. 

3. Instance (uddharana or nidanhana), as. What smokes 

is fiery, e,g. A fire-place. 

4. Application (npanaya), Accordingly the hill is 

smoking. 
6. Conclusion (niyamana), Therefore it is fiery. 
YIII. Reduction to absurdity (tarka). 

IX. Ascertainment (mmeya), the result of proof. 
X. Disputation {kathd) of the kind called y^^, of advot- 
sariea contending for victory. 
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XI. Disputation (Jcaihd) of the kind called vdda^ or dis- 
cussion of adversaries only in pui*suit of truth. 
XII. Disputation (kathd) of the kind called vitandd, or 
wrangling, wherein one seeks to overthrow the other, 
without putting forward a proposition of his own. 
XIII. Fallacy or mere semblance of reason {AeiwdbAdaa), 
XIY. Fraud {chhala) of three kinds. 
XV. A futile answer (J^tt) of twenty- four kinds. 
XYI. Failure in argument {nigmAasthdna), or, Reason of 

defeat {par^ayahetu) of twenty-two kinds. 
The Yaisheshika school is attributed to the Muni Kan&da, 
who follows the same method as Gautama. The chief differ- 
ence is the introduction of a theory of atoms, in the physio- 
logical portion of his arrangement. His atom is however a 
different object, being the sixth part of a mote in a sunbeam. 
The mote is divided into three parts, each of which is a double 
atom. The cause of the concurrence of these atoms is either 
the will of the Creator, or time, or any other competent one. 
The single atoms unite with one another to form a double 
atom ; three double atoms unite to form the smallest visible 
body, and thcso bodies unite to form larger bodies, and so on. 
The atoms themselves are eternal. The dissolution of matter 
is merely its resolution into atoms. Under the head of 
' Things to be proven,' the second topic of Gautama's system, 
KaQ&da has — 

I. Objects of sense, consisting of six paddrt/ias, or categories, 
as follows :-^ 

1. Substances — nine in number, viz. : — 

I. JEarth — eternal as atoms, transient as aggregates. 

The latter are either organized or inorganic. 
II. JFater — the same. 

III. Light — the same, identified with heat. Organic 
light includes the bodies of the solar realm ; 
inorganic is of four kinds, terrestrial, celestial, 
alvine, and mineral. 
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IV. Air — the same. Organic aerial bodies are angels 
and demons. Inorganic air is wind. 

V. Ether {dkdsAa) — is infinite and therefore eternal. 

VI. Time — is one, eternal and infinite. 
VII. Space — the same. 

VIII. Saul — immaterial. 
IX. Heari (manas) — the internal organ of sense. 

2. Quality, of twenty-four kinds, viz.: colour, savour^ 

odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelligence, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty 
(sanekdra). 

3. Action {karma), of five kinds. It is motion, devoid of 

quality, abiding only in substance. 

4. Oommunity (admdnya), of three kinds, abides in sub- 

stances, quality, and action. 

5. Difference (vti^;^), the direct opposite of community. 

6. Aggregation {9dmdvaya), 

7. Negation {abAdva), of two kinds, universal and mutual, 
n. Activity (pratritii)^ is oral, mental, and corporeal. 

m. Faults (dofhdh), are desire (rdga), aversion {pirdga), and 

delusion (moha). 
TV. Condition after death (prett/ab/tdva), is transmigration. 
Y. Retribution (phala), is the result of fruition (punarbhoga). 
VI. Pain (duhkha). 

YII. Liberation from pain, or beatitude, is of twenty-one 
kinds. 
It has thus been seen that there is a strong connection 
between the logical system of Oautama and the physics of 
Ean&da,^ but both are indebted for their truly philosophical 
portion to the Sdnkhya. In short, when we reconsider the 
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six Darahanas, acknowledged by the Hindus, we shall find 
that one of them, the Uttara-MIm&nsd, bears no title to be 
ranked by the side of the others, and is really little more than 
a mystical explanation of the practical injunctions of the 
Yedas. We shall also admit that the earlier Yed&nta, very 
different from the School of Nihilists now existing under that 
name, was chiefly a controversial essay, seeking to support 
the theology of Sacred Writ, but borrowing all its philoso- 
phical portions from the Yoga school, the most popular at the 
time of its composition. Lastly, the Ny&ya is little more 
than a treatise on Logic, introducing the doctrines of the 
theistic S&nkhya; while the Yaisheshika is an essay on 
Physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distin- 
guishing mark, though even to this we feel inclined to refuse 
the imputation of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurk- 
ing obscurely in the theory of ianmdlrdni, or subtile elements, 
wliich is brought forward in Kapila's S&nkhya.^ In short, 
the basis of all Indian philosophy, if, indeed, we may not say 
the only system of philosophy really discovered in India, is 
the S&nkhya ; and this, as it forms the basis of the doctrines 
expounded in the Bhagavad-GIt^, we shall now attempt to 
explain in detail. 

> See Section III. 



PART III. 

THE 8ANKHYA SYSTEM. 

To a European of education a name is of trifling import. 
When once his reading or his experience has connected a 
certain idea, however vague, with a certain name, however 
inconsistent with it, that name will be as good as, and bettor 
than, any other to convey that idea. Not so to the literal and 
logical Hindu of some six or seven centuries before Christ, and 
accordingly the names of the schools of philosophy convey 
the meaning of the most prominent doctrine which they put 
forward — S&nkhya, Yoga, Ny&ya, Yaisheshika, and even 
Yed&nta, are titles which indicate at onco tho school and its 
principal peculiarity, and from internal evidence these names 
would mostly seem to have been assumed by the earliest 
writers themselves on the doctrines they designate. 

The word S&nkhya has been interpreted in two ways. It 
is an adjective derived from the substantive sankAyd, the first 
meaning of which is ' number,' and has hence been rendered 
'the numerical system' by those who were misled by the 
distribution of its principles into twenty-five categories. But 
besides this first meaning the word ionkhyd has also that of 
' numeration, computation, calculation,' and hence ' delibera- 
tion, reasoning,' and tdnkhya has with more reason been 
translated ' the rational system.'l^apila, like Descartes, re- 
fused to accept the authority of anything which had preceded 
him ; he placed revelation in the lowest rank of the sources 
of asoertainment ; he would accept only what his reason or 
his conviction would accept, and hence the origin of the title. 

The S4nkhya system was the first and only real system of 
philosophy to which the Indian mind gave birth. Though 
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six or even seven schools of philosophers may be admitted to 
have existed in the earlier ages of that nation, they were all 
more or less indebted to this school for their fundamental 
dogmata. Some of these, however, have followed more closely 
in its steps, and have been generally ranked under the same 
name. Of these we may distinguish four, viz. : — 

1. The pure S&nkhya {uirU/iwara), of which we have 

remains. 

2. The Theistic S&nkhya (ses/iwara), of which we have no 

remains, but which must have existed, and is un- 
doubtedly meant by the allusions in the Bhagavad- 
Qiii ; as, for instance, in Chapter III. shloka 3, etc. 

3. The Yoga of Patanjali ; see Section IV. 

4. The Karma -Yoga of the Bhagavad-QItd. 

Tlicso doctrines extended however still further, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era we find them some- 
what changed, and frightfully disfigured by Br&hmanical 
mysticism in many of the Pur&nas. A Paur&nika-S&nkhya 
school is therefore generally enumerated among the branches 
of the general system ; but, as far as it is possible to judge of 
the philosopliical tenets contained in those oightoon extra- 
ordinary works of tho debased age of the Indian mind, they 
bear no title to be considered as a separate school of philo* 
sophy. It is with the first of these schools, the pure, the 
nirisAwaray or atheistic S&nkhya, that we have now to do; 
and the first questions which enquiry prompts are, who and 
what were its founder and its earliest teachers? what the 
existing remains of it which we have received P 

ro the first question we must answer, the Hindu Kapila : 
necessarily that this great Rishi was the first philosopher 
of which India could boast, or even the first to discover the 
doctrines of this system, but that to him has its foundation 
always been referred ; while the Sutras attributed to him are 
the earliest which reduced these theories to a system. Kapila 
was in all probability a man, and not a myth, though his 
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Asiatic admirers have done all they could to make him one. 
Though he has been called an incarnation of Agni, the per- 
sonification of fire, and of Vishnu himself, he was probablyi 
like most early philosophers both in India and Qreece, a 

7^ simple schoolmaster. He was a br&hman, whose learning had 
acquired for him the privilege of instructing the young of 
his own caste, when they had finished the rudiments of their 
Yedical education; and he taught them, for want of text 
books and a printing press, in short, well-composed, well- 
defined, sentences, which his pupils committed to memory, 
and which, as they strung them together one with another, 
in the best way they could, were called Sutras, or ' threads.' 

The first disciple of Eapila of whom we have mention in 
the S&nkhya-k&rik& (shl. 70) is Asuri, of whom we know 
nothing more. Asuri delivered the doctrines he had received 
to Panchashikha, to whom Sutras are attributed, and who is 
named in the Mah&bh&rata as teaching the S&nkliya to 
Janaka, the celebrated King of Mithil&. Panchashikha is 
said by f shwara Ef ish^a (S&nkh.-k&r. shL 70) to have made 
these doctrines generally known, and may therefore possibly 
have lived but a short time previous to the revolution of 
Buddha, one of the causes of which was undoubtedly tlie 
propagation of these philosophical theories. Perhaps some 
six or seven hundred years^ later, at an age when literature 
was generally appreciated, and when all learning was greedily 
sought after, when the garb which enclosed it had become 
suflSciently attractive, {■l^lfftn^ ^P9h"'S who had received 
these doctrines transmitted from br&hma^ to br&hman, sat 
down to arrange them in a new and more comprehensible 
form, and to invest Uiem with Uie charms of an epic metre. 

%fshwara Enfhna was not, like Eapila, a schoolmaster. He 
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did not detail his doctrinefi to studious ears ; but, an author 
of no mean inorit, ho oxperioncod the difficulties of acquiring 
the S&nkhya from the existing Sutras ; and being superior to 
the drudgery and dependence of a mere scholiast, undertook 
to put them before a reading public in a clear and systematic 
form. 

The works from which we gather our knowledge of the 
S&ukhya system in its purity consist, firstly, of the Sutras . 
These are attributed to Kapila himself; but it is not on that 
account to be imagined that that philosopher ever descended 
to the transmission of his ideas to the page. The collections 
of his dogmata, as they have been handed down, were pro- 
bably made by studious disciples, long after he had ceased to 
exist. They are entitled the ' S&nkhya-pravachana, or Intro- 
eduction to the S&nkhya,' a work of four hundred and ninety- 
nine Sutras, comprised in six Adhy&yas or readings. This 
work was printed at Serampore in 1821, and is now extremely 
rare. Another collection, an abbreviation of this, and also attri- 
buted to the great founder, is the Tattwa-sam&sa, published 
at Mirzapore, by Doctor Ballantyne, in 1851. The first of 
these works is accompanied by a commentary by Yijn&na 
Bhikshu, entitled S&nkhya-pravachana-bh&shya. 

Our next source is the S&nkhya-k&rik& of f shwara Krishna , 
the text of wliich was published by Lassen at Bonn in 1832, 
to which was added a Latin translation. In 1833, M. 
Fauthier added to his translation of Colebrooke's Essays, a 
text in Latin characters, and a French translation. 'VYindisch- 
mann gave a Qerman translation in his * Geschichte der 
Philosophic,' vol. i. p. 1812, published at Bonn in 1834. 
In 1837, Professor Wilson published the translation made by 
Golebrooke, with the addition of the text, a translation of the 
Scholia of Gaudapada, and a short commentary of his own. 
Lastly, in 1852, M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire has given us an 
able French translation, with explanations and essays, which 
do great honour to his thorough insight into the philosophical 
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ideas of India. These works, and the well-known treatise by 
Colebrooke, are the reliable sources from which a knowledge 
of the S&nkhya system may bo derived. 

Indian commentators have distinguished the pure S&nkhya 
as nirUhtMra, which has been injudiciously translated by 
'atheistic' lahwara, lit. 'lord/ is the title given by the 
Theistic S&nkhya to the Supreme Being, whose existence is 
their chief doctrine. This branch has therefore been called 
sesAwara (^sa, ' with/ + IsAwara), ' possessing/ that is, 
'acknowledging such a Supremo Deity'; and to distinguish 
it, the other has been termed tdrisAwara (=:nir, 'without/ 
+ hhwara\ ' not possessing/ that is^ ' omitting to acknow- 
ledge such a Being.' But the word 'atheist,' as we are 
accustomed to use it, is a term of the greatest reproach, and 
signifies one who actually denies the existence of a Being 
superior both to matter and to man. Eapila has not done 
this. lie docs not, it is true, mention tho oxistonco of such 

I a Being, but he leaves it doubtful whether he exists or not. 
He treats of philosophy rather in relation to matter and man 
than to spirit ; for, as has been already asserted, the earliest 
philosophers rather desired to satisfy the enquiry as to ' what 

I is man ? and what is this world P' than to push speculation 
beyond the limits of obvious proof; and it was left to a later 
school to enquire into the final cause, when once matter and 
spirit had been fully investigated and firmly established. 
Again, it is true that he grants volition to nature, and thus 
in some sort deifies it ; but when, by the side of this, we find 
him, at the same time, asserting the superiority of spirit even 
to this deified nature, we cannot accuse him of complete 
materialism. Lastly, he admits the existence of a spiritual 
essence, from which individual souls have emanated, and into 
which they are eventually to be re-absorbed ; and though he 
confines himself to this simple admission, and does not in- 
vestigate the real nature of this spiritual essence, the very 
fact that he makes it superior to nature is sufficient to show 
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that, had he gone farther, he wouldi like his successors, have 
declared it to be the Supreme Being. The pure S&ukhya is 
therefore so far atheistic as it refers the creation of matter to 
a system of emanation, obedient to the will, not of a creator, 
but of Prakriti, ' nature,' the essence of matter ; but not only 
does it not deny the existence of a Supreme Being, but even 
hints at it in referring the emanation of individual souls to a 
spiritual essence gifted with volition. 

What is Eopila's idea of philosophy P A cure for the evils 
of this life ; ' and since the heavens, and deities to which we 
are supposed to go, are also material, and since we are subject 
to the necessity of transmigration, it is a cure for the evils, 
not only of this life, but of any material existence through 
which we may pass. It has already been said that the dis- 
gust to life was the cause of the rise of philosophy, and we 
have here the proof of it. That these evils exist no man will 
deny. But where is the remedy for themP The specific 
remedies which each man may practically apply to each 
particular evil are obviously faulty ; for the evils will return 
again, and even the necessary means of cure cannot always 
bo obtained. Again, the established religion of Br&hmanism 
is of no validity. It offers, as a reward to its followers, a 
material heaven, in which even the gods themselves are liable 
to evils, and are not immortal. The only means of over- 
coming evil — which is of three kinds, internal or personal, 
external or that which is received from without ; ond, lastly, 
that which is beyond our power to oppose or check, the 
superhuman — is by liberating the soul from the shackles of 
matter, and this is performed by the perfection of knowledge. 
In granting so much power to knowledge, Eapila is un- 
doubtedly on the right tack. Knowledge is power; know- 
ledge is the highest perfection of man ; the superiority of one 
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man over another, of gods over man, and of the Supreme 
Being over goda, is according to the superiority of their know- 
ledge; but we must not allow ourselves to bo beguiled by 
this siren-like dogma. Eapila has omitted by the side of 
knowledge what is undoubtedly superior to it, virtue ; and in 
so doing has incurred the censure of making it of no avail. 
This is a most dangerous principle, since morality is at once 
destroyed by it ; and though Eapila himself, accepting as he 
does the established religion, the usefulness of sacrifice, and 
the excellence of doing one's prescribed duty, is far from 
inculcating it; the result of the mere omission was that 
the Theistic S&nkhya, which succeeded him, in raising a 
deity above the gods of Br&hmanism, threw such contempt 
on the ordinances of that religion as threatened to subvert 
all morality, and necessitated the adoption of the devotional 
system contained in the Yoga of Patanjali, where the ordi- 
nances of Br&hmanisni wero superseded by a now system of 
practical morality. Thus the object of philosophy is final 
emancipation, and in the mean time that consolation for the 
evils of this world, which practical philosophy aflfords. The 
means proposed is knowledge. 

But what is this knowledge P It is the knowledge of the 
whole truth, which philosophy teaches, and which defines the 
reason of our existence here on earth, by drawing the line 
between matter and soul, nature and spirit ; and showing the 
connection of these four to one another ; the reason of their 
connection, and their final disconnection.^ How then is this 
knowledge acquired? What, in short, is the philosophical 
method adopted by Eapila P Perception, inference, and testi- 
mony. Perception is the use of our senses in grasping those 
objects which are within their reach, such as developed matter. 
Inference is the use of our reason, in proving the existence 
of what is beyond the reach of our senses from that which is 
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within their reach, and it is of three kinds, viz. that of effect 
from cause, that of cause from effect, and from comparison. 
Testimony is of two kinds, actual revehition and tradition. 
By inforonco the great doctrine of causality is established, 
and the existence of the imperceptible is proved, as that of 
nature, or the material essence, from that of developed 
matter. When both perception and inference fail, we most 
often accept revelation and tradition, and from this are 
received the doctrine of transmigration, and the existence of 
the gods.^ Kapila has often been accused of scepticism, from 
a misunderstanding of shl. 64 of the S&nkhya-k&rik& ; but 
for two reasons we should rather impute to him too great 
credulity. In the first place, he has accepted without a mur- 
mur two important dogmata, transmigration and the existence 
of the gods, from Br&hmanism ; and in the second place, he 
has omitted, as quite unnecessary, the greatest means in the 
true philosophical method — conscience, or internal conviction. 
The excuse for the first is that transmigration was a theory 
which chimed in wonderfully with his own ideas, besides being 
long firmly implanted in the Indian mind, while the gods 
iiitorrerod not tlie slightest with his system ; but at the same 
time he has made testimony the last resource of investigation, 
and placed it on u far inferior footing to perception and 
inference. Tlie excuse for the second is his distance from 
scepticism. He never doubted for a moment his own exist- 
ence, he never dreamed of denying the truth of the im- 
pressions made on the senses, and by them conveyed to the 
mind and the soul. The questions he proposed to answer 
were not "Do I exist?" "Does matter exist?" but "What 
am IP" "What is matter?" and tacitly receiving conscience 
as an axiom, he thought it needless to make it a means of 
proof, since what it could prove was already admitted. 

So far we have followed the order of the S&nkhya-k&rik&y 
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and, aa far aa possible, that of Kapila's Sutras also. Wo 
have shown his idea of philosophy, and his method^ and wo 
must now proceod to his doctrines and system. It is hero 
unnecessary, and would become tedious, to follow the order 
of the originals, and we shall therefore endeavour to put 
before the reader a general view of the system, under the 
most convenient arrangement. We have first to treat of the 
general system, and the psychological portion of it. 

The pure S&nkhya itself, and all the schools which follow 
it, distinguish everything which exists (the latter of courso 
excluding the Supreme Being) into the following twenty-five 
categories. 

1. Nature: the material essence, which is Kapila's plastic 
principle, by him gifted with volition. It is called by the 
following names, Prakriti, or Mulaprakriti ; Pradh&na, or 
Mulapradh&na; Avyakta (the undeveloped principle); llkyk 
(the mogio illusion); ond in tho Bhagavud-Qit&, ch. xiv. 
shl. 3, Brahma (neuter). This principle has no cause, no 
origin, is not produced by anything; but is eternal, universal, 
immutable, single, independent, free from qualities, simple 
and sovereign. 

. With these nine attributes it produces Matter, tho de- 
veloped principle, which emanates from it. This is called 
tyakta or jagat^ and has nine attributes opposed to thoso of 
nature, viz. (a) it has a cause or origin (namely nature), 
{h) is not eternal, {c) not universal, {d) mutable, {e) multiple, 
(/) accidental, {g) attributive or gifted with qualities, (/i) com- 
pound, (f ) subordinate, which are thus accounted for : — 

{a) Because it emanates from nature. 

(6) It has been created, and must therefore perish ; it 
has emanated from nature, and will be re-absorbed 
into it. 

(c) It is this universe only, and must therefore be finite. 

{tl) It varies in its various comi)oncnt parts, which it pro- 
duces in order. 
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(e) It 18 composed of twonty-three parts. 
(/) It depends oil nature for its existence. 
(//) It lias various attributes, 
(A) And eomiK>neiits. 

(i) It is subordinate to the will of nature, on which it 
depends. 
This general term comprises twenty-three components, 
viz. : — • 

2. Intelligence (Jbuddhi, mahal, daurif mati^ kydti, prqfnd) : 
the first and immediate production of nature. Although it 
is material, it is the link between the soul and matter, and in 
the same relation to the soul as the senses are to the body, it 
is the actual vehicle and material manifestation of the faculty 
given to the soul, of perceiving and employing matter. 
Without it the soul could never be connected with matter. 
This category produces, or rather from it emanates 

3. Oonsciousness {ahankdra, abhimdna^ bhuiddi, taijasaj 
vaikrita) : the conviction inherent in us of our own indi- 
viduality. It produces two classes of material components : 
firstly 

4 — 8. The five subtile elements {tanmdim) : the elements 
of the elements, which would seem to be essences containing 
the attributes of the five grosser elements. They are sound 
or noise, tangibleness, odour, visibleness, and taste, which 
each in turn produce 

9 — 13. The five grosser elements {mahdhhuta) : which are 
ether {dkdsha), which is produced by the subtile element of 
sound, and is that subtile fluid which fiUs all space, and 
exists everywhere and in everything : — air {vdyu) ; atmo- 
sphere and wind, which is produced by the subtile element 
of tangibleness, wliich is its peculiar attribute :— earth, pro- 
duced by the subtile element of smell : — light, heat, or fire, 
produced by that of visibility: — and water, produced by that 
of 8apidit}\ On the other hand, consciousness also produces 
14 — 18. The five senses (indrit/a), faculties of perception, 
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corresponding ropcctively with the elemenU, vii* hearing, 
touching, smelling, toeing, and tiuting, and also 

19 — 23. Tlio fire organs of action (kannendriyn), tis.: tho 
Yoicc, tho liandi, tho foot, tho anus and tho penis. lastly, 
consciousness produces 

2f . The hcort {mannt\ which is considered as an eleventh 
or internal organ. It is the generol power of sensibility, it 
receiTcs and arranges the impressions made on the senses 
by external objects, transmits them, thus arranged, to the 
oonscioiisness, which transmits them to the intelligence, 
which transmits them to tho soul. It is also the seat of 
desires and passions. These twenty-three components, then, 
make up the Yyukts, the developed principle, peroeptiblo 
matter. 

25. Spirit (d/mJ, pnrufha, pumdn, kfheinfjHrt), special and 
independent of both nature and matter. It is not produced 
by anything, nor can it proiluco anything; and whilo naturo 
and matter are irrational, it is all reason. 

Nature and matter have thus each nine opposite attributes, 
but they have also six attributes common to both,^ vix.: 
1. Want and comprehension. 2. Objectiveness ; being the 
objects of use to the soul. 3. Commonness ; they are com* 
men to all alike, and objects of use to all. 4. Insensibility ; 
for though the senses themselves belong to mottor, it is not 
really they which feel, and are impressed, but the soul ; tliey 
being merely the material vehicles and instruments of sensi- 
bility. 5. Intelligence; for though intelligence is the first 
product of nature, and, in turn, produces all the categories 
of matter, it is, liko the senses, a mere materiol and physionl 
machine, dead and useless without the soul, which sets it in 
motion, as the steom engine is only locomotive when united 
with the steam. 0. Productiveness; nature produces matter, 
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which produces its own components. Lastly, they are in 
common subject to the three qualities of good, bad, and in- 
different, of which anon. 

Sucli is the outline of the system to whicli the S&nkhya 
reduces all that exists. But before inquiring into the re- 
lationship of these parts, and the positions, independent and 
relative, which they hold, we must show some proofs of their 
existence. As scepticism has no place in the philosophy of 
Kapila, he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. The means of proof of its existence is simply per- 
ception througli the medium of the senses and the judicious 
employment of our mental faculties. The existence of nature 
and spirit are therefore to be demonstrated, and the means 
employed is inference. 

The existence of nature as the cause of matter is proved 
in (ivo ways,' and the great doctrine of causality tlius estab- 
lished :— 

1. The Jinite individuality of different existing things 
proves that they must have an external cause. Were they 
tliemselves their own cause, they oould have no limits, no 
beginning. 

2. The likeness whicli exists between several individual 
objects, forming them into a class ; and again, the broader 
features of resemblance discovered between such classes ; 
proves a common origin. 

3. The actual activity in everything that is formed for 
action, proves the existence of an enlivening principle, and 
the special destination of each agent. (N.B. This argument, 
which scarcely proves the existence of a material essence, 
would be an excellent proof for that of a Supreme Being,' 
director and destinator of everything ; but, in his view of 
matter, Kapila is undoubtedly materialist to a certain extent,) 
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4. The complete difference between cause and effect, which 
is perceived in every common matter, proves that matter 
cannot be its own cause, and requires something distinct 
from matter as its cause, and this is nature. 

6. The inseparable unity of the whole universe, no part of 
which can exist without and independent of the rest, shows 
the indivisible source from which all spring. 

In these arguments we perceive that the Sdnkhya has not 
hesitated to grant volition to nature, and by this concession 
has made it at once the material and tho ofliciont oauso of 
creation, and hence the fallacy of its arguments. In tho 
third reason, however, the philosopher contradicts himself. 
He has denied intelligence to nature, and yet asserts tho 
destination of each material object. 

The great doctrine of causality, on which these arguments 
depend, is thus put forward : the proofs that every effect is 
produced by a cause which actually exists, are: that that 
which does not exist cannot be the cause of anything what- 
soever; that not everything is capable of doing anything, 
but everything must be done by that which is fitted to do it, 
and also that the character of the cause exists to a certain 
extent in the effect.^ In other words, that which exisU 
cannot have been produced by what does not and never did 
exist; but must have been produced by something gifted 
with existence, and must therefore have a cause. 

The existence of spirit, that is, of a rational being which 
can comprehend matter and nature, the existence of which is 
already proved, is likewise demonstrated in five ways:' — 

1. The existence of matter, of tlie world, must have some 
object ; it cannot be merely useless and accidental ; and that 
object cannot be itself, but some other, vis. the soul. 

2. £ver}'tliing which exists has a direct positive opposite. 
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Nature and matter are both under the influence of the 
throe qualities, and thus viowod may bo considered as one. 
Something must therefore exist as their opposite^ not under 
the influence of those qualities, and this something is 
spirit. 

3. The body moves and fulfils its functions according to 
the laws of nature, but the variety of its actions in its re- 
lations to matter require that there should exist that which 
can direct and prompt them. 

4. Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for 
enjoyment ; but since it is not the mere body which enjoys 
them, there must exist something which does so. 

5. From the existence of a conviction in every being of 
his own possible existence distinct from the body, which is 
evinced in the desire he feels to be set free from material 
existence, and from mundane regeneration and transmigra- 
tion, in which he learnt to believe, every one feels the 
misery of this life, and is aware of its finiteness and muta- 
bility, and desires to be quit of it. This proves the con- 
sciousness in man of the possibility of liberation; of the 
distinctness of the soul from matter; of the existence of 
another non-material, and consequently eternal life; and 
therefore of the etemity of the soul, since it is considered 
impossible for a man really to desire complete annihilation. 

These arguments are very poor, and we are therefore 
pleased to find in Kapila (ch. vi. sut. 1) another which is 
worth them all. He says, ' The soid exists, because there is 
no means of proving that it does not exist' 

The system has now been put forward, and its component 
parts proved, at least to the satisfaction of the philosopher^ 
to exist. Moreover, it has been shown that nature and 
matter are connected in the relative position of cause and 
cflcct, while spirit is completely distinct from both, having 
merely the character of a witness, an enjoyer and an em- 
ployer of matter. 
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We proceed to speak of spirit; and the first doctrine 
established is the plurality, individuality, and personality of 
souls, attempted to be proved in three ways:* — 

1. The birth and death of each individual taking place at 
difierent times seems to preclude the possibility of all souls 
being one. 

2. The difference in the actions of individuals proves a 
different impulse in each, which suggests a distinct exist- 
ence ; for if aU souls were the same, they would be promptod 
to the same actions at the samo moment. 

3. The three qualities influence individuals in different 
degrees, some being bom with a greater amount of goodness, 
some of badness, etc. 

Independent of the poverty of these arguments, the truth 
of each is doubtful. In the last, for instance, he has for- 
gotten that elsewhere the influence of the three qualities 
is said to be confined to matter, and that, tlioruforo, tlio 
difference of disposition proves nothing more than the dif- 
ference of bodies. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul is worthy of 
particular notice, as being peculiar to this school. In the 
Yedas, and the so-called philosophical works based upon 
them, one universal soul is supposed to pervade all material 
bodies, while in other schools, and even in the Bhagavad* 
Qlii among them, this doctrine is not clearly marked, though 
often evidently admitted. 

The soul, thus shown to be individual, is also distinct from 
the body,* but it alone, and not the body, is really sensitive, 
and the body alone, and not the soul, is really active.' From 
the union of the body with the soul, the body wrongly 
appears to be sensitive, and the soul active. In making the 
soul inactive, Eapila is undoubtedly in error according to our 
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extended notions of action, but it mu8t be remembered that 
be considered action as essentially material in its nature. 
For every kind of action something besides the agent must 
exist. There must be tools, instruments and organs, and 
these belong to matter only. Action in the S&nkhya is not 
mere volition or impulse, but must be achieved either by the 
organs of action, the senses, or the heart, regarded as an 
internal sense. It is therefore quite in keeping with his 
theories to make the soul inactive, and in so doing ho does 
not deny activity to spirit ; and this leads us to speak of the 
ideas of tho pure S&nkhya as to spirit. 

Although no mention is made in the pure S&nkhya of a 
spiritual essence, from which the soul emanates, and into 
which it returns, there can bo no doubt that Eapila had an idea 
that such existed, from the fact of final emancipation being 
tho loss of tho soul's identity, which it only preserves while 
connected with matter. This he has shown distinctly by 
making the consciousness of that individuality an attribute 
of matter. Moreover, in speaking of soul, sundry indica- 
tions are given of the notion of their being all one and the 
same, which, when placed by the side of their plurality on 
which he insists, would be a most direct and bold contra- 
diction, if wo do not understand that he alludes rather to an 
universal spirit from which the individual souls are emanated. 
One instance will suffice (Eapila, ch. i. sut. 142 and 143), 
where he compares the souls to the air in different vases, 
which are the bodies ; and adds, ' that the receptacles (the 
vases or bodies) aro distinct, but not the air or spirit, 
although, in one vase, the air may be hot or foul; in another, 
cold or pure, and so on.' 

Lastly, when we perceive in the system already described 
that intelligence and consciousness are set down as parts of 
matter, we must not be led away to the conclusion that soul 
is on that account unintelligent or not personal. It must be 
remembered that intelligence and consciousness, as conceded 
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to matter, refer solely to matter itaelf ; intelligence is tlien 
the faculty of perceiving, investigating, considering, and re- 
flecting on matter ; and it is true, though Kapila may not 
have discovered it, that however intelligent our souls may be, 
their intelligence during this life is undoubtedly limited to 
the experience they derive from matter, and is incapable of 
conceiving, imagining, or even comprehending those ideas 
for which our experience has afforded us no precedent, such 
as the existence of God as a pure spirit ; or infinity, eternity, 
and others. Again, since tho soul, when once liboratod from 
matter, loses (according to Eapila's theory) its personality 
and identity, it is clear that consciousness can only belong to 
it while united to matter ; and though that consciousness 
may be considered as a faculty of the soul, he is quite right 
to make its vehicle and organ material. 

To re-capitulate, the soul is considered by the S&nkhya as 
eternal, emanating from and re-entering a spiritual essence ; 
it is sensitive, rational, free from the direct influence of tho 
three qualities, distinct from nature and matter, its own 
cause, individual, personal, gifted with volition, but inactive. 

We have now seen the characters of the three principal 
divisions of the system — nature, matter, and soul, generally 
explained. A few observations must now be made on tho 
nature of tho details, that is, of the twcnty-throo categories 
which compose matter in its development. 

Intelligence (buddhi) has been already spoken of. It is 
the first product of nature, and is placed in the closest con- 
nection with the soul, and thus forms tho link between it and 
tho body. It is, however, material ; but whilo it cannot be 
supposed to mean nothing but the actual brain, which is its 
seat, it must not be limited to its faculties only, such as per- 
ception, reflection, comparison, judgment, and imagination. 
These are the inherent powers of the physical brain, but 
they are only called into action when the soul is united (o 
the body. 
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Consciousness (jahankdra) has also been explained as be« 
longing to matter rather than to soul. It is the first product 
of intelligence; and this is correct; since, though the con- 
sciousness of own individual existence may exist without any 
connection with external matter, and though neither per* 
ception, nor inference, nor even reflection, are requisite for 
its existence, it cannot, as a facidty of matter, be called into 
life unless thought has preceded it. Consciousness, the con- 
viction of own existence, is strictly a thought, not a creation 
of thought, if such a thing exists; not, to speak more strictly, 
a mere kaleidoscopic arrangement of impressions already 
received from without; not an idea or notion, but an ac* 
companiment to thought, and a portion of thought itself. 
It is this, too, which gives memory to the mind. 

The heart {vianas) is sensibility, the power of feeling, 
tho organs of which are the senses ; while its changes, ac- 
cording to the influence of the three qualities of good, bad, 
and neutral, are its passions — love, hate, and indifierence.^ 
It is the product of consciousness, and it is evident that there 
can be no sensibility without pei*sonality. It is, at the same 
time, an organ of action and an organ of perception. In 
the former capacity, it is that which, prompted by desires, in 
turn directs the senses towards the objects in connection with 
each. In the latter, it simply collects tho impressions made 
on the senses. 

These three, intolligonce, consciousness, and sensibility, 
form a triad, which is considered as the internal organ of 
perception. Its action is successive; the heart having re- 
ceived impressions from the external organs of sensation, 
transmits them to consciousness, which forwards them to 
intelligence, which, being in immediate connection with the 
soul, transfers them to it.* 
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The organ of sensation is the aggregate of the five senses, 
which receive their impressions of external things directly 
and spontaneously,' that is, by the connection of each sense 
with its associated object of sense ; and though the soul is 
the only really sensitive thing, and the^senses are merely 
organs, still their action is in itself wholly independent of 
the soul, and directed simply by the laws of nature ; so that 
even when the soul is withdrawn from the body, if the vital 
function still remains to set them in action, the impressions 
of external objects are still received ; and this is supposed to 
be the case in sleep. To this organ of sensation is added tho 
aggregate of the five organs of action, and the ten are then 
regarded as one external organ. These are all the products 
of consciousness ; for, as parts of sensibility and individual 
action, it is evident that they are dependent on personality. 
The other products of consciousness are the elements and 
subtile elements of matter, which will be treated of in tho 
physiological portion of the system. 

By these organs of perception and action, both internal 
and external, the soul is connected with matter, that is, with 
the body itself and the external world.* But what is tho 
object of this connection of soul and matter? Final emanci* 
pation, the liberation of the soul from matter. Is then the 
soul merely united to matter in order to be liberated fi*om itP 
If so, why was it ever united P why did it not always remain 
an independent portion of the spiritual essence, rather than 
become individual, simply with the object of losing that in- 
dividuality again after a longer or shorter period of misery 
in this life P Why are we born, if only to die P To these 
three questions Eapila returns no answer ; and it was left to 
the Tlieistio 6&nkhya to point to one Supreme Being, and 
reply that — such was his will. But he does not the h 



> 8&iik..klr., thl. 81. 

> Bkak.-klr., tlik Sl-M. Ktpila, ch. it §tiin» 37-46. 
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insist on the necessity of final emancipation being the cause 
of the union of soul and matter, nor on the means that are 
employed to effect that object. A multitude of souls have 
been made to emanate from the spiritual essence; have, in 
short, been individualized; while, at the same time, the 
world, OS we have seen it composed, has emanated from 
nature. In the ordinary course of things these souls have 
to retain their individuality as long as the world retains its 
development. At its creation, each soul has been, firstly, 
united with the lowest class of material body, which assumes 
any distinct and independent form, such as even a stone or a 
lump of earth. When, in the natural course of things, this 
body has been dissolved into its elementary components, the 
soul migrates to one of a higher class, as that of vegetable 
bodies, and ascends in this manner, through fishes, reptiles, 
quadrupeds, and so on, till it reaches a human body. Then, 
but not till then, is the power granted it of working out its 
own emancipation. Man is the turning-point in the scale of 
beings. From him the soul may either ascend further to 
gods and demigods, or again descend in the order in which 
it has ascended. But its transmigrations ore now no longer 
obedient to the laws of nature alone, but depend on the good 
or bad path of life which man selects. 

At this point of its individual existence, the great object 
of the soul is to free itself from the necessity of either one 
course of transmigrations or the other, and this liberation 
can only be effected by emancipating the soul entirely from 
matter, which is accomplished, says the S&nkhya, by per- 
fection of knowledge. This knowledge is acquired through 
the connection of the soul with matter, by means of the 
internal and external organs of perception. To this it may 
bo replied that every man is gifted with these organs, and 
that the simple use of them would therefore effect every 
man's emancipation ; wliilo the same may be said of animals, 
and, to a certain degree, of all organic matter. Why, then. 
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cannot every man and every beast work out iU emancipation 
by the simple action of life P In order to answer this 
question, a theory is introduced, which we have as yet 
merely noticed casually, but which is one of the most im- 
portant in the whole system. It is that of the three qualities 
(guna). 

This theory, in its original simplicity, belongs to the ago 
of observation, rather than to that of investigation, and 
cannot therefore be looked on as an invention of philosophy. 
It required but littlo perspicuity for man to porcoivo that 
somo things in this world were good, excellent, useful, and 
pleasant to himself; others, bad, obnoxious, disagreeable; and 
others again, while they could not be considered as actually 
obnoxious and disagreeable, still useless, and cumbersome, 
and such is the theory in its primitive simplicity. Without, 
however, going into a minute investigation of the period at 
which the terms which wo find in philosophy applied to these 
three attributes of matter were first received, or the literal 
and original signification of those terms,^ we may safely say 
that they belong to the age of philosophy, and that their 
meaning, from whatever source derived, is there very clear 
and precise. 

When the soul was clearly defined as distinct from the 
body, and as belonging to an universal spiritual essence, 
when it was felt that emancipation could bo effected by 
perfection, and that therefore the soul must be capable of 



I Thej aro m/Zim, *|foodnf«,' nr/oj, *lMdne«,' and tMrnat, 'indifferenee,* 
SiUtuHi ii the ftbttrnot ralMUnUTO from m/, pret. part, of ««. *to be,* and meantuf^ 
therefore * being, eiifiinr,' ihenoe * real,' as contrasted with wlist only appears lo 
eiist, and is fulse,— and nenco 'gooil.* Sat t tern tlicrcfore means * reality, j^ood- 
iieas.* A/f/«« is a ooncrote sabst., derived either from rmnj^ with the nieaninr of 
' ooloar,* or from the same root with the meaning of * adhere to.' In the first 
plaoe it would mean ' colour ' as oontraste<l with goodness, which was regarded as 
* light'; in the second it would be that which sttaches man io the world. T<astly, 
tmmma means simply * darkness, obscurity.' whether as contrasted with light or 
colour; and taken metaphorically to mean iho darknettof ignorance and delusion. 
In the DhAgnTad.Qlt^, ch. tir. shl. 22, the throe terms pntkduk^^ * light, clear- 
noss,' pravriitif * activity ,' and moha, 'delusion,' arc suUtitutcd for the more 
common ones. 
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perfection, it was set down that spirit could not be directly 
affected by these qualities ; for it was ere long perceived thot 
nothing which was affected even by the quality of goodness 
was entirely perfect, but that the qualities belonged all three 
to every existing thing, though the preponderance of any 
one of them might give it the appearance of standing alone 
without the other two. Perfection was impossible to matter,^ 
though possible to spirit ; and since the three attributes 
which belonged to matter were the reason of its incapability 
of attaining perfection, it was clear that they could not 
belong to spirit. But, if such were the case, how was it 
that the dispositions and actions of men were so clearly 
different, some being good, others bad, and others stupid or 
useless? The reply was, that those dispositions themselves 
belonged to tho different bodies, and not to the different 
souls ; and that those actions were prompted by the qualities 
themselves. In the earliest ages of philosophy, knowledge, 
with or without virtue, was considered the highest good : 
ignorance, with or without virtue, the greatest evil : and 
action, whether well or ill meant, since it was always at- 
tended with consequences which could not be perfectly good, 
as nothing material was so, but always contained more or 
less of evil, was considered as bad. Sattwa, 'goodness,' 
therefore became also enlightenment, knowledge, and was 
free from action; rajas, 'badness,' was action itself and 
worldliness ; iamas, * indifference, ' darkness, mental ob- 
scurity, ignorance, was also free from action. But this 
very freedom was bad in it, since it amounted to inertness, 
sloth, and indifference. 

As has been said, these attributes were never single, 
whether as forming the dispositions, or as influencing the 
actions of beings. Tlicy were always united in different 



' Since the very nnture of perfection precludes cither qualification or yariety, 
which are attributes of matter. 
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proportions. A good ditpoaition or a good action would be 
influenoed by a Tory large amount of goodness, with a small 
quantum of badness, and a still smaller one of indifference ; 
a bad disposition or action, by a preponderance of badness, 
and so on. 

These dispositions^ however, wore not the work of the 
beings to whom they belonged, but were inherent and innate 
in the different bodies, and according to their dispositions 
the bodies were then arranged in different grades. Those 
below man, such os animals, plants, etc., had all a less 
amount of goodness than of tho other two qualities. They 
were therefore devoid of that enlightenment, which would 
enable them to discover the necessity of emancipation, and 
thus no beings below man had the power of accomplishing 
it. Again, in the beings above man, such as demigods and 
gods, the dispositions had a preponderance of goodness, and 
it was therefore possible for them to work out their per- 
fection ; but as the life and death of man were beyond his 
own power, so were those of the deities ; and destiny had 
allotted them a term of existence which they had no means, 
— and, since that existence was blessed, no desire, — to 
shorten. 

Though these deities and the beings inferior to man were 
ranged in divers classes according to their dispositions, 
Kapila was sufficiently republican to make one class only 
of all mankind. All men alike had the power of effecting 
their own emancipation, but all men had not equal facilities, 
nor the same inclination. The abject Shudra, the hated bar- 
barian {miechcAha), and even the despised weaker sex, to 
whom all advantages had been denied by the br&hman, re- 
ceived the right from the 8&nkhya and its followers^ of 
attaining eternity; but still their dispositions were indif- 
ferent and obscure, and it was not probable that they would 
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accept and employ the privilege thus granted them. Thus 
not only knowlodgo, but a wish and oifort were requisite to 
tbo attainment of emancipation, and the dispositions which 
liod boon allotted (Kapila and his followers are silent as to 
hy whom they were allotted ^) to the different bodies in which 
the soul was bom, had the power of suggesting the wish, 
and facilitating the accomplishment. But allowing the wish 
and the effort, if the perfection of knowledge was not at- 
tained, what was the fate of the being P In order to answer 
this question, we must explain the theory of transmigration, 
and in so doing we are led to an investigation of 

The Physiolooical Portion of the Pure Sankhya. 

The cosmology of Kapila and his immediate followers is 
divided into two principal portions, the material creation 
(b/iafttika'Sarga), and the intellectual creation {bhdva-Barga or 
pratf/af/a-sarga), the fonner including all external matter; 
the latter, the dispositions and minds of man. 

The material creation is said to comprise three worlds.* 
The first, or upper world, consists of the different regions of 
divine and superhuman beings ; the second, or middle world, 
is that of man ; and the third, or lower, is that of beings 
inferior to man, including the demons, etc. In the first, the 
quality of goodness predominates; in the second, that of 
badness ; in the third, that of blind indifference. The bodies 
which inhabit these worlds are of fourteen kinds, also dis- 
tributed in three classes — the superhuman, the human, and 
the less than human.^ 

The superhuman descends in the following eight di- 
visions: — The bodies belonging to — 1. Brahma-loko, the 

1 Though it is generally understood that ho oscrihed their distribution and 
nrmngcinoitt to Nature ; which, however, would coiiccdo, thnt which ho denied to 
it, inti'lligcnco. It is another point which demands the existence of a Supremo 
ncinp|, wliich tho Theistio Sdnkhya, Tatanjoli, and the lihagayad-QitA have 
Bunpiicd. 

^ Sfiuk.-kfir., shl. 63. Knpila, ch. iii siU. 42. 

3 S&nk.-k&r., shls. 64, 65. Knpila, ch. iii. sUts. 43, 44. 
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region of Bralim&, Vishnu, and Shiva, considered as the 
superior deities. 2. Pitri-loka, that of tho Pitris or Manes, 
the Pmj&patis or progenitors of mankind, and the RiHliis. 
3. Soma-loka, tho region of tho moon, and otiier heavonly 
bodies. 4. Indra-Ioka or Swarga, the region of Indra and 
the multitudes of secondary deities who own him as king. 
6. Gandharba-loka, that of the heavenly minstrels and in- 
habitants of the air. 6. R&k^hasa-loka, that of one class 
of mythological demons. 7. Taksha-loka, that of another. 
8. Pish&cha-loka, that of a third class of the same. 

The human is single, containing man alone, without dis- 
tinction of rank. 

The less than human contains five divisions in the follow- 
ing descending order — 1. Domestic animals (pashu). 2. Wild 
animals (mriga). 3. Birds. 4. Reptiles, fishes, and insects. 
6. Vegetable and inorganic matter. 

All theso bodies aro material, all liable to more or loss of 
pain, disease, etc., from which not even the deities are en- 
tirely free, and into such bodies as these can the soul pass. 
Man, as we see, stands between the two other classes, and to 
him accordingly is granted the power of ascending or de- 
scending, or liberating himself entirely from life. If he 
rigidly and piously performs the duties of his religion, and 
loads an upright moral lifo; or if, abandoning tho strict 
letter of the law, he strives, though without success, to work 
out his emancipation from the flesh;' his reward is to inhabit 
one of the regions included between Brahma-loka and 
Qtmdharba-loka, according to the superiority or inferiority 
of his merits. After a sojourn in theso regions proportionate 
to his dues, he is bom again on earth, in a body superior to 
his last, in which circumstances render emancipation more 
easy of attainment, such as that of a member of some pious 



> BhinnMlOfU. ch. ti. sliU. 37-47. 8link..k&r., ihl. 44. Kfipilfl, ch. iii. 
•dU. 21-23. 
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br&hman family, and so on. If he does not, however, now 
accomplish his liberation, ho is carriod afltor doath to a 
superior world, and bom again in due season on earth ; and 
this process is repeated as long as the being does not commit 
great sins on earth, till he has effected his emancipation ; or, 
failing that, till the dissolution of the world. 

In the next cose, that of a man whose life is neither good 
enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell, the soul is im- 
mediately born again on earth, in a better or worse body, 
according to his deserts. 

Lastly, when a man's life has been irreligious and immoral, 
his soul is condemned after death to a sojourn of length pro- 
portionate to his crimes in one of the regions of punishment 
called Naraka ; after which it is again enclosed in an earthly 
body, either that of a low caste of human beings, or, if his 
crimes were very great, that of some animal ; and the ro« 
volving process continues till the dissolution of the world. 

Such is the law of transmigration as defined by the schools, 
and received by the established religion. Kapila admits this 
law, but he does not see that in so doing he considerably 
disturbs his own system. Some intelligent Being must exist 
to allot the punishment, and to decide more accurately than 
human justice what is worthy of heaven, what of earth, what 
of hell. If the arrangement and dispensation of these judg- 
ments be referred to the action of nature, then nature must 
not only be intelligent, which ^Eapila will not allow; but 
must also be superior to spirit, which is distinctly denied. 
In the Theistio S&nkhya the Supreme Being accordingly 
supplied the vacant place. In the established mythology 
these increased powers were added to those of Yama, the 
Lord of Judgment, who already figured as destroyer and 
judge in the Epic triad. 

But another difficulty in this system of transmigration 

must be obvious to every reader. If these regions to which 

' the soul migrates are material, and consequently finite, how 
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is it that in quitting this body at death, and passing on to 
another body in another region, the soul is not emancipated, 
since there is evidently no matter to detain it P or, again, 
how can the soul, which is inactive, migrate at all from ono 
material region to another P This diiTiculty also presented 
itself to the mind of Kapila, and, perhaps, even to still 
earlier philosophers ; and a theory was introduced, which is 
merely one of convenience, and cannot but be regarded with 
severity. To accept, with but little inquiry, a false theory, 
like that of transmigration, from a system of religion which 
he despised, and then to support this with another false in- 
vention, is unworthy of a philosopher ; and in this, more 
than in any part of his faulty physiological system, must 
Eapila be blamed. 

From the moment of its emanating from the spiritual 
essence and its union with matter, the soul was supposed to 
be invested with a subtile body, which it never quits till the 
moment of final emancipation, or till the entire dissolution of 
all matter takes place. This body,^ called the Linga, or 
linga-iharira^ (lit 'the sign,' i.e. the reflection or shadow of 
the more substantial body), is the vehicle in which the soul 
is borne from one region to another ; thus solving the diffi- 
culty. It is material, although imi)orceptible ; it is coeval 
with the soul, bom with it, and censing to exist at i(« enianui- 
pation ; but never quitting it for a moment as long as it is 
subject to material existence, no matter in what sort of sub- 
stantial body the soul may be placed. Yet it does not change 
its form in transmigration : in an animal, fish, fowl, beast, or 
man, and in superhuman beings the Ihuja is still the same ; 
being, as it were, a spiritual body. It is composed of the 



I S&nkh.-k&r., iblt. 40-43. Kap., ch. iii. tOtrM 1-16. 

* A reflDemcnt, into which it if ncodleis to enter, distin^nishes thoM two tcrrot. 
The /iMf« i« that which we hare hero ilcacribcU it, but is in it«uir incapable of 
lenniioQ. It i« cdl«l ntiviikika. Tlie liMtfatkmrirm. calltHl mMu^tdMH^ it the 
gro«or fehiclo of the latter, tbou^ more tobtilo tlum the actual corporwl bodjr. 
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following categories of developed matter, the five grosser 
elements being alone excluded, viz. Buddhi, Aliank&ra, and 
Manas, the five subtile elements, the five senses, and the five 
organs of action, so that it is capable both of action and 
sensation. Perhaps the best idea which can be given of it is 
to compare it with our own childish notions of ghosts, with 
the phantoms or images of bodies in Greek superstition, and 
with the mystic non-material body with which some of the 
early Christians attempted, though evidently with error, to 
explain the Resurrection. It cannot be called non-material, 
since it was composed of the subtile elements, but it is in- 
capable of direct afiection from matter. Thus when the 
substantial body is killed, the linga which exists within it 
remains unhurt as the coating of the soul. 

The intellectual creation (pratyaya^ or bffdva-$arga) is de- 
scribed as follows. The mind of man is subject to three 
kinds of error, viz. : 

1. Confounding the material essence with spirit, not 

defining the limit between them. 

2. Mistaking one of nature's productions, such as in- 

telligence, for the soul itself. 

3. Supposing that emancipation can be attained by 

religious practices. 
When the three qualities affect the mind, they cause it to 
range itself in the following fifty dispositions : ^ — 
Five kinds of Obstructions, viz. : 

1. Obscurity, or error, is of eight kinds, according as 

the mortal mistakes nature, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, or one of the five subtile elements, for the 

soul. 

2. Bewilderment, or illusion (fPiohana), is of eight kinds, 

caused in attempting the eight kinds of super- 
natural powei*8 {dbhhli). 



> S&nkh..k&r., tbli. 40-61. Kap., ch. Hi. idlrai 35-40. 
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3. Great bewflderment, or extreme fllii8i<Mi, is of ten 

Idndsy caused by indulging each of the ten senses. 

4. Gloom {ianuu) is of eighteen kinds, resulting from 

the two last, with the addition of malice. 
6. Utter darkness is of eighteen kinds, being the same 
with the addition of fear. 
Twenty-eight kinds of Disabilities, deficieney in the eteren 
organs, soch as blindness, deafness, etc., and the inability of 
attaining the nine kinds of quietudes, and eight kinds of 
perfections, which follow : 

Nine kinds of Quietudes, or contentments, consist of four 
internal and five extemaL The former are: 

1. Calm expectation that nature itself will work out 

our emancipation, and that it is needless for us 
therefore to trouble ourselves. 

2. The same feelings with regard to ascetic exercises. 

3. The same with regard to time. 

4. The same with regard to luck or accident. 

The five external are abstinence from indulgence of the 
senses from the following temporal motives. 

1. Because the trouble is too great. 

2. Because, when acquired, the difficulty of keeping is 

too groat. 

3. Reluctance to lose when once acquired. 

4. On account of the bad consequences resulting from 

fruition. 

5. From fear of hurting the objects of enjoyment 
Eight kinds of Perfections are — 

1 — 3. Direct prevention of the three kinds of evil, viz. 

internal or personal, external or accidental, and 

superhuman. 
4 — 8. Reasoning, oral instruction, study, conversation 

with friends on topics of philosophy and liberality 

(or as Y&chaspati Mishra has it, 'purity,' from u 

root, dai, the word being ddna). 
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The divisions of mental modes or dispositions are systema- 
tized with the evident objcot of expkining the action of the 
three qualities on the intellect, and the consequent difficulties 
in the way of attaining final emancipation. Thus the Obstruc- 
tions would seem to imply chiefly the influence of the rqfo^ 
gum, or quality of badness ; the Disabilities and Quietudes 
that of * the lamo-guna, or quality of indifierenoe ; and the 
Perfections that of the saUwa-guna, or quality of goodness. 

Here the physiological portion and the whole of our ar- 
rangement of the Sdnkhya system concludes ; and as our object 
in placing it before the reader is rather to aid in the compre- 
hension of the philosophy of our poem, and to exemplify the 
character of early speculative Indian pliilosophy, we leave it 
to him to make his own criticisms on its imperfections and 
shortsightedness, and again refer him to our authorities, more 
especially to the Mimoire of M. Barth^lemy St. Uilaire. 

The physiological portion of his system undoubtedly re- 
dounds little to the praise of Kapila's clearsightedness. Too 
much has been tacitly received from the superstitions of his 
ago, and too little attempt has been made to supply the place 
of science. But when we call to mind that this ancient 
thinker thought and taught at least seven or eight centuries 
before Christ, amid superstition and ignorance of the darkest 
nature, we must not lose sight of two points in his system, 
which raise him far above the earlier speculators both of 
Greece and modern Europe. The one is the establishment 
of a fifth element, the other the mistaken theory of the 
subtile elements. 

Up to a recent period the existence of a void was still 
a matter of discussion between the speculative and the 
scientific. Among the former, Descartes and Leibnitz had 
denied it. Among the latter, Newton had proved it by 
astronomical calculations. Tho barometer and the airpump 
seemed indisputable confirmations of the truth of Newton's 
apparent proofs. Leibnitz had however suggested that im- 
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ponderable floids, resembling those of light and electricity, 
existing in the atmosphere, filled the space left by the re- 
tirement of the air in these cases. Observations mado on 
the diminution of Euler's comet have recently proved tho 
necessity of the existence of such fluids ; and Ilerschol 
himself, in admitting this fact, believes that Newton was 
mistaken, in spite of the apparent exactness of his calcu- 
lations, which arose from the extreme rarity of the fluid in 
which the heavenly bodies move. 

But what Descartes and Leibnitz could assort in tho six- 
teenth century after Clirist — what Newton with the minutest 
calculations has failed to disprove — a simple Br&hman some 
seven or eight centuries before Christ could assert in the 
clearest manner, amid the profoundest ignorance of science. 
The dkdsha, the imponderable subtile fluid of Kapila, which 
fills all space, and also forms an ingredient of all m^ttter, is 
undoubtedly a discovery worthy of acknowledgment. 

Again, when the earlier thinkers of Qreeoe could discover 
no finer elements of matter than the four obvious com- 
ponents, earth, air, water and fire, Kapila had already gone 
further. His five components of matter are not elements, 
the mahiibhUUini were merely gross material aggregates, and 
the elements of which these were composed were of a 
subtile and imperceptible character. The grosser elements 
were merely the five apparently distinct forms under which 
matter commonly meets the view. The finer elements 
(tanmdtrdni) were the essences of these which really con- 
nected them with the senses. Tlie greatest cause of wonder 
in tho S&nkhya system is that thcso elements should bo 
actually produced by material consciousness {ahaukdra)\ but 
to investigate this mystery would be to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the real character of consciousness, and the vague 
ideas of illusive creation (mdyd), which would here be both 
useless and tedious, even if I were, which I confess I am not, 
prepared to explain Kapila's ideas, if indeed he ever had any, 
on that subject. 



PART IV. 

THE YOGA, OF PATANJALI. 

We hnvo already stated our belief, that the imperfections in 
Kupila's system had given rise to the formation of a Theistio 
S&nkhya school; and we have further {vide Part II.) at- 
tempted to explain the causes which led to the moulding of 
that system into the Yoga, of Patanjali. Philosophy was 
gradually acquiring more followers than the established 
religion. Tho Theistic S&nkhya elTcred a new god ; but no 
form of worship had been hitherto prescribed for him. 
Knowledge was still tho means of obtaining emancipation ; 
but the means of acquiring that knowledge were unsatis- 
factory. Asceticism, mortification of the flesh, contemplation, 
and a solitary life, were already the fashion among the 
religious classes. Patanjali discovered in these practices an 
excellent casing for the S&ukliya, and resolved to reduce the 
former to a system, and the latter to a practical religion. If 
the Pure Sdnkhya be the speculative, the Theistic Sdnkhya 
the theological, and the Karma Yoga of the Bhagavad-Gita 
the ethical, the Yoga of Patanjali must be looked upon as 
the practical adaptation of the Sdukhya system. 

Wo have stated our reasons for believing this school to bo 
posterior to the revolution of Buddha ; but, at the same time, 
we cannot deny its remote antiquity. As a proof of this, 
the Hindus themselves place its foundation in the Satya 
Yuga, the first and golden age of the world ; and there is 
every reason to believe that it preceded the Bhagavad-Qit& 
by several centuries. 

Its founder, Patanjali, is known to us by name only. He 
is sometimes called an incarnation of Ananto, the serpent- 
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king ; but it is difficult to account for the fuble. Again ho 
is, by native commentators of a late date, said to be the son 
of Angiras and Sut(, and to have married Lulup&, whom ho 
found in the hollow of a Yata tree; a fablo intended to 
symbolise some notion about his doctrines. What we do 
know for certain in nowise enlightens us: namely, that an 
author or authors of the same name, and sometimes con- 
founded with the philosopher, wrote a large grammatical 
treatise, entitled ' Mah&bh&shya, ' a commentary on the 
Grammar of P&iiii^i ; and a medical one called ' Oharaka.' 

But if we know little about the founder, we are not much 
wiser in regard to his writings. From the Bliagayad-Qit& 
we can conjecture what must have been their tenor, and with 
the little aid we possess, we can define at least sufficiently 
the nature of his doctrines. Ilis Sutras — for he is of suf- 
ficient antiquity to have employed Sutras or philosophical 
aphorisms — ^bear the name of S&nkhya-pravachana, the same 
as that of Eapila's principal work. They are one hundred 
and ninety-eight in number, and are distributed into four 
parts. Commentaries on them are ascribed to Y&chaspati 
Mishra, Panchashikha and Bhojadeva. 

As regards their contents, our only authorities are Oole- 
brooko,* who merely mentions them very briefly; Ward,* 
who gives lengthy details from Bhojadeva's commentary, for 
many reasons of very doubtful value ; and Windischmann,' 
who would seem to draw his information from Ward. 

The word Toga belongs loss as a title, than in its abstract 
sense, to the age of the Sutras themselves. Derived from 
the radical ytij, 'to join,' 'unite,' its literal meaning is 
'junction,' 'union.' Used in a special philosophical sense 
it signifies ' a state of spiritual or mental junction with the 
Supreme Being ; ' and refers to that ultimate condition of 



I MboelUnootti Ewiyt, toI. i. p. 235, etc. — Emy oa tbe Sdnkbyt. 

* Views of llindnetan, toI. i. p. 377. 

' Qeiehicbte der Philoeophie, ?oL i. p. 1676. 
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Bpiritualism, which is attained by ascetio conteniplation, and 
which we have already mentioned BBjivanmukii, or a state of 
absorption into the Supreme Being even during this life, 
which resembles final emancipation. This is the true mean- 
ing of Yoga, as an end. As a means, its sense is more 
limited. It is rather the mental union ; the placing of our 
thoughts on the Supreme Being ; and, in short, as we have 
rendered it throughout the Bhagavad-Qft&, — Devotion. 

The four chapters of the Yoga Sutras contain the following 
treatises : — 

1. On contemplation, or the concentration of thought 

(aamdd/n), 

2. On the means of obtaining the same {samddhiprdpti). 

3. On transcondoutal powers acquired by the same (mbhili). 

4. On the ecstatic abstraction or isolation of the soul 

(kaivaiya). 
From this it is seen, that while the S6nkhya contents itself 
with indicating the means of attaining final emancipation, 
the Yoga points out the way to obtain that means, and the 
process of efiecting final emancipation by it. 

In the first chapter, contemplation is described as two- 
fold: — First. Samprq/iiata, the first exercise of contemplatioUi 
in which reason still works; but the object of which is to 
destroy the consciousness of one's individual existence, and 
to bring the mind to that state, in which it is entirely 
oblivious of the reality of all external matter, and is con- 
vinced that the soul is actually connected and united with 
the Supreme One. The objects towards which this con- 
templation is directed are cither nature, comprising tho 
whole universe, or one's own soul. It is then divided into 
the following four stages : — 

1. As to the distinction between the name of a thing 
and the thing named. The internal repetition of 
tho name, accompanied by conception of the thing 
named, until at last all distinction is lost between 
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the name and the thing named ; so that when the 
Yogin, or practiser of Yoga, internally pronounces 
the word lahtvara, or Deity, the name of the 
Supreme Being, he may have the form of that 
Being vividly pictured on his mind. 

2. Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, 

time, and place; so that he may imagine and 
eventually believe himself to be any thing, at any 
time and any where. 

3. The constant association of Nature (prakrUf), and 

Spirit (purvfha), until he imagines the latter only 
to exist in every thing, loses the sense of the 
existence of matter generally, and of his own body 
in particular, and thus becomes mentally bodiless 
{vi(lcha), 

4. A stage in which his own individual existence 

(ahankilra) appears to be a more reflection on liis 

sensibility (manaa), and the Supreme Being alone 

IB manifest. 

Second. Aiamprqjnaia. Contemplation in which reason is 

lost sight of; a complete restraint of the action of thought; the 

last stage of mental abstraction ; in which oven the reflection 

of his individual existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally 

one with the Supremo Being. 

These are the stages of contemplation which lead to final 
emancipation. The first steps towards entering on these 
stages are three : 

1. The abandonment of all worldly interests, hopes, 
desires, love or liate; by moans of which tho Yogin, or 
devotee, overcomes the five obstacles to Yoga, viz. pain, 
grief, trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 

2. Pr&i^&y&ma, a peculiar exercise, which consists in re- 
straining the breath, sometimes performed by closing tho 
right nostril with the thumb, while breath is inhaled through 
the left, then closing both, and at length opening the right 
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nostril in order to exLaloi and so on. During this exeroise, 
his thoughts should be fixed on the localities of the organs of 
sense, such as the tip of the nose, the point of the tongue, 
the drum of the ear, etc., until he identifies these with the 
Supreme Being. Again, he should place his thoughts on 
external visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, fire, etc., 
or witliin his own heart, or at the bottom of his throat or 
the centre of his skull. The heart is the supposed seat of 
the soul, and its supposed passage at death is through the 
coronal artery passing through the throat to the centre of 
tho skull, and thence on a beam of the sun, to the moon, 
through fire up to the sun, and so on, to the Supreme Being. 
By fixing his thoughts on these localities, he imagines that 
his soul is actually taking this final journey, and is thus 
mcniaUy emancipated. 

3. In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity, he 
should so completely associate them with the Being they 
indicate, that he at last finds himself mentally in the 
presence of that Being. 

In the second chapter, it is shown that these exercises 
prepare tho Yogiu for perfect knowledge (q/ndiui), which is 
further acquired by the following eight stages of Yoga : — 

I. Yama, or solf-govcrnmcut, is of five kinds : — 

1. Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2. Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 

3. Freedom from appropriation of others' property, in 

thought, word or deed. 

4. Tho subjection of one's members, in order to over- 

come desire. 
6. Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

II. Nif/atfia, or self-restraint, is of five kinds :— 

1. Purity of mind and body. 

2. Cheerfulness under all circumstances. 

3. Religious austerity. 

4. The repetition of incantations. 
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SANJAYA SrOKR. 

AVlicn king Durycxlliana beheld tho army of iho r4n<lATa8 
drawn up in order/ lie then approached his preceptor,^ ond 
•poko theao wonla. * Rehohl, () preceptor ! thin hug© amiy of 
the sons of P&ndii, drawn up by thy clover pupil, the ton of 
Drupoda.* In it aro warriors with hugo bows, equal to lUiiina 
and Arjuna in battle, (namely) Yuyudh4na and Virita, and 
Drupo^Ia on his groot car; Dhfi^htaketu, ChckitAno, and tho 
Taliant king of K4ahi;^ Purujit and Kuntibhoja and Shairyo, 
ohiof of men ; and Yudh&manyu iho stnmg, and Uttamaujos 
tho braye, tho son of Kubhadru,* and all tho sons of Draupodi,* 
too, in their hugo chariots. But remark those, who aro the 
most distinguished amongst us, the loaders of my army, O 
best of nr&hmons!*® I will name them to thee, that thou 
mayst know them. 

'Thero are thyself,*' und niiitthma, and Karna, and Kfipo, 
victorious in Imttio, Ashwatth&nuin, and Viknnm, and Sau- 
matlatti too, and many other heroes, who risk their lives for 
my sake, armed with divers weopons, all experienced in war. 
Tliis army of mine, which is commanded by nhishma,'' is not 



* IW cartfal to dorive wfidkn from ri 4- f^K >^ ^r^m ^ 4* ^A* 

* Dnwa, mho wm lb« miliUry iMlnirlor of Many wArriiiri of botli portiat, 
Um«|(Ii hiwwlf by birth a flr^bmaiji. S*At lb«l dtkurpm it mmd for • prfcvplM 
i« ^ncrml, vbcUior in rclifioot or prvlaa« tcicMca; furm fur o«« ia tbo 
former only. 

* DbrifbMMlyiraiBA, ib« ttdcr aoa of DnipoiU. 
^ Klk^bi or Vari^Ml i« tb« nodcra UrBATM. 

* Abbimanyv, tbo toa of Arjsaa mmI SubbaM, Ibo mUt of Krifbft, fnm 
vbo« be it a1m> called Sovbbadra. 

* Dr««|Mdl, otb«rwwt calka Kfifb^b or P&ncb&li, wm da«|;bl<T of Df«|«aa, 
•ad aift* uf racb of tbo flv« lom of Ttinda. Ilrr toa by Yadbifb|bira wat 
PmtivitMlhya, br Ilblma HAlaooaia or SliniUaoaia, by Arjaaa bbraUilrti, by 
Nakttla Sbat4ii(la, ami by Sabadcta 8bnita«cna. 

** lit., * Twice-born/ wbicb wat a titl«» (P^^ r«|MctaIly to RrtbaMM, sad 
ftocrallv to Ktbatriyat aad Vaiabyaa, all of wb<»m wrra foatidirwl to ba 
tpintuallT bora ag^in wbcn lavnttcd at the agv of matarity witb tb* aMriScial 
taroad. By tbii ccrrmuay tbe Aryaa race wat dittiBf^i*b«d from tbo abortfiata. 

I* Bkmrdn \m a word of rr«Ml« oAoa aacd for tbo trcoad pcrwa, aad c«|aifalcat 
to • your boooar,* • y*»uf wi»f»l»i|»/ etc. 

** Hhi^bma, Ibe fr^ritl tli-p*iiiKlo »f 1)itry«vlbana ami bit cowiiaa, rDCrircd tbo 
eoaiaiaa*! of tbo foraKi 't araiy, froat U-uis tbe oldcU of all tbo vamora, aad tbo 
aKiai rraowacd. 
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sufficient; but that army of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is 
sufficient. And do you, oven all of you, drawn up in all tho 
ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to 
BhiRhma.' 

Then, in order to encourage him,^^ the ardent old ancestor 
of the Kurus^^ blew his trumpet,^^ sounding loud as the roar 
of a lion. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, kettle-drums, 
cymbals, drums, and horns were sounded. That noise grew 
to an upi'oar. And standing on a huge car drawn by whito 
horses, the slayer of Madhu'® and the son of Pdijidu" blew 
their celestial trumpets. ErishQa^® (blew his horn called) 



^' Daryodlmna, who had just complaiuod thai his army was iosalTicicni to cope 
with the enemy. 

>< Bhifhma. 

^ Lit., 'Conch-shell/ which was used as a war-tnimpet, and reoeired a 'nom* 
dc-giicrre ' from its owner. 

'* Erifh^a. — See IndeXf under * Madhu.' 

*^ Atjuna. Erj^h^a and Arjuna were in the same chariot, the former acting 
for the time as Arjuna's tkta or charioteer. 

1* In shloka 24, this name recurs coupled with a simihir one, Gu^&l^OBha, 
applied to Arjuna. A twofold method of trnnslatinp; tliom is open to each; and as 
tlio diniculty in dooidiiig which to vhooso throughout our poem is great, I have 

5)rcfcrrcd to leave them alone. Tho grammarians derive Jlfifhlketha from 
ififhlka^ * a sense,' and /«A<f, Mord,' — <the lord of the senses,' a name applicable to 
Krishna, when looked on in a philosophical point of view, os identical with 
the Supreme Spirit. Oudakeaha they dcriTe from guddka^ 'sleep/ and Uhm^ 
' lord/ — Hhe lord of sleep.' The objcclion to both is that the words hfifhikm and 
guddka occur nowhere but in the grammarians* writings, and are justly siupected 
of being coined by them. Again, nowever appropriate the first epithet may bo to 
Krishna, we know no good reason why the second should be applied to Arjuna. 
Schlegel has sought another derivation. He considers the second part of each 
word to be kethay *hair:' and hfifhi to bo an elongated form derivea from hfifh^ 
'to be rough/ while gudd means the Euphorbia plant. He would therefore 
render the first word 'with upraised or tumed-up hair/ the second 'with hair 
twistcil, or matted like the leaves of the Euphorbia;' and he considers the Grst 
epithet duly supported by that of keshavOf * hairy,' so constantly applied to 
Krishna. The oifficulty lies in the want of authority for the first, and the 
strained nature of the second, derivation. Bumouf, whose opinion must always 
have great weight, says, in the preface to his translation of the 'Bhftgavata 
Purfino,' vol. i. p. 168, that as the derivations given by the grammarians and by 
the translators are equally unsatisfactory, we should make the best of them, while 
waiting for better; and he proposes that the meaning attributed to these words by 
tiie grainumrians should be retained in works of a raetophysicnl or philosophical 
nature, such as the Purfinas; that of the translators, m works of an cpio and 
iuRtorical character. Since the ' Bhngavad-Git& * may side with tho former in its 
contents, and with the latter in its form ns an episode of tho 'Mah&bh&nUa,' wt 
prefer to leave these epithets untranslated. 
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Pinchajanya ; >* the Dotpiaor of WcoIllP^ blew 'the Gift of 
the Qoda'; he of dreadful deeds and wolfUh erttraiU** blew a 
great trumpet called Paundra;'* king Yudhulithira, tlioion 
of KuntI, blew Hhe Eternal Victory'; Nakub and Saliadeva 
blew Hhe Sweet-toned' and the ' Blooming-with-jewels.' The 
king of K&shi, renowned for the excellence of hit bow, and 
Shikandin in hit huge chariot, Dhfishtadyurona, and Virata 
and Sttjraki, unconquered by his foea ; and Drupada and the 
•ona of Dranpadfy altogether, O king of earth! and the 
atrong-anned eon of Subhadri, oooh aovorally blew their 
tnunpeta. That noise lacerated the hearta of the sons of 
DhfitaHUhtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven 
and earth. Now when Arjuna*' behold the Dh4rtar4i^htraa*' 
drawn up, and that the flying of arrows had commenced, he 
raised his bow, and then addrcsstxl these words, O king of 
earth ! to KfishQa. 

'Draw up my chariot, O Eternal One! between the two 
armies, that I may examine these men drawn up and 
anxious for battle, (and see) with whom I hare to fight in 
the strife of war. I perceive that those who are assemUed 
here are about to fight, from a wish by so doing to do a 
favour to the evil-minded son of Dhfitarishtra.'*' 

aANJAYA aroKB. 

K|rifhi>a>* being thus addressed by Arjuna,'* O Bhirata! 
drew up that best of chariots between the two armies; and 



** If Mlt of tb« boait of tiM fisat Piuiduijaaa.— >8oe Imlei, 

» BklM. Hm Ifil fpitlMl b • pUy oa kii msm, vkick mmm 'draMiiWl', tbo 
Mcoad (kttotai bit forocioiit tad iaipbaiUc dkpoMlioa. 

** Lit, * n« vkow tUMknl is tn ft|M.' It mmm to Imto Uia tbo cailos •• 
mrrj mmm dtfict ■• • w«r-tMif« oa tb« ciunol. 

" lit, Tbt toat of DkhtarMblra, DarjodluuM aad kit brotlMn; bal Un pal 
f t aw d ly for tJnamUt Miii tli«tr Mlowcrt, tb« abolc Kara party. 

*> Daryodbaaa. Bt tbii Arjaaa, wboM cKaraetcr it drawa tbroaf^boai m oaa 
of alaKHl Cnniaiaa «k4Kac7 of fo«lmf ami ntAAc f^tacroMtv, wytUm to •tcal|»l0 
Iko raal of tb« Karat frooi tba charfo of craolty lawanii tkcir rriataoai^ aaU 
lo Ibrow all Ibo blaaM oa tb« odioat Daryodbaaa. 
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before Bhishma and Drona and all the kings of the earth, 
ho said : 

'Behold, O king! these Kurus here assembled.' Standing 
there, the king bohehl fathers and grandfatliors, preceptors 
and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, 
fathers-in-law and acquaintances,^ in both of the armies. 
Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle array), the 
son of Kunti,^ moved by extreme compassion, spoke with 
sadness, as follows: 

AlUUNA SPOKE. 

' Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near 
/together for the purpose of fighting, my limbs give way, and 
|j my face is dried up** (of the blood in my veins), and tremor 
is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, G&ndiva,^ slips from my hand, and my skin, too, 
burns (with fever). Nor am I able to remain upright, and 
my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I perceive 
adverse omens,^ hairy one! Nor do I foresee anything 
better, even when I shall have slain these relations in battle. 
I seek not victory, Krishna, nor a kingdom, nor pleasures. 
What should we do with a kingdom, Govinda P What with 
enjoyments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) P 



^ Here, and at sbl. 34, relations of eyerj kind are mentioned, to ^re more 
efTcct to Ajjuna's feelings, bat those of which we know are comparatively few. 
Bhifhma, as great-uncle to both Kurus and P&p^avas, may be placed among the 
^ndfathors. Dhritar&^htra was uncle to the sous of P&Q^Ut Drupada their 
fathcr-in-lnw, and Dhri^h^dyunina, his son, their brother-in-law. Lastly, Kar^a 
was half-brother to Arjuna. Moreover the principal actors in each party were 
cousins. 

** Arjuna.— See Jndfx, 

** This is quite an Indian mode of depicting horror. We florid Europeans 
would say, ' My face grows pale;' but the swarthy Hindd, not teeing the efleot on 
account of his colour, has recourse to the feeling of the blood rushing back from 
the surface, and leaving the face dry and bloodless. 

*7 Gfti^^iva is the name of the miraculous bow which Arjuna received as a gift 
from Indra. 

^ This may be taken literally, as birds, etc., actually passine before Arjuna's 
eyes; or, figuratively, as referring to his fears for the event of tue battle. I con- 
fess the context immediately following favours the Utter acceptation: the 
scholiasts throw uo light on the matter. 
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Thoae yery men — on whose account^ we might desire a 
kingdom, enjoyments, or pleasures — ^are assembled for battle, 
having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, 
and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, 
grandsons, brothers-in-law, with connections also — these I 
would not wish to slay, though I were slain myself,'^ O killer 
of Madhu ! — not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the 
triple world,'^ how much less for that of this earth I When 
we had killed the Dhfirtar&shtras, what pleasure should we 
have, thou who art prayed to by mortals P ^ We should 
incur a crime were we to put to death these viUains.'' 
Therefore we are not right to kill the Dh&rtar&shtras, our i 
own relations, for how could we be happy, after killing our 
own kindred, O slayer of Madhu P 

' Even if they whose reason is obscured by covotousness do 

not perceive the crime committed in destroying their own 

tribe, nor a sin in the oppression of their friends, should wo 

not know how to recoil from such a sin — we, who do look 

(• upon the slaughter of one's tribe as a crime, O thou who art 

1 supplicated by mortals P In the destruction of a tribe, the 

I eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. These 

I laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the 

whole tribe. From the existence of lawlessness the women 

of the tribe become corrupted, Krishna; and when the women 

are corrupted, O son of Yfishni! confusion of caste takes 



/ 



** Since he dconu these plcasttret only enjoyable when luironndcd tmd partaken 
by relations. 

^ Though niy life deptrndcd on it. 

s> Earth, the firmament and heaven, the last including; also the regions of the 
demons. The soTcrcij^ntv of this triple world was Viflinu's he having gained it 
by artifice from Bali, in the form of a tiny dwurf. See Juticx under * YifUiiu.' 

** The first meaning of the root an/ is * to trouble,* from which the gram- 
marians, fullowed by Bopp, have translated this woid *the troublcr of (bod) men.* 

*^ This wonl is expUinnl as comprising six spiH:ios of rilhiins, vix. incondinricn, 
poisoners, cut-throats, sti-ulcrs of |Nu|Kity, robbers of one's land, or one's wife, all 
of which pleasant and friendly ikiiIs ha<l lN>««n, miiirding to Sliridarusvfimiii, tliu 
•choliaU, filled by the Kuiui .igiiust the rOi»d.na«. 
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place. '^ Confusion of caste is (a gate) to liell^ both for the 
destroyers of the tribe, and for the tribe itself. For their 
fathers are deprived of the rites of funeral-cakes and libations 
of water, and thus full (from heaven).'* By the crimes of 
the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause confusion of 
caste,^ the eternal institutions of caste and tribe ^ are sub- 



'* Tlio wonion, for iiiRtnncc, wlinno hiiflbnnds, friondii, or rclaiionfl, haTO boon til 
sinin in buttle, no longer rcHtrnincd by law, seek hiisbanda among otbcr and lower 
castes or tribes, causing a mixture of blood, which many nations at oil ages haTe 
regarded as a most serious evil ; but particular! j those who — like the Arrans, the 
Jews and the Scotch — were at 6rst surround^ by foreigners Tery different to 
themselves, and thus preserved the distinction and genealogies of their races more 
effectively than any other. 

^ A distinction is to be made between Naraka and P&^&la, at least according 
to the Pur&Tias. In them Naraka only is the place of punishment for mortals, 
rfi^&la beinp; the region immodintely below the earth, which is inhabited by all 
the * opposition* of the llind6 Tantheon, the Daityas, D&navas, Ytkshas, 
Nfigas, etc. It is divided into seven regions, placed one below the other: and if 
we may credit the account of the Muni Nftrada, who, like Orpheus, went down to 
the regions below, the evil^ genii take great care to provide most comfortably for 
their bodily and sensual enjoyments, and make their habitation far more attractive 
than the cold virtue of Swarga. Thus the daughters of the demons wander about 
lavish of their fascinations ; the sun shines for light, and not for heat ; the demons 
themselves revel on excellent dinners and the best cellars, attended by bands 
of music and the songs of the Eo'il fCfueuluM Indictujf the nighting^e of India 
(see Wilson's * Yi^hiiiu Fur&i^a,* p. 204). ^ Naraka is a very different place. It is 
said to consist of twcnty>eight, and sometimes of many more divisions, each more 
terrible than the Inst, and allotted to tho punishment of different crimes. For a 
description, see ' Vi?hnu rur&^a,* p. 207. 

^ In bringing forwnnl these and other melancholy superstitions of Dr&hmanism 
in tho mouth of Aijnna, wo are not to suppose that our poet — though as much 
ItHihninn ns philosopher in ninny unimportant points of belief— himself received 
and approved of them. The present is one or those deplorable perversions of 
common sense which make the happiness, and even salvation of the dead, depend 
on tho practice of the living, and which are found in many churches where the 
hierarchy have had recourse even to menaces, to enforce tneir injunctions on an 
ignorant and superstitious populace. For a full account of the ceremonies here 
alluded to wo must refer tho reader to Colebrooke*s * Essays,* vol. i. p. 187, etc., 
and vol. ii. p. 3C3 ; and to the ' Asiatic Researches,* vol. vii. p. 245. It is only 
necessary here to stato that tho Shr&ddlia wns a funeral ceremony performed a( 
different periods by the nearest relatives of the deceased, and for fathers, grand- 
fathers, and gieat-grandfathers. It consisted in offering libations of pure water, 
and of Pii;ida8 (balls of meat or rice mixed with curds). The latter were offered 
for dead relatives generally, once a month at the new moon ; or for one who had 
just died, during the ten unys of mourning, one on the first, two on the second, 
three on the third day, and so on. The former were included in the daily duties 
of the householder. Tho neglect of their pcrformnnco would cause the dead 
to quit their residence in heaven, and bo precipitated into Naraka. See Monu, iii. 
120—280; and Yfijnavnlkyn, i. 217—226, and 249—267. 

^"^ Tlio women who mnrry men of other castes. 

'* The scholiast explains j'dli by vat\iaf * caste/ kula being rather 'family' or 
* tribe.' 
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rened. We hare loamt (from lacred writ) that a aojoom* 
in hell neceaaarily awaiU the men who tubYert the institutiona 
of their tribe, O Kjruhna! Alaa! we haYo dotcrmined to 
commit a great crime, ainco, from tho dcairo of aoYorcignty 
and ploaturea, we are preporod to tlajr our own kin. Ik*tter 
were it for mo, if tho Dhirtar4fh(raa, being armed, would 
alay me, harmleia and unroaiating, in the fight.' 



8ANJAYA Si*OKK. 

ITaving thua apoken in the midat of the bottle, Arjuna, 
whoao heart waa troubled wttli grief, lei fall hia bow and 
arrow, and ant down on tlie bench of the cliariot. 

Thua in the Upanishada, called the holy BhagaYad-Qiti, 
in the tcience of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of doYotion, 
in the colloquy lietwcen the holy Kfishna and Arjuna, 
(atanda) the firat chapter by name 

*TIIK PEiirONDKNCY OK AIUUNA.*'*' 



** Wbith, Hk« Ui« rcsi<l««ot of Um rood in TImtcs, laite em\j for t piriod 
eMiMMMnrato with tkmr erinct ; aA«r wnkli Um/ an bora aftia oa aartk la tb« 

«• TbU UUa b maoh loagvr ia Uia Bwlia MS., aad tliortar ia Ka. f of Um 
Paris MttS. Tbora it litUa dooU, M)rt Liaca, thai Om ditMioa of oat poMi iaio 
aiiinlan or laaJiaga ^mdApdpmJ wot Uio vurk of Um aatlior luaMal^ Maoa a diviai— 
fd uo mmm alaMil alvaft aeeoaipaaioi ii; bai Uia liUoa kair* boa* aikWd by 
ward J oopyUla, «bo rtt«l ia loaf itMimbtaf aaao<ta M ia nat i. b«t do aol olvayt 
aaccud ia tsilaaf Uia titio to tito ooalooU. Kacb of iUmo tiUot dmhbai Um 
BbagaTod-GiU la ita ditwv cbararton. I^Mota mgj^vato tbo lruMUu«a c»f 
Upantfbad bj 'tpModa,' vii. of tbo Mabfcbbfcnilm, aa a<4 trta Um arid* of Um 
oupyiMa vottid bava darad to raak o«r pocai amoag tb« rpaaifhadt of iba Yadaa. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

To him thus filled with compassion, with his troubled eyes 
full of tears, and sunk in grief, the slayer of Madhu spoke 
these words : 

TUB TIOLY ONB^ SPOKB. 

'Wherefore, Arjuna, has this dejection in matters of 
difficulty come upon thee, so unworthy of the honourable, 
and leading neither to heaven' nor to glory P Do not give 
way to weakness, King! That does not become thee ! But 
cast ofi* this mean efieminacy of heart, and arise, tormentor 
of thy foes I ' 

ARJUNA SPOKB. 

'IIow should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with 
my shafts against Bhfshma and Drona, both worthy to be 
honoured, slayer of thy foes P For it were better to eat 
even the bread of beggary in this world, and not to slay 
these venerable' men of great esteem. But were I to slay 
these venerable men here, though they long for plunder, I 



1 Eri^h^a. 

' Since it dcpriTcd bim of tho chanco of being sUia in battle, wbicb would 
bave expedited nis journey to tbe regions of blisa. 

' Lit, 'Preceptors* ; but since Dro^a is tbe only one, at least of whom we 
know, and be ratber an dehdrya tban a guru^ wo prefer to take tbis word in 
a more general sense. The gnm^ or spiritual tcacber, was always a Br&bma^; 
and, in toacb others, must himself bo learned, old in yonrs, and of high authority. 
The Hrfibmatis were the mtwt honoured caste, and the gum tbe most honoured 
lirdhman ; thus tlie name becomes one of great distinction, and would be applied 
generally to such men as Bhffhma and Dbritar&^b^ra, tho grand-uncle and undo 
of Arjuna. 
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should eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we tell 
'which of these two things may be better for us — that we 
^ should conquer them or they conquer us. Thoso very men, 
the Dh&rtarashtraSi whom if we slay wo shall not wish to live 
ourselves, are drawn up opposite to us. As I am of a dis- 
position which is affected by compassion and the fear of 
doing wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty/ 
I ask thee which it is better to do P Toll me that distinctly I 
I am thy disciple.' Teach me, who now implore thee I For 
I do not see what can dispel this grief, which scorches my 
senses,* even were I to obtain the complete unrivalled 
sovereignty of the earth, and the command even of the 
deities.' 

SANJATA SPOKE. 

Arjuna, the harassor of his foes, having thus addressed 
Kfishna, having said to Qovinda, 'I will not fight,' was 
silent Thon, between tho two armies, KriHhnu, smiling, 
addressed these words to him thus downcast : 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' Thou hast grieved for those who need not be grieved for, 
but thou utterest words of wisdom f The wise grieve not for 
dead or living. V But never at any period did I, or thou, or 



* Bewildered ta to wbmi it ii mj datj to do in thii etie. 

* Tbii muet not be taken Htenlly. Anona, ti the boeom friend of Kpfh^e, 
eaanoi be considered aa hii diadple, bat pfocea hinuGlf in that rclutionihip to him 
from a oonacioufncflt of his own i|pioranoe how to act, and Kpfh^a's ability 
to instruct him. Throoeh tlie poetical portraying of his struj^lo botwoen duly 
and feeling, we mark Uio DrCihma^ in our author, who, ever mindful uf the 
didaetic nature of his poem, describes his hero as a devoted follower of the 
ioatitutions of his law and religion. 

* lit, * Driea up my senses.' It most be understood as 'paralyses, obacnrea my 
ftienltiea of perception,* the faculty being used for the Mrccution itself. The 
aenaes fwdnj^m) are here, in the atricl meaning of the Knglish word, the 
fiieultiea of perception, not those of judgment and reason ^ but as the latter are 
inilaenoed bv the application of tho formor to external objects, the concrete may 
bo bore rondorwl by tlio abstract. 

V Nam«?ly, In what he has said eoneeming the deatniction of a tribe end tho 
ooafu^uii of caste. lie has spoken with judgment, but is noTertheless nistakeo. 
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/these kings of meiii not exist, nor shall any of us at any time 
|lieuceforward cease to exist.^ As the soul in this body 
jundorgoes the changes of childhood, prime, and age,' so it 
{obtains a new body (hereafter) ;^^ a sensible roan is not 
I! troubled about that. But the contact of the elements, son 
V of Kuntil which bring cold and heat, pleasure and pain," 
which come and go, and are temporary, these do thou 
.' endure,^' Bhfiratal For that man whom, being the same in 
I pain and pleasure, and ever constant,'' tlicse elements do not 
afflict, best of men I is fitted for immortality.'^ There is no 
existence for what does not exist, nor is there any non- 
existence for what exists.'^ But even of both of these, those 
who discern the truth perceive the true end.'* Enow this, 
that that by which all this universe is created'^ is inde- 



\ 



* Tho first philotophieal tetitt of our poctn, the Etcrnitr and Immoiiolitj 
of the Soul, which hu had no beginning tnd will haTe no end. 

* Childhood comprehends boyhood also, prime is youth and manhood, age the 
period after the turn of life. Compare ' Hitopadesha,' i. 118, where childhood it 
limited to the age when a girl is marriageable. 

^ The ieeond philotophieal tentt^ the Mortality and Mutability of the Body; 
and the thirds tho Tmnsmiipntion of tho Soul, are hero established. The body it 
virlimlly chnngod in tlio (iifrrront ngoa of man, though tho ohaiif^o is gradual. 
1'miisniigmtion affocU tho soul no more than tlicM chongos; it is merely a more 
marked and sudden change. 

^* It is well to obscnro the order of these four words, which, when they are 
usc«l together, is generally pro^crTcd. Pleasure corresponds to cold, pain to 
heat— a curious contrast of llindii ideas to those of our northern chilly climea. 

*' In such a manner that both shall be alike and the difference imperoeptibla. 
He here and in the next shloka introduces at once the chief doctrine of praotioal 
Yoga, the impassibility to be acquired towards all external inflnenoe. 

>* And of equanimity in regard to the internal influenoes of pamon. 

** Union with tho Snprcmo Spirit at the final emancipation, which is the only 
real immortality, since oren hoavon and tho gods roust haTC an end. 

>* The only real existence is eternal existence, that of spirit Matter does nol 
really exist, but is merely the production of MflyC^ the mystic power by which tha 
Supreme Being has created an illusive and temporary matter, whieh seena to 
exist, but does not really do so. There is then no real existence for matter, nor 
non-existence for spirit, which alone really exists. 

>• Schlegel renders the word antu$ by ' discrimen,' Wilkins by 'destination.' 
The meaning of tho passage is obscure, but I eoofcss I see no way of translating 
it correctly but that which is hero ailoptcd. Tho end and object of the oonneetiOB 
of spirit with matter, tho philosopher knows to be the emancipation of tiie tool, 
which is effected thereby. See Jntrwiuetion, A., Parts I. and 111. 

'^ Lit, 'expanded.' It is a purcW philosophical use of the word, and allndea 
to the doctrine that the Supremo Being is at the same time the efflcieiit and 
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structible.'* No one can cause the destraction of this 
iDexhaustiblo thing. These finite bodies have been said to 
/Belong to an eternal, indestructible and infinite spirit. 
Therefore fight, Dh&rata I He who believes that this spirit 
can kill, and he who thinks that it can be killed, both of 
these are wrong in judgment. It neither kills, nor is killed. 
It is not born, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, 
nor will it ever have an origin. Unborn, changeless, eternal 
both as to future and past time,^* it is not slain when the 
body is killed. How can that man, O son of Ppth&t who 
knows that it is indestructible, constant, unborn, and 
inexhaustible (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill 
'anybody himself! As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and 
takes other new ones, so does the soul quit worn-out bodies, 
and enter other new ones. Weapons cannot cleave it. Fire 
cannot bum it, nor can water wot it, nor can wind dry it^ 
It is impenetrable, incombustible, incapable of moisture, and 
'also of drying. It is constant, capable of going everywhere, 
firm, immoveable, and etemaL It is said'* to be invisible, 
incomprehensible, immutable. Therefore, knowing it to be 
such, thou art not right to grieve for it And even if thou 
deem** it bom with the body and dying with the body,^ still. 



miterial eanse of th« aniTerM. The OMonoo of matter fprakfiti or mdpdj ii tn 
inherent portion of the Sopreme Being himself. Tliii ho caiuei to emanate from 
himaelf in the form of nutlor, and hence the me of the wonl Msm (root tam\ 
* itretched out, developed.' Tlie more uaual word for the idea of creation ia ary, 
which in liko manner signifiea * to tend forth, to caoae to come forth, emanate,* 
but Uiii root has received the force of mere eJUitnt creation, and UUum ii 
therefure preferable in the strict philosophical sense of * cause to emanate/ 

^ The fourth philo90phiml ttnet is horo exhibited, the Rxistonoe of a Saprena 
Spirit, to whom to rofor the existciico of the uuivorso ftat amnmmj, 

1* Pitrd^M meana, literally, 'ancient,' but, in opposition to $hd$kwmU, * eternal 
as to the future,' it undoubtedly means ' eternal as to the past, without bef^nning.' 

^ A poetical mode of expressing that matter has no direct influence on spirit* 

*^ In former philosophical treatises, as those of Kapila and Ishwara Kpyhna. 

** He now adopts a new line of argument Waiving tho immortality of the 
aonl fur the sake of argument, he oxhurit him not to pity his enemies beoutso they 
aro about to die, since that is tho fate of all alike. 

" Lit., ' Constantly bom and constantly dying ;' that is, bom and dying with 
every new body which it enters. 
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great-armed one! thou art not right to grieve for it For 
to everything born death is certain, to everything dead 
regeneration is certain. Therefore thou art not right to 
grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which 
exist are invisible in their primeval state, visible in their 
intermediate state, and again invisible in their final state.** 
What cause it there for bewailing in thisP One looks on the 
soul as a miracle, another speaks of it as a miracle, another 
hears of it as a miracle, but even when he has heard of 
it, not one comprehends it.^ The soul in every creature's 
body is always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not right 
to grieve for any creatures.** And considering thine own j . 
duty (as a Kshatriya), thou art not right to waver. For there fM'yi^\ 
is nothmg better for a Kshatriya than lawful war.*^ Ilappy 
are the warriors who undertake such a war as is spontane- 
ously offered them — an open door to heaven.* But if thou 4 
wilt not join in this lawful fight, thou abondonest thine own 
duty and glory, and contractest a crime. And mankind will 
moreover relate of thee imperishable infamy. And to a noble 



'* TI10 iuicrmodiato ttato » this life, in which the loul if infottccl with a bodj 
visiblo to man, and before and after which it ii inTinble to man. Bhktdnl might 
equally refer to material obiecta, and the lenten^ to the doctrine of the 
emanation of palpable matter from the material essence favyaktmy ffrakfitij^ and 
itn rc-cntranco into it at tlie dissolution. It woiUd then be translated *all 
material objects hare the undeveloped principle favyakiaj ts their origin, de- 
veloped matter (vyakuj as their miJdle state, and again the undeveloped 
principle as their final condition.* 

^ This is merely a declaration of the difficulty of comprehending the ioal. 
Hirce grades of students are distinguished, first, he who has arrived by the 

f)rnctico of Yoga nt what may be compared to the actual power of montallT 
»rhnli1inp tlio soul ; secondly, Uio philosopher who toachoi oonooming it ; ana 
thirdly, his studious disciple. 

^ * Not for all,* is often equivalent in Sanskrit to * not for any.' 

^ Again ho adopts a new line of argument, and reminds that the duty of the 
caffte to which he oelongs should out-Mlanee all other eonsiderationa. The duty 
of the Drdhma^ was study, and the teaching of religion ; that of the Kshatriya. 
govern men t, and the subjection of one's enemies, in uiort the protection, internal 
iKWiX rxtomnl, of one's oountnr; that of the Vaishya, commeree and agricnlture; 
and tliiit of the Rliiulra, fnithiul sorvieo of hit mnstor. Arjnna wee a Kshntriva 
by i)irl1i, nnd it wns therrforr a crime in him to neglect thoee dnttci on which tne 
nnfrty of his party depended, particularly at such a crisis. 

>'* It was believed tliat the warrior who died in battle was etrried at once to 
Indra's heaven. 
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[man infamy i* worse" than death. The great warriort will 
think that thou haat retired Trom the battle out of Tear, and 
thou wilt undergo the contempt of thoeo by whom thou watt 
greatly esteemed.'* And many abusive wonls will thine 
enemies utter, sneering at thy prowess. What can bo moro 
wretched than thatP If slain thou wilt go to Hearen, or if 
riotorious thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore arise, O son 
of Eunti ! Make up thy mind for the fight. liooking on 
pleasure or pain, gain or loss, rictory or defeat, as the same, 
gird thyself for the battle. And thus thou wilt not incur 
sin. This opinion has been set before thee in accordance with 
S4nkhya (rational) doctrine. Now hear it in accordance 
with Yoga (derotional) doctrine.** Imbued with that opinion 
thou wilt discard these bonds of action," son of Pfithi. In 



» WilkiM. Mlowfd by Schlcgvl ii kit Ant clittim, traiMlalM tinikfrntt m if 
U Mgvilloa * UmH Umg aAct.' Uti6x]r (iMCuTcml tlw folljcjr, %m\ is liM ircuwl 
•ditiwa ScUirI Iim |ir«»AU<il bt bi« ivHurU. We rvfcr iboav vbo mwk U» pitniM 
Um qucalioa in iii <ki«tb to CMtv*t criUqa* om SchUfoTt cditioa m Um * }omrmaX 
<i« Hatmm,' P«ri% 1826. aad Schiml't rt|47 (* JoursAl AaiatiqiM,* vol. ti. 1816), 
Mid lo tbo UU«r't moHm os Uii« voru. 

*• lal, *AmI whoM eonlMnpi Ukmi will ittcwr, frow baTi«f bMi frMtlf 

«ilw«iod ** iMTtBf Um wto— wiSai*li«d; witbovt muj i>ii<po«d— t w mU ntm 

to cocrwpoml to Um raUlit« oml Tbit JiSkvUj wigbc b« rviaovcd bj Mip|ftlyi«f 
wmUmt word for tk^ tad rtferrisf pmkdm to wmk^ra»kd» ; wbiU ScbUjel mm 
Lmmb Mifftrt mkdm tat pmAdm^ or m^Jkir dfdtfmti for Umtttd jMiSNVti- No«« of 
lb«i OMiMUirtt, bow«for, art tupportoU by Um II 88. 

*> UBdovbtodlf Ui« MUMi by wbict Ibo two teHoob of pbilotnpby w«ro ksoww 
ais iMTt iatondod !■ Ui« wortk 84Mbbym tad Yo^ ; b«i iit ibo •ohm Umo il wmI 
bo rtw—birod wbal idc« Iboot woitlt oonvoyod. •t«i wb«« iMcd m ammo of 
Umm l y e to oM, to Um Ilind4 wind. TbiM Um 84nbbir« wm ao colM frow ito 
portlT tpooiUlaTO mm! Ibeoroiicd noliirt ; tbo Yoga, wbilo moro pracUcol, if »ol 
wbolly ftbioal ia its tottdc^ey, wm Maioly diiliMii»bcd by iu iocukaltaf p*f^ 
or a tpirilaal naioa wilb Iba Sa pr aa n Iktaf eSactod by Mcditolitrti aad aiorliS- 
ealioa, wbicb wa may al oaea torw 'detoUoa.* Kri«»bna alliidca» ia BMatioaiaf 
84akbya, to Iba bniad pbiloiopUical pnaciploi wliicii be 1m« beta bilb«fto 
aiflaiaiag, tba imaMrlalily of ilia anal, ita iraaMaij^lioiM aad ao fuclb, wbicb 
Iba Yofa fyatna bald ia ouaiaMa wilb tbc Hliakbya , but Iba ptcalMr toaHa of 
Iba Yofa wo baaetforib to ba asplaiaad aad atcd aa a cuaaoUlioa aad aacoarafa* 
tl fwr Arji 



** Tba * boadt of actioa* (kmrtmrnUmdAsJ raear to oflca Ibroagboal oar potm, 
iKal wa caaaol rafraia from raiurmliag ia briaf fona Uia r&pUaaUoa abicli bat 
alnMdy bean ipvro ia tba latrodactioa. In Indian pbilutt»t>br all actioaa tbal 
arara aadartakm wilb aa iaUrcatcd BKHive, whatbcV tu ulviiin tnaM aartblv 
advaatafa and fralify toaM trIStb dcairv, or with tba bopt> Out Ibry auald 
ba rrwanM by adaiiUaaoa to Htaraa, mtn balirttd to impliraia iba ac«4ir la 
carUtn ato tata r y aaaaaqaaacat. Tba principal U Ibcta wat carUily rtfaactalMa, 
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this (system of Yoga) thero is no destruction of nor detriment 
to one's efforts;^ even a little of this religious practice 
delivers one from great risk.** In this (system) there is only 
one single object of a steady constant nature, son of Kuni! 
Those who do not persevere have objects with many ramifi- 
cations and without end.^ Not*^ disposed to meditation and 
perseverance is the intention of those who are devoted to 
enjoyments and dominion, and whose minds are seduced 
(from the right path) by that flowery'^ sentence which is 
proclaimed by the unwise, who delight in texts from the 
Yedas, son of Prith&, and say, ** There is nothing else than 
that,''^ being covetous-minded, and considering heaven as 
the very highest good;^' and which offers regeneration as the 



tlie Tery evil which philosoph y was intended to anist in aToidin^, and the ptmish- 
inont in suhacquent fiTes on earth of many of onr actions in this life. This ideft 
took such firm root in the Hindd mind, always tending towards fatalism, that we 
find in works where philosophy has not the slightest part, that the speaker 
consoles himself for afflicting e?ents by the comfortable reflection that they are 
merely the punishment of actions performed in a prerions existence. 

^ Efiforts made for the accomplishment of some worldly and selfish plan are 
always more or less liable to destruction and detriment. £?en if the object 
bo attnincd, the enjoyment can never Inst. This constitates dettmetiotif and the 
nltiMiint to nitniii our objtwt alwuvs moots with more or loss of impediment. Bui 
the cfiorts made in the practice of Yoga all tend to one object, — tne emandpation 
of the soul from material life. This, when gained, is eternal, and our efforti 
towards its attiiinment can meet with no obstruction, since the actions we perform 
will not afloct it, whether they are successful or not, being performed without 
regard to their success or failure. 

^ The risk of failure which must always attend earthly efibrts. 

^ In the practice of devotion the one single object is the emancipation of the 
soul. In worldly actions the objects are as many as our desires, and subdivided by 




tion, object.* 

^ This is an instance of the puxsling complication of the relative construction 
in Sanskrit, which always begins with the dependent phrase. We are forced to 
begin with Shi. 44, in order to render the meaning intelligible. 

^ ru^hpitttf * flowery,' and is explained by the scholiast to mean 'pleasanti 
until it falls,* in contrast to fruit, which yields a more substantial and durable 
pleasure. The whole passage is probably directed against the PArva Mim&pslt 
school, which puts such faith in obcaience to the practical injunctions of 
the Vcdns. 

^* The Judaists of India, who believo that the letter of IIolj Writ will 
BAve tlicm. 

^ Ilcaven C»warga) being really nothing but a temporary reddenoe, and, like 
the rest of matter, subject to destruction, the only higheet good being emanei- 
pation. 
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reward of actions/^ and enjoins many different ceremonies for 

the sake of obtaining pleasures and dominion. The subject 

of the Yedas is the three qualities.^^ O Arjunal be thou free 

from these three qualitieSi free from the ordinary influence of 

natural oppositos/* reposing on eternal truth, free from 

worldly anxieties, self-possessed.^ As many uses as there are 

in a tank filled with waters which flow together from every 

quarter, so many are there in all tlie Yedas to a sensible 

/Br&hman.^ Let then the motive for action be in the action 

} itself, never in its reward. Do not bo incited to actions by 

I (the hope of their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity 

/ to inertness. ^^ Persisting in devotion, and laying aside 



^ It iDcitet Of to good actions, with the promise of heing born in t faUae life 
in t superior condition to our present uno. 

«> The three (^utlitiei ^^«mdA) are treated of at Aill length in Ch. XYII. They 
were irresistible influences, which were supposed to accompany all matter, to com- 
pose the dispositions of men, according to the proportions in which ther wer« 
united, and to be the causes of the superiority and inferiority of all things; 




means that ne should detect and repulse their influence in all his actions and 
passions, and act from reason, not from impulse. 

** DtPMuiwm is lit * a pair/ thence a pair composed of any one thing and ill 
opposite, such as cold and heat, nleasnre and pain, love and hate, etc His 
injunction amounts to a oomroand to acquire perfect oquaniroitT. The word 
Mtiwm in the following compound has been referred by some to the flrst of the 
three qualities, and nMiMMiriM translated in consoquonco, ' free from the other 
two ()ualitiea,' Yis. nO^s and imMtt (see I^nghus* critique in the 'Journal 
Asiatiquo,' tuI. i?. 1824. p. 240, etc.). DieMudwa, howutor, will not boar this 
■waning, and Kpfh^ has warned Arjuna to atoid mU thr$$ qualities. Nor can 
they be separated, as will be seen in Ch. XVII. Their action is siways mingled and 
united, though one of the three always predominates. 

^ Yof^-Jakifrnm is a law term, meaning a contract made between two parties, 
by which one undertakes to fpard or insure any property, or et en the life of the 
other, fur a certain consideration. Uence it acquires the force of anzieir for one's 
property, for one's worldly interests generally. See llonu, Yii. 127, and riii. 230. 

** As a full tank of fmh water may be used for drinkinc^, bathing, washing 
one's clothes, and numerous other purposes, so the text of the Ve£s msy be 
tuned to any object of self-interest by a Brfchman who is well acquainted with 
then, and knows how to wield them. We may exemplify this general fact by the 
naes asade of texts from our own Scriptures in the mouths of the Puritans on the 
one hand, and of the Cairaliers on the other. Our author must not, however, be 
ttiiderrtood to reject the use of the Vrdas by what he here says. He merely 
advises a carefhl use of them. Kapila himself admiu them as a last source of 
proof of the truth when others fiiil. 

^ He urges throughout the poem the necessity and excellence of action, and 
wishes it to be nndcntood that action is injurious only when undertaken with 
selfish motiTCi. 
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covotousness, perform thy actions, despiser of wealth t 
being the same in success or failure. Equanimity is called 
devotion** (Yoga). For by far inferior is the performance 
of works *^ to nionUil devotion, despiser of wealth ! Seek 
a refuge in thy mind. Wretched are they whose impulse 
to action is its reward. He who is mentally devoted 
dismisses (by means of Yoga^) alike successful and unsuc- 
cessful results. Therefore give thyself up to devotion. 
Devotion is success in actions. For those who are mentally 
devoted and wise, renouncing the reward which is the result 
of their actions, and liberated from the necessity of regenera- 
tion, attain to that place which is free from all disease.*' 
When thy mind shall have worked through the snares of 
delusion, then wilt thou attain to indifference to the doctrines, 
which are either (already) received or have yet to be re- 
ceived.^ When thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas,** 




dovottoii. 

*^ £Ten of religious duties, sacrifico, mortification, etc., but onlj when under- 
tiiken from some selfish motiTe, whether personal aggrandisement, or future 
happiness. 

^B By these words I have rendered iha (lit 'here,') which alludoi to the 
doctrines of which he is speaking. 

** He here asserts for his system what is generally asserted in the ontest in 
most collections of StStras or philosophic maxims— the power of releasing its 
follower from the necessity of transmigration and ensurinff his final emancipation. 
The word andmaya is well chosen to express the state of union of the sonl with 
the Supremo Spirit. While, in a philosophic point of liew, it contrasts real 
immortality witn the apparent immortality of tlie gods, who, however, were not 
onlj destined to perish m* the final dissolution, but oould even (as in the case of 
Inm) pine away and lose their power in oonsequence of the curse of some sancti- 
fied mortal, it expresses perfect beatitude in a physical point of Tiew to the mind 
of the nindd, whose climate seldom left him long free from sickness. 

M Those which haTC been received or heard are the Yedos ; the others, the 
philosophic systems. The roottAru means to 'hear traditionally, and oeoept;' 
shruta if oonstanUy used for the doctrines of the Yedos, as »mriti is for tneir 
ritual. Shr^tavya is then that which, as they saT, should be accepted t or the 
construction put on the Ycdas by the schools which undertake to elucidate then, 
OS tlio MiniKpsfc and Vcdi^tn. 

*i lie will introduce the doctrines and rules for practice of his system till he has 
thoroughly destroyed all reliance on those of tbe established religion tnd its 
text>book. 
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•hall remain unwaTering, and constant in contemplation, then 
ahalt thou attain to derotton/ 

ARJUNA 8POKB. 

* Wliat ii the deecription * of one confirmed in epiritual 
knowledge, and constant in contemplation, Kpf hpa ? How 
does a man of steady meditation conTene f How does he act 
when at rest, how when in action f ' 

mm HOLT ONB sroKB. 

* When he has put away all desires which enter the heart, 
and is satisfied by himself in himself, he is then said to be 
confirmed in spiritual knowledge. When his heart is not 
troubled in adTersities, and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled ; 

he is free from passion, fear and anger, and constant in 
^mediUtion, he is called a "Muni/'» That man possesses 
spiritual knowledge who is free from desire towards any 
object, and neither delights in nor is arerse from whaterer he 
meets with, be it good or bad. And when he draws in his 
senses from the objects of sense, eren as a tortoise draws 
together its limbs on each side,^ he is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge. The objects of sense turn away from a man who 
refrains from food. Eren appetite turns away when it 
perceiTes his extreme freedom from appetite.*^ For often tlie 



SbaI e'MUMipattoa, Im prowtii to a ikMnplioM oC Um mas wIm ftmtUtm VL 
Bkd^4 it Ul * wmefc/ but ila vidUmIim bj tb« KluiliafC m liMifi, *<li»- 
tiAfmifihiMf BMtfk, avoidi all ndmaJmmtj im vImI iiiiiiittly M!li9W%, 

^ Tlib BMM b M( oonflMd to Um IblWvtvi of Uug Mci. II it mmmdij 
appliod to all rilifioM ilotoitoi, mm! mort Mptmlly lo ihoM wIm, by smw 



pr«icnb«d eovrw of abilniclMMi mm! MorttSeolt«a, MMrmllj ptrloraMd ia Um 
joo^K boTO loqiitrod • tUU of mmu tpiriUMliMo. Ilort, wbort f&HmH ^*^ 
•iaitj tad iaptHibiHty oro tbo iiBiwiry o wiiili oaj^ tl abovU bt lalMa fai ill 
wi4otl MOM, Ibol of MUiU J ptfoooaft. 

M A« lorloiM 4row« io ito boMi awl ImI mmJUt ili abtil, tad Ibw pwia 
IboM finMo oiicnMl inflo#o«M of oil ktotk* tbo doroUa tboiM koif bit ttMM 
wtlbta btOMtlf. utukSrcimd by tbt obyecto vbtcb torrooail btw. Tbol it, by toM* 
pUlo dootinioa otm tbo ttatct, b« tboold ooi tllov ttlMBol obfotit lo oMt bit 
boon tbroogb tb««i. 

•• Tbit wooU tttoi lo bo oolbiM »oro iboa • ptrMuSotiM of Um iliwli 
of ttMt tad of opptlalt, Mtoal lo tbov tbol oAtr o eooipUlo tolji^otioo of bat 
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agitated senses of a prudent man, even though he strive (to 
subdue them), carry off his licart by violence. Let a man, 
restraining all these, remain in devotion when at rest,^ and 
intent on mo alone. For ho, whoso senses are under his 
control, possesses spiritual knowledge. Attachment to objects 
of sense arises in a man who meditates upon them; from 
attachment arises desire ; from desire passion springs up ; 
from passion comes bewilderment ; from bewilderment, con- 
fusion of the memory;^ from confusion of the memory, 
destruction of the intellect ; from destruction of the intellect, 
he perishes. But he who approaches the objects of sense 
with senses free from love and hate, and beneath his own 
control, having his soul well-disposed, attains to tranquillity 
of thought. In this tranquillity there springs up in him a 
separation from all troubles. For the mind of him whose 
thoughts are tranquil soon becomes fixed ^ (on one object). 
He who does not practise devotion has neither intelligence 
nor reflection. And he who does not practise reflection has 
no calm. How can a man without calm obtain happiness P 
When a man's heart is disposed in accordance with his 
roaming senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowledge as 
the wind does a ship on the waves.^ Therefore, great- 




senses and desires, the restraint itself becomes so much the easier, since those Tery 
objects and that yery appetite seem to haye lost their influence and effect upon the 
devotee. 

** Lit, * Sit in de?otion/ etc., in answer to Aij ana's question, * How docs 
he act when at rest P' 

*^ Confusion of memory implies for^ctfulnoss of his duty ; and destruction of tho 
intellect entails Ices of his senses, lolly, under the influence of which he acts 
wrongly and absurdly, and hence commits sins, which are recompensed with hdi 
and destruction. 

>^ When the thoughts quit worldly objects, the mind is secured finom fear and 
anxiety, and fixed on the one object of pious meditation, the Supreme Being. 

** A fine poetic simile. The ship is tossed about by the waves, and the wayes 
aro raised by the wind. Tlie ship is man's knowledge, which should be directed 
towards its haven, tho Supremo Doing. The senses which wander here and Uiere 
after every pleasant object are tho waves, and the heart which directs them to 
those objects by its desires is the wind. The senses toss the mind about, and the 
heart with its passions at length wrecks and destroys it, as the wind does the 
vessel. The simile is interesting as one of the proofs of the state of civilisation 
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armed one! he is possessed of spiritual knowledge whose 
senses are entirely withheld from objects of sense. The self- 
governed man is awuko in that which is night to all (other) 
beings ; that in which other beings aro awake is night to the 
self-governed.^ IIo into whom all dosiros ontor in tho samo 
manner as rivers enter the ocean, which is (always) full, yet 
does not move its bed, can obtain tranquillity/^ but not ho 
who loves desires. That man who, casting off all desires, acts 
without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, attains to 
tranquillity.^ This is the condition of tho Supreme Being,! 
son of PpthA I Having obtained this, one is not troubled ; 
and remaining in it, even at the time of death, he passes on 
to extinction ^ in the Supreme Spirit/ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc.,^ (stands) the Second Chapter, 
by name 

* APPLICATION TO THE SANKHYA DOCTRINE.' 



pre?aiHng tt the period when our poem wu compoeed. Our tuihor belonged 
uodoobtedlv to on inland district, pernepe many hundred learuei from the aea, yet 
foch waa the communication over the vaat continent that ne had at leaat henrd 
deacribed, if he had not himaelf teen, the wreck of a fcsael on the aea. 

M Spiritnal knowledge ia as dark and mysterious as night to the world, though 
the devotee is there at home and sees clearly, whilst worldly interests, in which 
mankind aoe their way distinctly as in the day-time, are dark and unknown to the 
devotee, practising abstraction in the jungle. 

*^ He whom all desires enter without exciting or affecting any more than riTCti 
flow into tho ocean, which, though it is already full, docs not niuke it extend its 
limits, etc. 

** Namely tranquillity fihdnti)^ by which we must here understand what 
Kapila cul\\% jivHtnukd^ a stuto of multi, or M-paration of the soul from the body, 
which takes place even during life. The soul is not really and actually so 
sepanitul, but is virtually so since the influence of the body upon it is entirely 
destroyed. In describing it as the state of the Supreme Spirit (Brahma), he 
means that the soul is equally free fn»m the influence of matter as that Spirit, and, 
in short, in the sums state as if actually unitc«l to it. 

^ IJt., * blowing out,' is the complete union of the soul with the Supreme 
Spirit, the loos of its individualitv, and its amalgamation with the one Ileing. 
Tnia, aa being the only state of real happineoo, the only one of immortolity, is the 
aim and object of Ilindd philooophy. 

** It io usrleos to repcot the formula at the end of each chapter, and we content 
onroelveo with the title. Tliis, like most of the others, is rendirrd difHcult by the 
introduction of the word Yoga, without any apparent use, merely to recall that 
that achool is here treated of. As it is one of those wonls whoso meanincs are 
numberlcoB, it io introduced without difliculty, and must here U^u* the tranuolion 
we give it. 



CHAPTEE THE THIED. 

ARJUNA 8P0KB. 

/If thought be deemed by thee, thou who art iuToked 

[ by mortals ! superior to action,^ why then dost thou direct 

mo to this dreadful deed? Thou bewilderest my mind by 

thy ambiguous words.' Tell me therefore one only thing 

for certain, by which I may obtain happiness/ 

THE HOLT 0MB SPOKE. 

' I have already declared to thee,' sinless one 1 that there 
were two modes of life ^ in this world — that of the followers 
of the S&nkhya (rational) school in devotion through spiritual 
knowledge, and that of the followers of the Toga (devotional) 
school in devotion through works.' Without undertaking 



I See Chapter II. 49. 

' Kpyhi^a has alwayf been exhortinff him to perfonn deeds worthy of a warrior, 
but hat alio told him that mental dcToiion it ■Qperior to action. Arjuna it 
naturally bewildered as to which to prefer, in order to ensure his salfttion and jet 
do his duty. 

' Chapter II. 39. 

* Of philosophic and therefore salutary life. 

* In drawing the distinction between the two schools, and attribnting know* 
ledge u the watchword of siUvaiion to the one,—* action,* properly unoertaken, 
as that of the otlior, — Kpyh^a mniit not bo understood to separate the schools 
UicmsclTcs, but merely their comprehension of the means of salfation. All the 
metaphysical and phjaiolo^cal, and even a part of the theological, doctrines of the 
two schools were quite similar, and were receifed hj the Toga from the 84nkhya; 
but while the former oflets, as the means of saltation, action performed without 
worldly interest, and dcTotion consisting in meditation, eonteraolation, and aelf- 
dominion, the latter bids us renounce action as useless, and have reoourse to 
spiritual knowledge. This knowledge is the clear comprehension of the nature of 
tlie uni?crse snd of the object of man, by the soul, rcceiTed through the body, and 
ns this is not merely obtained by the study of Kaplla's Stftraa, or Ishwara 
Kpflina's shlokas, devotion, contemplation, and effort must be employed for that 
olijcct. We have, therefore, thonght flt to translate the word Togm in both com- 
pounds by * devotion,' Uioiigh the flrst compound might ha?e equally well bees 
rendered * application to knowledge.' 
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actions a man cannot enjoy freedom from action/ nor does he 
arrive at perfection from renunciation (of actions) only J For 
one can never for a single moment even exist without doing 
some action. For every one is forced, even against his will, 
to perform an action by the qualities which spring from 
nature.' He who remains inert, restraining the organs of 
action,* and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, ia 
called a false pietist of bewildered soul.* But he who, re- 
straining his senses by his heart,'^ and being free from 
interest (in acting), undertakes active devotion through tho 
organs of action, is praiseworthy. Do thou perform tho 
actions which are necessary. Action is better than inactivity. 
And if inactive, thou wilt not even acquire the necessary 
sustenance for the body. This world entails the bonds of 
action on any action but that which has worship for its 
object.^^ Do thou, son of Eunti ! being free from selfish 



* TbU it explained by tba following ihloka : One ihouM not imagine that by 
merely titttng still and refuting to do anything, we are exempt from aotioo and do 
really not do anything, for the action of life lull continuea. 

^ That ia, by mere abetainin)|[ from action. True renunciation, u explained in 
Chapter V., eonnata in renouncing all interest and lelflah motifea in what we do. 

" The three qualities (see note 41 in Cb. II.) are the causes of action, altbongh 
mttw and tamttt are said to be inaoti? e, since they are inyariably mingled with a 
greater or leas proportion of »^«. From this passogo wo gather tliat ofon tho 
commonest actions of life, tho circulation of the blood and respiration, are 
attributed to tho iufluonco of tho throe qualitica. For it must bo rontomborod tliat 
they have not merely a moral influence on tho heart uf man, but a physical one on 
all matter, being sprung from prtlriti, or nature, the universal principle of matter. 

* The distinction must be remarked between the senses and the organs of action, 
both called 'senses* (indri^^ij in Ilind6 philosophy, and the latter merely 
distinguished here by the prefixing of tho word kurtmm. The senses are flfe, 
hearing, sight, smell, etc. ; the organs of action (kttrmmtdrifdnij also flfe, m. tho 
hands, the feet, the mouth, the anus and the penia. The action of these latter ii 
necessary to existence, and it is therefore ridiculous to imsgine that one renounora 
action merely by stsTing the action of these organs. 1 ho roan who ponders with 
his heart on sensual cnioyroenta, though he refrains from tho actual physical 
•ojuYment of them, b a false pietist, aa * He that looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, nath committed adultery with her already in his heart' (St. Matthew, r. 28.) 

^ It must be remembered that wmimm. * the heart,' is considered aa an eloTenth 
or internal sense, to which the ten external ones convey their impreasioas, and 
which in turn directs and rules them. 

» Aa haa been already remarked (Ch. II. note 32), actions performed fh>m 
interested motives were considered as bad, however go^Hl in thcmselvco, and 
entailed the necesaitv of being recompensed, the rood actions by a temporary 
sojourn in Heaven, tne bad by the same thing in Hell, both to bo followed by 
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interest, practise action which has that as its object. The 
creator,'* when of old ho had created mortals, together with 
the rite of sacrifice, said to them, " By means of this (sacrifice) 
ye shall be propagated. It shall be to you a cow of plenty.^' 
By means of it do ye support '^ the gods, and let these goda 
support you. Supporting one another mutually, ye will ob- 
tain the highest felicity. For being nourished by sacrifioes« 
the gods will give you the desired food. He who eats the 
food given by them, without first offering some to them, is a 
thief indeed.'' ^^ Good men, who eat what remains after the 
sacrifice, are liberated from all their sins ; but those bad men, 
who cook for their own sakes only, eat sin.'* Beings are 
nourished by food. Food has its origin from rain. Rain is 
the fruit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is performed by action.^^ 
Know that action proceeds from the Supreme Spirit. The 
Supreme Being is co-existent with the indiTisible. Therefore 
this spirit, which is omnipresent, is always present in the 
sacrifice.'* lie who in this life does not cause this cycle, thus 



iTfff>nomtlon on cnrih. ThcM Iboit «ro iho bonik of Miion, entallod on all Mtion 
which ia not (lorrocUy free (Vom any intorottcd or olher motifoi, and mtrtly 
performed u a mcana of wonliip to the Supromo Boing. 

** The Supreme Spirit, in hii ebaraeter of the ereatifo power penonifled aa 
Drahmk, initituted the aecrifloe with fire u a treaty of nrntnal aid between the 
godi and man, and gave the Vedu u the text-book for the uee of thia rite. Man 
wni to be propagated bj lacrifioe, since, when appeaaed and noorished bj it, the 
deitiei aent tne boona of aim, wind, and rain, bj which hia aoatenanoe waa 
procured. 

*' Thii, the Indian comu-oopin, ia the oow of Indra, from whioh ooold bt 
milked whateTcr wu deaired. 

^* The ofTcring waa bolioved to bo aotnallj brought awaj to the goda bj their 
mcnenger, the Are, and by them oaten. 

I* Since his food is originally the giA of the goda, to which he, howe? er, haa 
no right if be docs not sacriflce for it. 

'* Compare Mann, iii. 118. 

*^ Compare Mann, iii. 76. 

** The Br4hmanical scholiast has attempted to explain Irmhmm to mean the 
Vedas, which it often does in later Sanskfit, bnt never in onr poem. Sohlegel 
remarks tlmt the distinction to be here made between the two words trmkmm Sod 
tikthtirm^ both referring to the Supreme Bein|(, is that the former allodes to him 
in his iini?ersal, omnipresent, oharaeter, existing thronghoat matter, the latter to 
his own imlividualitj and, so to speak, personaTitj. Thia wonld be ouite oorreet 
if for Uttter we siibatitntotl fnrmtr^ and for/brm#r, Imlifr, Thia will be oleari? 
uniierslood by a careful study of Chapter XY., and partiealarly the ahlokaa lo 
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already reTolved, to continue revolving,'* lives to no porpoee, 
a life of sin, son of Prith& I indulging his senses. But the 
man who only takes delight in himdelf, and is satisfied with 
himself, and is content in himself alone, has no selfish interest 
in action.*^ He has no interest in what is done or what is not 
done in this world. Nor is there among all things which 
exist any object of use to him. Therefore do thou perform 
the work which should be done,'' without interest. For a 
man who performs his duty without interest obtains the 
highest (region). ** For by actions Janaka and others^ 
arrived at perfection. Even if thou only considorest the good 
of mankind, thou shouldst perform actions.'^ Whatever the 
most excellent practise, other men practise likewiBe. The 
world follows whatever example they set. I (for instance), 
son of Prith& ! have nothing which I am obliged to do 
throughout the three worlds, nor does there remain un- 
obtained by me anything which I might obtain,^ and yet I 



and 17. Three oate^rict of ipirit are there marked oat The h>weii if the eoiil 
of man ealled kshura, divUible ; the next \m akthara, indimible, explained by the 
word kit^Mtka, * perTading all things;' the third ia the Supreme Being in hb own 
indiridual perwnality, there called pmntmdimd, and oorretponding to krmkwim here. 
Theee ihadee of meaning are the more difficult to trace, u they are found in no 
other work than tliat before ua. 

'* The reTolring cycle in which thia life moTce hu been jnit explained. Action 

Kfforroi lacrifloo ; Moriflco bringi rain, etc. ; rain, food ; and food inpporta man. 
e thorefuro who doos not act at all stoiie tho wholo ordor of lifo, ana though ha 
liyei, livei ieniually only, not religiously. 

** lie who doee not seek for any enjoyment from without, but it all in all to 
himself, perform! actioni ai a duty, and not with any selfish or interested motive. 

** Generally speaking all duties of religion, but hero more particularly the 
peculiar offices or caste which KftMbna is exhorting Arjuna not to neglect 

** The being of tho Supreme Spirit. 

^ Janaka ami other royal Rishis, or saints, not being Munis or dcfotces 
b? profcaiiion, could yvt atUiin to |Hnrfcctiun by tho upright uud wise porformanoo 
01 tiicir duty. 

** ][e now commences a new lino of argument, appealing to Aijuna'a pliilan* 
thropical feelings, and attempting to show that killing his foes is a boon to 
manxind generally, if not to tltcm in particular. The force of example is great, 
and one who, like Arjuna, filled a lofty and rvsponsiblo position, should carry out 
the duties of his caste, that others may profit by his example. 

** Krifhoa, aa identified with the Supreme Spirit, hail of course no emancipation 
to work out, as ho had adoptcil a mati'iial body, which, by his own power, 
he could at any moment ahake off, nor could be who possessed all thinrs have any 
interest in a petty earth. Still, as be was born in the Kshatriya casta, be wu now 
about to fulfil its dutiea by fighting, u an example to others. 
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am constantly in action. For if I were not always to con- 
tinue indefatigable in activity — (mankind follow in my steps 
in everything, son of PntliA)— -these people would perish ^ if 
1 1 were not to do actions. And I should be the author of con- 
? fusion of the castes,*^ and should destroy these mortals. As 
the unwise act, being self-interested in acting, so should 
the wise act, not being interested, from the wish to do good 
to mankind. And they should not allow a difference of 
opinions to spring up in the ignorant, who act with motives 
of self-interest.^ The wise man, acting with devotion, should 
fulfil all actions (which are prescribed to him). Actions are 
always ** effected solely and entirely by the qualities of 
nature.^ The man whose mind is befooled by ignorance 
thinks, " I am the doer of them." But he, strong-armed 
one I who knows the truth of the difference between the 
« qualities and actions, believing that they revolve in the 
, qualities, has no selfish interest (in acting).'^ Those who are 



** Would, bj commiiting tin in tho neglect of their dntj, go to Nanka, ete. 

^ Since the purity of Uio cnjito wu one of its bighent qoalitiea. We are itrack 
in mnnj pnasngcs of our poem by tho ingenuity which our author diaplaja in 
introducing, in both Aijuna'i and Kpvhpa § argumenta, the strong neoeanhr for 
keeping the distinction of caste cTcr unbroken. It is, as we hsTo said elsewnere, 
a proof that at Uie period of tho composition of our poem, some attempt had been 
made by tho Kshatriyns to break through those well-drawn bounds, snd on the 
one hand to assume the priTilcgcs of the Brihmaps, on the other to raise the 
wealthy Vaishyas to their own level. 

** Should not provoke sr etarianism in the lower classes by publio schisms in the 
higher ones. We here again see the true spirit of Br4hmanism peering through 
tho othicfl of tho philosopher. Tho leanii ct and the ooweHhl. the ]lr4nms9 and 
tho KMhatriyn, wore allowed tho lilwrty of Uionght, u lonp ■§ tlie Vaishyt and tho 
6h6dra, the hulk of the populace, were kept in rtnct subsorvienco to the 
cstsblished religion by the force of example. Oneo liberty of thought— onoo 
discord, or even discussion allowed to the lower eastes->and the power of Um 
priesthood would have tottered, u it did in the days of Buddhn. 

** The pros, part pass, hu here the force of oontinnanoe. 

** The three qualities fgwfaj which belong to and affeei til nutter. Sot 
Chspter II. notes 41, 42. 

'> The obscurity of tbii pasMf^ has not been dispersed by either seholiasCt or 
translators. It most be borne in mind that the three qualities which inflnenee 
matter are the good and inactive, the bad and active, and the btd and intetiTe. 
ThcNO qualities nsvor act alone, but always in unison, though often insueh nneqntl 
proportions that one or other aeoms to stand alone without the other two. This 
united action is treated of in Ch. XIV. All action is caused by the inflneoet of 
these qualities on matter, and the spiritoally-wist, knowing that tbay thot rtrolft 
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bewildered by the natural qualities are interested in the 
actions of the qualities. He who understands the whole 
universOi should not cause these peoplci slow and ignorant 
of the universe, to relax from their duty. Do thou fight, 
reposing all thy actions on mo, by moans of meditation on tho 
Adhy&tm&,'' free from hopes and from selfishness, and having 
put away this morbidness. Those men who ever follow this 
my doctrine,'' full of faith, and not reviling it,*^ are finally 
emancipated, even by actions.*^ But those who, reviling this 
(doctrine), do not observe my decrees, are bowildorod by all 
their knowledge, and perish, being without reason. Even the 
wise man inclines towards that which agrees with his own 
nature. All follow their own nature. What can coercion 
efiect P liove or hate exist towards the object of each sense. 
One should not fall into the i)ower of these two passions, for 
they are one's adversaries. It is better to do one's own duty, 
even though it bo devoid of excellence, than to perform 
another's duty well.'^ Death is better in the performance of 
one's own duty. Another's duty is productive of danger.' 



within OM tBotber in eonfUni nniaon, tscribe eneh action to them. That they 
know that when dofiro iprings np in the heart, the eeoond ^nalitj predominatee ; 
when a? enion to religious dutiee, the third ; and when inclination to thoee mom 
dntlee, the flrei, etc. But the ignorant man, not perceiring tliia action of the 
qnalitiei, beliefee himaolf to he the agent and motif o of oyery action, good or had. 
ioing thua deluded by the influence of the qualitiua, ho attaches himself to each 
action of life, and looks forward to its result. The law is then his only check 
against crime, and the Brihmai^ and thoee learned in the truth, should therefore 
be careful not to break through it by setting a bad example. 

<* See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

*> Namely, Yoga, which Kpfh^ calls his own, partly because he is expounding 
it to Aijuna, and partly because be b considered the lord of deyotion^j^siAiMni^, 
and identified by this school with tho Supremo Spirit 

^ Thoee who reviled hb doctrine wore chiclly the Shairyas, who identified 
8hi?a — not Vrifh^i or Kpfhna — with the Supreme Being, and were always at war 
with the followers of the latter, and alto the followers of the II(m4ns4 and 
Yedftnta systems, who attacked all schools which did not employ the Vedas as 
their authority. 

** In opposition to Kapila and his disciples, who maintained that spiritnal 
kaowlcdgs alone was the means of salvation. 

« Thisarddha-shloka fhalf-oouplot) recurs in Ch. XVIII. 47. where theibspated 
meaning of wifut^m is explained by the context For in shl. 48 of that Chapter, 
he adds : ' One should not reject the doty to which one b bom, even if it be 
mtmmmi$d with $rr9r; for all human undertakings are involved in error, as fire b 
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ARJUNA 8P0KB. 

' Instigated, tlion, by what, does this man incur sin even 
against his will, descendant of Yrishi^i, impelledi as it werOi 
by force P ' 

THE HOLT ONB SPOKB. 

j ' It is desire (which instigates him). It is passion, sprung 
;»from the quality of badness,*^ voracious, all sinful. Know 
'that it is hostile (to man) in this world. As fire is sur- 
rounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust,* as the foDtus is 
involved in the womb, so is this universe surrounded by this 
(passion). Knowledge is surrounded by this, the constant 
enemy of the wise man, — a fire, which assumes any form it 
will, son of Kunti I and is insatiable. Its empire is said to 
be the senses, the heart, and the intellect. By means of 
these, it surrounds knowledge, and bewilders the soul.** 
Therefore do thou, best of Bharatas I in the first place, 
restraining thy senses, cast off this sinful impetus, which 
devours spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment.^ 



in Nmoko.' Arjunii eomplninii thiit liin diiij ni ii KnhAtnyfi is bod find obnoxiom, 
Mwv ii roqiiin« hini to tiny liin own relulionii, anil ho would profor tlio duty of a 
Brdhinan, noi to fight, even though attacked (Ohoptor I. 36). Kpfh^a now 
/ rcpliot that the duty of one's own caste, however bad, is better than that of 
* aiiotlicr caste. He insists on the performance by each caste of its own special 
'J callinff, and not of another's. It is another apparent proof of the eflorts which 
^ were being made at this period by the Kshatriyas to usorp the office, if not 
', the power of the Dr&hmaps. See note 27. 

^ R^fM, the second of the three gm^, 

^ YmihtUUarthm must be resolved into fmtMd -f ddmnhm. Langlois (J&mmtU 
A9i«tiqH$^ vol. if. 1824, p. 236) did not discover this crasis, aira would have 
translated danha by * face/ and mttU the * dirt' that covers it Schlegel's idea is 
certainly preferable— 4disr«A« is a mirror of some burnished metal, and mttU tba 
rust that forms upon it. Vids Schlqrers ill-tempered reply to Langlots' criti«iam 
in the Jcmmml Atuitiqut^ vol. ix. ISSS, p. 8, etc. 

** It must be remembered that the three qualities eannot influence spiril 
directly, their dominion being limited to matter, whether in its developed (wfmku) 
or its undeveloped form (wptkim^ prmkfiii^ etc.). The heart (mtm—) and tha 
mind fkuddkij are considered parts of developea matter, just as mueh as tha 
senses ; and through them is matter connected with spirit, the body with the sovl. 
Thus all impressions from without are received by the senses, and immediatalj 
Irnnsniiited to the heart. Tha heart transmits them to the intelloot| and thM 
again to the soul itself. If then the heart ba not under the strict keeping of tha 
soul, it is bewildered by passions, and transmits a fevered and wrong impression of 
external objects io the soul itself, which is then also bewildered. 

^ For explanations of these torns see Ch. VII. note 2. 
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They say that the senses are great The heart is gpreater 
than the senses. But intellect is greater than the heart, and 
that which is greater than intellect is this passion* Knowing 
that it is thus greater than the mind, strengthening thyself 
;by thyself, do thou, grcat-amied ono I slay this foe,** which 
Ij assumes any form it will, and is intractable.' 

TIius in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Third Chapter, 
by name 

* DEVOTION THROUGH ACTION.' 



It 



** Thftt thif alludet to the paiiion (kdwut)^ and not to tho haman encny belbra 
them, ii shown hy the repetition of the epithet kdmm-ritpm^ need alM>?e, in 



■hloka 39. 



( 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

TIIR HOLY ONB SrOKR. 

'I delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Yivaswat. 
Yivaswat declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshw&ku. 
Thus the B&jarshis learnt it, handed down from one to 
another.^ During a considerable period of time, this doctrine 
has been lost in the world, harassor of thy foes. I have 
now explained to thee this same ancient doctrine, (as I con- 
sidered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my friend. 
For this mystery is very important.' 

ARJUNA RPOKB. 

' Thy birth was posterior, that of Yivaswat anterior.' How 
shall I comprehend this (that thou sayost), '* I was the first 
todecbreif'P' 



* Thii it a slight historical notice, destined to introdnoe the detailed description 
of the Yoea-sjstcm, and arrogating for it the highest possible origin, by attnbat- 
ing it to Yiyhi^a, before his incarnation as Krifhpa. Yivaswat is the sun. Mano, 
his son, commonly called VaiTaswata Mann, is the last of the seven Manns, who 
ha?o as yet existed, presides over the present Manwantara {see ItUUx), and is the 
tirosumcd author of the code of religious law which bears his name. IkshwlJEo. 
nil son, waa the first king of the so-called solar dirnasty, a mixture of saint and 
monarch, like ])a?id, and tlirrofore eallod lUijaralii, or Bo^ Saint. Through 
him, sats Kpfhtia^ the rest of Uio solar dynast^r, the R4|arshia, reoeifod and 
prnctisfd this doctrine. It was then lost for some time to the world, until remed 
111 the mouth of Krifhijia. A like aasomption of divine anthoriW ia made by noil 
authors for their doctrines | but the present is curious, not only u referring the 
origin of the system to Vifh^n, ratner than to Brahm4, bvt as giving to the 
Ksnatri va csste. the lUjarshis, the honour of its transmission, a aop offered to the 
ofFended lion by the warr Brfrhma^. How rooeh more simple and honest is the 
account in the S(iiikhya>Rftrik{i (shl. 69, 70, 71), which aoeKi a no more myitio 
origin for the SCuikhya system than the mind of its groat diaeov e r e r, Kapila I 

' Arjuna, i|^norant that in using the pronoun of the flrtt person, Krifh^ 
refers to his identity with Yish^u, not to his incarnation as KHfhoa, does not 
understand how Kpfh^a could ei ist before Yivaswat He replies by explaining 
the transmigrations of the souL 
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THB HOLT ONE SFOKB. 

'I and thou, Arjuna I have passed through many trans- 
/• migrations. ^I know all these. Thou dost not know them^ ^' 
O harasser of thy foes I Even though I am unborn, of 

' 7^ y jchangeless essence, and the lord also of all which exist, yet, 

!in presiding over nature (prakriti), which is mine, I am bom 

^j "^ jby my own mystiq power (mijid)} For whenever* there is 

a relaxation of duty, son of Bharata ! and an increase of 
impiety, I then reprpduce myself^ for the protection of the 
good, and the destruction of evil-doers. I am produced in^ 
^f "^ every age* for the purpose of establishing duty. He wh#Wij^ 

*Lsx^ l± i^^/f^h^^ truly comprehends my divine birth and action, does noidHtA 

/ If undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but comes to^ UfK 

me,'' Arjuna ! Many, being free from love, fear and anger^Ai^ 
devoted to me, and taking refuge in me, purified by the 

^^^fL j!CfV^M4#/y^^^^ firft* of knowlftdge, enter my being. 'In whatever 

J . ^ ^ ^^Speaking of himielf ■■ ther^uprenle Being, ne calU natui^p fmkfitij ^^K/^ 
^tf^ Xif /Jfi I own. Mbj4 ii the mystic power of the Supreme Being, bj which he ereftter<^'^^^^ 

t fg^ g mmtter, which h«i no real exiitenoe, nnee real exittenee it eternal ; and only fpirit/ 

U4^» ThSif ^ f w i ii eternal, and really exiati. To man, howerer, matter appean to have a rearV ^^ 
/ / 'en^tenoe, and henee the nee of M4yfc, lit, * magic,' to expreaa the eraatife powtt^ ' 

n£mJV$tm pm^Hi^ •phe repetition of ymdd exp re w e i the repetition of ita meanimr. 'I /^••^ 



petition of ydd exp ro M M the repetition of ita meaning. 

y /|il.</ ^// l^fni ^^^ ^^ account of Vifh^u't apmidrM, see /ndkr, under the name Vif h^o. imf^ 
^ • * Not once merely in erery age. The avtitdrat or incamationi of Vifb^u ai;^ 

'^'^'^ ' ton in number, fu^M or a^ea in which they occur onW four. They are the Satra, 

Tretfc, Dwfrpara, and Kali, Yugai, of different lengths in duration, and making 



eaeh, altogether 6,440,000 Tears. (See Chapter VIII. note 19.) The first four 
a?at4ras took place in the SatTa-yuga, the next three in the Tretfc, the eighth in 
Dw4para, the lut two in the present or Kali-TQflrA. 



with the Sandhy&s and SandliydntAs, the periods at the bogi lining and end of 

note 19.) The 
n the Treti 

tha Dw4para, the lut two in the present or Kali-yuga. 

^ Knowledge of the Supremo lieing b then a means of emancipation. But 
works are equally ao, when properly uiidortakcn. (Chapter III. 10, 20.) There* 
fore according to the Yoga school, the p«ths towards final emancipation are two. 
Kasila arrogates the same power for knowlodgo of his own system, but Patanjali, 
ana our poet, being 'Hiuists, inako knowledge of Uio Supreme Spirit the Ural 
I oondition of spirituiu knowledge. 

* J)b^ ia the name giren to ascetic exercises generally ; they oonsiat ehieilT in 

•elf-denial, fasting, seir>Gasti^tion, restraint of the senses, and contemplatiOB. 

IV», the root from which it is deriTed, originally signifies, * to heat, bum,' ete,, 

■IM ainee, to Ilindd ideas, nothing better represents pain than heat, it haa 

Jtcdrtd the meaning of * torture.' This was applied to the practice of ascetieiam, 

mad the word is aptly used in this place, as it at once couTeys the meaning 

^f ascetic exercise, and of heat which purifies. The scholiast and Qalanos have 

wrongly taken the eomnonnd jttdHM»tap4u for a dtvandtcm, or aggregative; but, aa 

'lid then require the' sijrn of the dual numocr 



lessen remarka, it would then require the' sign of the dual number (see Wilson's 
Banskfit Urammar, p. 365). It is, howcfer, a Ttitpuru^s compound, or one in 
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\ ^ fanner these men approach me, just in the same manner do '"^ ^ 
^'"^1 recompense them,) Mankind turn towards my path inOUuC, 
^ jdY&ry manner, son of P|-ith& I ' Those who desire success 
4 ^or their actions sacrifice in this world t o the dei ties ; and,^ 4& LffU^tA^ 
V^v^orsooth, in this human world success soon arises, produced hy £0^/H^ H^r 
^ 4heir actions.'^ The institution of the four castes was created^ 9^^;^t^^^^^^ * 
\^' ^by me, according to the distribution of the natural qualities 
I "^and actions.'^ Enow that I CTcn am the creator of (this 
*1 \^|i^8^i^u^ion), although in reality not its creator,^' and v^tjikphiPnh 'UrnAc 
miptible. /My actions do not follow me, nor have I vn^tiffiJ (fUrw* ^ 
terest in the fruits of my actions^! He who comprehends mo/^ i/JL, Jh' ' 
to be thus is not bound by the bonds of actions.'' Those of^ 

i x^ which tho former eomponeni if go? emed by the Utter, thooffh in what eaee Im . ^ 

» M »hould stand, it dependent on tho tense. Wo should remember that he is now^|4itf^ /^ A^ 
treating ofjitdna-fofu, or defotion by means of spiritnal knowledge, u oontrosted^^ 
with karmm^yoga, or devotion by means of works, of which he treated in the lofl ig^^yftj ff^fHMA^ 
Chapter : and this passage nuy be compared with what is said (orther on ^^^^^ } 
8hlokal9. : • 

* Mankind worship divers gods with divers objects, but thoogh they know H s^ • s 
t, it is really the Supreme Ming that they worship under these diiferent ^ffOi^ftlO^Q^d^^iTl^ Ol^TU' 
iiut ss it depends on a man*8 hesrt which god ho worships, I, the Supreme opirili / ^ . ^ 

reward them according to their worship. If the object of their wishes be iikibjU%/^^^ /yy^ fi" 
enjoyment of heaven, Uiey sacrifloo to Indra and his subjoct deittos, and I recom*^ _ . 

pvnso them by a sojourn in Indra-loka, his heaven, proportionate in duration ^'ofUtiiM/A/t, CL 
tlie fervency of their devotion. If, on the other hana, their religion be the rosoUT^yL rTTy/ 
of base fear, they socriflce to the ll&kthasas, etc., and to them 1 send them ^l^mFHWiMiJL v /« 
death. But if, recognizing mv kind nature, they worship me in my supreme ^ ^ / mj^j 
spiritual character, with true devotion, they are then finally emoncipatea, and W ^UniMh •^'^^ 
enter my being. » ^^ 

^ Thb is an eiempliflcation of the preceding shloka. Each of the deitiet'*^*^ ^^^ * 
of mvthology is patron of some one craft, or donor of some peculiar blessing, and 
this 1 grant, if their worship bo sincere and devout. I'he nartide Ai is here 
simply conjunctive. Wilkins has rendered tho second arddha-sUoka as if ktkiprm 
woro nn aitjootive. 

>* Tlio qimlitios wore supposed to bo distributed in different proportions among 
the four castes. Tho Urdhma^s had a preponderance of Mttwm, The Kshatriyas 
of mZ/kmi and rmas. The Vaishyas of nf/M and tmtrufi, and tho ShUdras of Umm» 
alone. The action or office of the first caste was knowledge, prayer, instmctioo 
and self-restraint; of the second, sovereignty and protection of the people, by 
peace and warfare ; of the Vaishyas, commerce and agriculture ; of the 8a6drM, 
servitude. 

1* Referring to the belief^that the Brahmfc was the institutor of caste. Bui 
nee Brahmti was onlj 
of aU things, he is rigi 



not, 
But 



since Brahmti was onW the Supreme Spirit in his personified character of creator 

right in calling himself its institutor. Wilkins and St. Uilatrs 
give to the word mkmrtdrMm (on what authority 1 know not) a psssive signification. 



>> Another assertion that jndna'fogu^ a right comprehension of Dirine truth, b 
a means of fiiyil emancipation. g ' m 
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old time,^^ knowing it to be thuB,'^ performed actions in the 
hope of final emancipation. Do thou therefore do an action ^* 
which was formerly done by the ancients. Even sages ^"^ have 
been troubled as to '' what is action and what inaction.** Such 
action I will explain to theo, by tho knowledge of which thou 
wilt be liberated from evil.^^ The (natures)^* of action, 
forbidden action, and inaction, must be well learnt. The path 
M J of action is obscure. He who discovers inaction in action, 

/ ^|and action in inaction, is wise among mortals.*^ He is 
■ yi(/£(irdeYoted, and performs all his duty. Tlio wise say that tho! 
. f man whose undertakings are all free from plans of ambition, 
^cCf<^*> f-^ performs actions which are consumed in the fire of know- 

ledge,'' and call him learned. He who abandons all interest 
l^in the fruit of his actions, is always contented and indepen- 
dent.'' Even though occupiod in action, ho does not really 



st-l 



V 



** Vis. : Janaka and the ](4janUU, of whom bo baa already ipoken. 

** Evmm always refen to what haa preceded, but aa, if it referred to ahloka 14> 
it would be no reaaon for their thua actin||^, I am inclined to think it moat be 
referred to the nature of caite, mentioned in ahloka 13, and that ahloka 14 moat 
be taken parenthetically, ai eiplanatory of the worda akaritlrwm'nnd •fffm^m^ if 
indeed it be not an interpolation of later date. It waa the knowlcdfa thai 
the caatea were dirided according to their offioea and dutiea fkarmaj^ and that 
theae were inititutod by the 8ui>reme Being, that induced the de? oteea of old tina 
to ding cloaely to the limita aaaigned to their caste. 

» War, the duty of the Kshatriyas. 

*^ Lit, * poeta, songsters,' and generally * learned men/ Not that the poeta of 
India, unliko those of any other nation, were nccessarilv wise and learned ; but 
rather that, in the early rustic asea of the Aryan race, when the foioe of man waa 
the only organ of literature, Uie wise and learned breathed their knowledgo 
in aong. 

** Tlie knowledge of action then is a part of that spiritual knowledge which 
aids the escape from the evil of regeneration, by tloul emancipation. 

'* We follow Schlegel in his suggestion of tatttpa^ as the word on whidi these 
throe genitives must Iw uudorstotMl to doiMiud. 

r "lie who comprehends the real nature of action knows that it is not himself 
/who acta, but the natural oualitiea which accomplish tltcir oflloo; and again, whoa 
f he ia apparently inactive, tJie vital action still proceeds. 

*^ llis actiona, whatever they may be, are, in effect, no actions, sinoe his know* 
ledge teachca him their real causes, and thus destroys his responsibility for them. 
** lit., * requires no refuge, no shelter.' He who acts from interested motives, 
seeks, whenever he commits it, a refuge from the consenuGncos of his crime ; but 
the man who acts with devotion msy even commit u bod dcctl without four of its 
results, since he docs so without any int4.'ution, simply by nocca»ity, or as a dut^. 
A aoldicr who fires at the command of his superior officer cannot be aaid to commit 
Bnrder. Thia ia oiplained in the next ahloka. 
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do anything. He who, without hopes (of reward), restrains 
his own thoughts, abandons all that he possesses, and renders 
his actions merely corporeal, does not incur sin. Contented 
with what he receives fortuitously, superior to the influence 
of opposites,'' without envy, the same in success and failure, 
even though he acts, he is not bound by the bonds of action. 
The entire action of a man who is free from self-interest and 
dcvotod,'* whoso thoughts arc directed by spiritual know- 
ledge, and who acts for the sake of sacrifice,*^ is (as it were) 
dissolved away. The Supremo Spirit is the ofibring. The 
Supreme Spirit is the sacrificial butter.*^ The Supreme Spirit 
is in the (sacrificial) fire. By the Supreme Spirit is the 
oflbring (roully) inado. Thoroforo only tho Supremo Spirit 
is attained by one who meditates on the Supreme Spirit in 
(performing) his actions.*^ Some^ devotees attend to the 
sacrifice of the deities only; others ofier sacrifice by the 
action of worship only in the fire of the Supreme Being. 
Some sacrifice the sense of hearing, and the other (senses), in 



*' Such IS heat nnd cold, pnin and plontura, etc. 

** I hafo here Tcntnrod to make ft conjocture, which will he defended at length 
in my edition of the text, yiz. yuktoMffa tor muktMi^^t which ii foandln tho two 
cditioni, and I believe in moet, if not all, of the M8S. When the tense Is 
BO mntcriallj improved by so slight a change u that of y for m, I do not hesitate 
to adopt it 

*• That is, ' instigated only by the spirit of devotion.' The shlokas 26-29 
explain this species of ncrifice. 

** Qheo, or clarified butter, is butter which hu been boiled gently and allowed 
to cool. It is poured upon tho sacrificial fire. 

*' Sinoo the Sunrcnio Bpirit ciints in every action and every thln^, tha man 
who rcoognlxos him in every tiling, and )iu him aa hia sole objool is hb 
every action, attains to him. 

** Bchlcffel has well expUined the meaning of these shlokas 26-20, and bids m 
compare Menu iv. 22-24. They appear to be explanatory of what b said is 
shloka 33, of acting for the sake of saerifloe ; and tne different meua are shows 
by which sacrifice may be offered to the Supreme Beuup by a real devolee fptfSmJ, 
we have first the common mode ordained by the established religion— aaenfleea ts 
the deities, such u Indra, Varu^a, Agni, eto. ; not, bowerer, vndertektn ftmn 
motives of interoiit, as eiplainod in shloka 12, bui from the belief thai Um 
Supreme Being exists in those deities, as in everything else. In the next arddha- 
shlokfl, on tho contrary, are mentioned those who, abandoning the estabUshed rite, 
perform a mental sacrifice, as it were, in which thoee rites are themselves the 
oflfering which is consumed in the devotion to the SupreaM Spirit, who thna 
becomes tho sacrificial fire. 
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the fires of restraint;'' some offer objects of seDse, such as 
sound, in the fires of the senses;^ and others sacrifice all 
actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion 
through self-restraint, which is kindled by spiritual know- 
ledge.'* Others also sacrifice by their wealth,^ or by morti- 
fication, by devotion, by silent study, and spiritual know- 
ledge, being subdued in their passions, and faithful to their 
▼ows. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath in expiration, 
and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up the channels 
of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their 
breath.^ Others, by abstaining from food, sacrifice life in 
their life.^ All of these indeed, being versed in sacrifice, 
have their sins destroyed by these sacrifices. Those who eat 



** Those who retire from the world into the jungle, where their lentei, tack is 
hearing, •ight, etc., will not bo allurvd by the exloriiul objects of this world. This 
roitniint (MHyvma) — this pructico ofniicotio nioiiut:bi«iu— this rutirunient from Um 
world — ^ii, as 'it were, the sacrificial fire which destroys tliose senses, of the 
enjoyment of which they deprire themseWes, as the ordinary sacrifioer does of tha 
enjoyment of the sheep or the ox which he oiTers. 

^ Those, on the other hand, who, remaining in the world, allow the objects of 
sense, such as pleasant sound (#./. mosic), pleasant sights (#./. female beaaty, etc), 
to surround and attack them, but by a complete mastery oTcr their senses, whten 
they assail, destroy their influence over their hearts. Ilere the objects, of the 
enjoyment of . which they deprive themselves, are in the same position as th« 
yictim ; and the senses, in which they are absorbed, as the sacrificial fira. 

** Those who, following the principles o( wdna'^o^a, and dcfoted to tho 
research of the Divine truth, pass tlicir lives in the severest austerities of asceticism 
in order to obtain it They sit in contemplation, as immoveable ■■ poasibla^ 
refh^ining from food during certain gradually increasing intervals, and even 
holding tueir breath for lone periods. Their senses and breath, from the action 
of which they refrain, are ttias likened to the victim, their devotion and self- 
restraint to the sacrificial fire. 

** By giving away all that they possess, and imposing poverty on themselTet. 

** As we are told in Chapter IV. 27, this inspiration and expiration are thoae 
which pass through tlie nostrils. This sacrifice is lutunlly callul prdifii^mui, and 
is aeeomplishsd in the following manner :— The folluwors of the Vedas close the 
right nostril with the thumb and inhale their breath through the left. They then 
close both nostrils, and finally open the right fur exhalation. The followers of the 
Tantras close the left nostril first, and also exhale through it. During this 
exercise, however performed, the devotiM should recite mentally the names and 
attributes of the Supreme Ikiing. 

** When pninn is employed in the plural, it has always the more general 
signification of ' life.' 'J iiit shloka thcrtTure simply means, that by excessive 
abatiaonce, the devotee — while yet alive— becomes alniust as lifeless as if dead, and 
thus, even daring life, offen his life as a sacrifice. 
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of the ambrosia^ left from a saorifice pass into the eternal 
Supremo Spirit. This world is not for the noglocter of 
sacrifice. TIow should the other be so,** best of KunisP" 
Sacrifices of so many kinds (as the above) are performed in 
the presence of the Supreme Spirit.* Know that all these 
spring from action. Knowing this, thou wilt be (finally) 
emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual knowledge is better 
than a material sacrifice, harasser of thy foes 1 Every action,^^ .^y^ ^ ^/ 
without exception, is comprehended in spiritual knowledge, f^^_^^^^ , 
son of PfithA I Acquire this (knowledge) by doing honour, by ^y .y ¥. , 
inquiry, and by service.** Those gifted with this knowledge,'^^^*^'^^ ^^ 
I who perceive the truth of things, will teach thee this know-^^^W *1^^^^ 
/ ledge. Knowing which, thou wilt not, son of P&^du 1 ^}3Al/^t^CJl4U4^ 
\ again incur an error. By this knowledge thou wilt recognize 
. all things whatsoever in thyself, and then in me.^ If thou 
' wert even the most sinful of all sinners, thou wouldest cross 
over all sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge.^ As fire. 



t 



** Af hai been already said (Ch. III. 12), the man who eali wiihonl Mcrifldiig 
^-\m a thief; but ho who eaU what remaina, after he hai lacrifleed, eati ambroata, 
Uiat in, the brond of itnmortAlity (nwfita)^ linoe it ciumroi for him eternal Kfo. It 
doea not lioro, liowovor, sinip1]|r roror to tlio actual food romnintng after the offorinff, 
bnt to that state of life, which a deroteo enjoys, after the performance of toe 
divers sacrifioos already mentioned. 

^ The man who makes no sncriflce either to the deities or the Supreme Being 
enjoys neither this world nor eternal life ; for if not propitiated by sacrifice, the 
former will not grant him his desires, nor will the latter admit him into his being. 

*^ The word kwrn — here and elsewhere -when alluding to Arjuna, must be 
taken in the more general sense which embraces all the descendants of Kum, both 
P&O^Tas and Dh&rtarifhtras, though more commonly confined to the latter. 

** This is simply a recapitulation of what has preceded. Bnt it has been 
otliorwiso undorstiMNl by the trmmlatort. Schlqrol has * propagata et numinis ore,' 
as if tlio rending wore mnkhUt ; Wilkiiis, < manilostotl in tlio mouth of Qnd/ giyinr 
quite a now moaning to viUUl; Gahuios, 'ordained by the Vodas thomsolTOS/ 
accepting, u elsewhere, the Br&hmanical interpretatioB of the word hruhmM, 
St. liilaire alone has * ripandtu devant U dipimiU* In Manu iii. 28, the words 
9itat0 yjn$ are used in the sense of performinff a sacrifice ; and in Nala t. 64, this 
Terb, used in Uie same sense, is explained by too Scholiast by «i«rs<, ' performed.' 
Again, the common use of the word mukk^ is that of a post-position gpTcming the 
gcuitiTC case, with the meaning of * in the presence, before,' etc. ; and the present 
translation would thus seem to be more grammatical and simpler thao any other. 

** To those philosophers who possess this knowledge. 

^ Thou wilt perceiTc the connection between all beings and thyself and ne, the 
Supreme Spirit, since all souls are emanations from me. 

*i Not implying tliat the dcTotce may sin aif likUmt^ but that spiritual know* 
ledge, which in shloka 38 is called the Mst purifier, purges him of nii former sio, 
however black* 
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f when kindled, reduces fuel to ashes, Arjuna, so does the fire 
^ 1 of knowledge bum to ashes all actions. For there is no 
purifier in the world like knowledge. A man who is por- 
footod in devotion finds it spontaneously in himself in the 
progress of time.^' He who possesses faith ^ acquires spiritual 
knowledge, if intent on it, and restraining his senses. Having 
acquired spiritual knowledge, he soon attains to supreme 
tranquillity.^ He who ignores the truth, and is devoid of 
faith, and of doubtful mind, perishes. The man of doubtM 
mind enjoys neither this world nor tho other,^ nor final 
beatitude.^ No actions bind the man who trusts his actions 
to devotion, who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, and is 
self-possessed, despiser of wealth! Therefore sever this 
doubt which exists in thy heart, and springs from igpiorance, 
with thy sword of knowledge;^'' turn to devotion, and arise, 
son of Bharata 1 * 

Thus in the UpaniBhads, etc., (stands) the Fourth Oluiptcr, 
by name 

' DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGB.' 



** Aetire deroiion and contemplation are the meant by which fpiritiial know- 
ledge b acquired, even withoat iuatnicUon. 

** Fajth if the abeence of all doubt and iccpticiim, confidence in the rerelation 
of religion and unmurmuring performance of ita ordinance. This ia another 
argument a^inat Arjuna'i rcfuaai to Hght, linco it aruee from doubts as to his duty 
as a Kshatnjra. 

** Final emancipation, freedom from the toils and pains of all material eiiitenee. 

^ Vii., the hcaTcn of Indra and the deities, etc. 

^ Since from doubt about his duty, he nq^lccts it, and is punished in Naraka. 

^^ It will be seen that, at the end of everj Chapter, whererer it is poauble, 
Kfifh^a exhorts Arjuna to ariie and fight, wiicthvr it be against tho actual 
•nemj before him, or against some cril that threatens him. Sco Chapter III. 
shloka 43. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

I 
AlUUNA 8F0KB. 

' Thou praisest, EflshQa I the renunoiation of works,^ and 
on tho other hand devotion (through them).' Dochire to me 
with precision that one only which is the better of these two.' 

THB HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' Henunciation of and devotion through works are both 
means of final emancipation.' But of these two, devotion 
through works is more highly esteemed than renunciation of 
them. He who neither hates nor loves is to be considered a 
constant renouncer of actions. For he who is free from the 
influence of oppositee, strong-armed one ! is liberated from 
the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise 
men, speak of the S&ukhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) 
doctrines^ as difierent For he who is devoted to one (of 
these) only, experiences at the same time the fruits of both.' 



> Haring in tho last Chapter (Murentheticallj explained the natort of apiritul 
knowledge, and oitabliihod the fact that de? otion by means of each knowleoge was 
a pnrt of Uio Yoga sjsUmi, ho now returns to the explanation of aetion as a means 
of MiUntion. In tlitu Clinptor ho will show that tlio Sf^nklija and Yoga doctrinoi, 
a^ rcgnrdfl action, are in ronlitj tho samo, nlthoagh tho watchword of tho formor if 
renunciation of oil action and reliance on knowledge only, and^ that of the latter 
practice of action with devotion. This he prores by showing that Uie rery 
practice held up by Yoga comprises, in fact, proper reonneiatioii, sinoo this is wk 
really entire renunciation of action itself, but of all worldly interast in acting. 

' The genitife kmrmdndm is dependent on yo§mm^ as well as on nmffdmrn, aad* 
the two words are together equi? alent to the eomponnd A«rsMi-|F«f «. Oompar*, 
rooreoTer, Chapter IV. 27. 

* We will not trouble tho render witli a repetition of tho reflaed discuBstoB on 
the word miA«A rry««, but refer him to CliCiy's critique (Joomal des Safiai, 
1826, p. 42), and Schlcgers note on this passage. 

* Compare Chapter II. 30. 

* Vii., Anal emancipation. 
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That place * which is gained by the followers of the S&nkhya 
is also attained by those of the Yoga system. He who sees 
that the S&nkhya and Toga are one, sees indeed.'' But re- 
nunciation of actions is difficult to obtain without devotion. 
The anchorite who practises devotion approaches the Supreme 
Spirit in no long time. The practiser of devotion, whose 
spirit is purified, who has subdued himself and vanquished his 
senses, whose soul participates in the souls of all creatures,* is 
not polluted even by action. The devotee who knows the 
Divine truth should think, "I am doing nothing"* whenever 
he looks, hears, touches, smells, eats,^* walks,^^ sleeps,^* or 
breathes ;^^ even when he speaks,'^ lots go or takes,^^ opens or 
shuts his eyes, believing that the senses move (by natural 
impulse)'* towards the objects of the senses. lie who, in 
acting, ofibrs his actions to the Supremo Spirit,^'' and puts 
aside self-interest, is not polluted by sin, even as a lotus leaf 
is not so by watorJ* Dovotoos perform actions by their 
bodies, hearts, or intellects, merely through the medium of 
the senses, putting away self-interest, and for the sake of 
purification.'* The man who is devoted, and regardless of 



* The being of the Supreme Spirit. 

^ Piuhpmii if here nicd emphatically, seeing with spiritual tight. 

* Who cootiden all beings to be the same as himself, and feels towards them 
aoeordinglj. 

* But the quality of action (rt^ti*) working within me, causes these aenses and 
organs to act. 

'* That is, when the fife senses of perception aro in action. 

*' The action of the feet considered as one of the fife organs of action. 

" Ceasation of the action of the senses. 

" Vital acUon. 

** The action of the mouth, as another of the fire organs of action. 

^ The same, of tlie hands. 

** By the quality of action (r^joM), 

1^ Performs erery action for the simple purpose of worship to the Supreme Being. 

** Moat textures are damag^d, or at least changed, bj constantly remaining in 
water ; but th« leaf of the lotus is by nature furtitlixl against the external influence 
of the lit^uid. In like manner the heart of the devotee is prepart*d against the 
effect of Bin— which constautly attacks him from without— by the disinterestedncM 
of his actions. 

** By their bodies, for bodily purification, such as religious offlcea ; by the heart, 
for the punflcation of the desires ; and by the mind, for that of the tboughtt. 
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tho reward of his actions, obtains steady tranquillity. He 
who is not dcvotodi and is intent on tho reward, by the 
impulse of passion, is bound (with the bonds of action). The 
solf-rostraincd, renouncing all actions with his heart, can, 
without difficulty, rest ^ (tranquil) within a city with nine 
gates,'^ neither acting himself nor causing (others) to act.*' 
The lord of the world creates neither the faculty of acting nor 
actions, nor yet the desire for the fruits of actions. But each 
man's own nature produces them.''. The Lord receives no 
one's vice or virtue. Knowledge is surrounded by igpioranoe.'* 
Therefore creatures err. But the knowledge of those in 
whose souls that ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, lights 
up that supreme one, like the sun.*^ Those whose thoughts 
are on that spirit, whose souls are in it, who eiist in it, and 
are intent on it, their sins being put away by knowledge, 
attain to that place whence there is no return.*^ The wise 



^ Lit^ * lit,'— but referring to tho tranquillity of the lonl. 

'^ Which is the bodj, whoee apertures are nine, ris. two eyes, two ears, twb 
nostrils, the mouth, the anus, and the niembrum genitalo. 

** Speaking, of course, of the soul, since, though the senses and organs act and 
oTcn go through tho performance of their duty, etc., it is tho natural quality of 
impulse fr^/asj which prompts tho action, while the mind of tho indiTidual, which 
as we know, is considered by llindd philoiophen as quite distinct from the soiil, 
directs them. 

** Tho Supremo Iknng has created, and will again rocciTO into himself, the 
unifcrso and the souls which people it ; but once life infused into thegreat machine 
— once nature, tho material essence, set in motion — and, as the HindQ philosopher 
bclieres, it continues, like a clock, to go of itself. Certain qualities hare been 
anignea to nature, and it is by these that good and eril are prodncod in the world, 
according to tho nrcdominanco of ono or other of tho throe qualities in tho dispo« 
sitinn of men. llonco man^s dirortit? of disDosition and oharnetor, and the good 
or hnd actions which ho oommits. This twMhdpn^ * disposition, character, bent,' 
would soom to bo tlio only sulistituto in Ilindd philosophy for our idea of froc-will ; 
but when wo romomlicr that real sin oonstitod not so much in tho crimes to wUdi 
this disposition impelled each bein|(, as in that blind worldlinoss which failed to 
detect its oiistcnco, and so subdue it accordinglr, and when we compare it to the 
spirit of eril which we belioTO to bo ever at wora within us, we cannot accuse this 
doctrine of depriving mankind entirely of free-will and independence. The crime 
of the murderer is not so much in the commission of the actual deed, when he has 
once allowed tho temptation to take hold of him, as in not before detecting and 
combating tho temptation itself. 

'^ Ignorance of tho working of the tuHihMpm within them. 

** Discloses to them the true nature of the Supreme Spirit, as the sun die olo ie e 
the earth. 

^ Tho being of tho Supreme Sptrit^since the soul always ereoUudly retttmed 
to earth, eren from the highest of other het? ens. 
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regard a Brihrnan gifted with knowledge and modeatj, a 
oowy an elephant, and even a dog'' and a Shwap4ka,** as the 
■anie. Even in this life, thoae whose heart persists in equa- 
bility, surmount the tendencies of their natures. For the 
Supreme Being is free from sin and oqual-roindod. Therefore 
they partake of the nature of the Supreme Being. One 

I should not be oYerjoyed when one obtains what one loses, nor 
^grieve when one meets with what one desires not, but should 
;be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by the world), 
: seeking to know the Supremo Being, remaining within tlio 
* Supreme Being. Ho whose soul is not attached to the contact 
of external objects, and who ^ finds pleasure within himself, 
whose soul is united, by means of devotion, to the Supremo 
Being, bnjoys imperishable happiness. For those enjoyments 
which arise from external contacts are also the wombs of 
pain,*" since they have a beginning and an end, O son of 
Kunti 1 Tho wise man does not take pleasure in them. Ho 
who can resist, even in this life, the impulse arising from 
desire and anger, before the liberation of the soul from the 



*H^ /ft £fCi9% " At « food Brihrnay wu eoamdercd tb« beat fftMioMa of a Mortel, m Um 

A. A^ M J /^AfH^' ^^ ^^ vorai. Again, tlio eow wm tbe bumI vcacralod aaMMf ■■<— k. 

' ^ ^ ^l4^4llMoS ^^ ^^'^ **t ^Ad tho clcpkaai a retpcctaUo aiitlittM. 

V jfyiy "* "^^ ** ^^ ^%M% of Ibo noal abjoct and otttcaal das of Hindi aociily. Botm 

'U^ 1^#£' of an Ugri moHicr bjr a Ktbalriya male, be waa ouodcmm^ bj Uw to lift «itbo«t 

^tik. €\Uii^ ^ ^ty-gmtoa, to fc«d in broken f cMclt, to wear tbe dolbm or tbe dead, lo poaaaa 

^H^ WjmiMf ^^ property bnt aaMS and don, and to be eidndcd from all intcrtovraa witb aaj 

' / fti%uit^4^ ^otliw tribe eicept the Cba^dMa, «ilb whom be i« roallT on a par. Ilia oSkn M 

Jf " ^ ^^^ ^ miblic eiccutioocr, and to carry out tlie d«ud bodiea of tboae vbo diod 

I wttbont Viodrod. I'crbapt in no country but India could wmm be found to tubaiil. 

, from a mere accident of birth, to to unenviable an citetrnce : but tlie indolcst mm 

' contemplmiTe llindd it taliBlli>d if be only be left umliaturU^ to fnlSI tW 

wrctclieil dutka of bit caato, convinced Uiat bia biftb waa tbo |NiniabBKat of cruMt 

' oommitted in a former riistcnco. 

* 8eo ikble«el*e note on bia rending, p*i miJUm. 1 have Tanturfd to odo^ 
tbo raadtnf pJk mkksm which be mentiooa, aa yicbiinf a better iinaa, tad bainf 
leal forced in tbe coaatmction. 

** ContAin within them the rerm of pain, which they aflcrwatda pt od noa, aa tho 
womb contaioe tbe embryo of the child. Scblegel waa induced, by tbo wmmI 
mcnninf of such compounds, to tmiuUte tbia (of which tbe second BM«ibcr waa 
tbe word p^mt^ ' arc phmIucimI by pain.' I .aim n tunpitrti the |ir\«cnt convcticMi in a 
lon|( nul«*. I'hc nHMiiiitg i* ubvii>iu, and (ipluiuul by what lullowa. No pknaure, 
which ariam fn>m the wnaee, can be lattinj^ ; but ii, on tbe contrary, alwava abort- 
litad ; and ita very abortiiiti ami toimination i«, to a c<riiin drgrtr, pninniL 
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body, is a devotee and a happy man. That devotee who is 
happy at heart, internally at ease, as well as internally'^ 
illumined,^ partaking of the nature of the Supreme Being, 
attains to extinction in the Supreme Being. Those j^ishis,'' 
whose sins are destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who araj^ Am4 ^iA^ 
iself-govemed, and delight in the good of all beings, obtainf^M'^u 4^^^^ 
yBxtinction in the Supreme Spirit. Extinction in the Supreme /u*> ^#(Wi^^ 
^Spirit is near at hand for those who are free from desire andj*|{^ tniAA^ ' 
anger, and are temperate, of thoughts rostrained, and ^^'^ {rj^J^^y, 
know their own souls. The anchorite^ who renders external 
! contact (really) external ; confines ^ his gaze also to the space 
. between his two brows,'^ and equalizes the inspiration and 
expiration which passes through the nostrils;'^ who restrains 
his senses, heart and mind intent on final emancipation ; who 
is free from desire, fear and anger ; is indeed always ^ emanoi- 



i 



'^ Contnuited with happineti deriTod from external and worldly objectf . 
'* Bjr spiritual knowledge. 

** Tbo word b hero used with the wide meaning of a holy and learned nun. 
^ Contrarr to cnatom, the aentenoe here extends oTer more than one shloki, 
and wo must look for its subject (tho word wiMMt) in thloka 2S. 
'* Tho participle kfUwd also governs ehrnkthui, 

<* In Chapter VI. 13, the Muni is directed to fix his gase on tho tip of his noao. 
Tho object of both Tarictios of this inelegant exercise is the same, rix. to withdraw 
his eyes, and consequently his thoughts, from worldly obiects. He must no^ to 
cflfect this, close his cyoo, since that would bring sleep ana destroy contemplation. 

^ See Chapter IV. note 33. 

^ That is, eren dnrinr life. It refers to a state of spiritual abstraction which 
is called jlraftmukti. The S&nkhya and Toga systems admit two kinds of final 
emancipation of the soul from material existence. Tho former is the true emanci- 
pation, which tiikce place at the death of tlie body of a perfect devotee, when hit 
soul is aboorbod again into tho Supreme Spirit from which it originally emanated, 
now to emaimto no moro. Tho latter, jlvmnmvkti, is not real emancipation, tinoo 
mntcrisl existence continues, but a state of sueh complete abstraction of the tool 
from the bod?, that it is spiritually united to ana almost absorbed into the 
Supremo Snint. Aoconling to Kapilo, tho absorption is complete, and ho eom- 
parcs life aher it to a potter's wheel, which oontinues to revolve for a short tiflM 
after the pot has been finished. Life goes on as if tho soul were still vrithln the 
body, for nature is not spent. According to Patanjali, however, the aboorptloB is 
not complete, and there is always dan^^ of a relapse even from this exalted stats 
of spiritualism ; while often the Mum b subject to the jealousy of the inferior 
deitu^ who attempt to soducs him through the ministrr of boautilnl nrmplii, 
seductions which lomi the toi)ie of many a Banskfit tale. Ward (Views of 
Iliiidostan, vol. i. p. 380, etc.) gives rules, which he oalb Patanjali's, for proTiding 
agttinst such a rola|ise. The Vod&nta system added a third kind of mmkii^ whioh, 
however, was not complete, but oonsisted In the soul's rising to the highsil ^ . 

a^^f. l^^io ^^^ ^uUu duJi^^citrn, fw/- Ot^^^uU, fiff*^' 
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paled* Enofwing that I» the grcmt lord of all worlds^* am tlie 
aojojer of hk Mcrificet and mortificaftioii, and am wdl-"^ *"^ 
difpgggd to all creatorety he obtaint tnnqnillity.' 'fui trt'U ^• 

That in the Upanishadiy etc, (ttandt) the FiAh Chaptav:.-*. 
bjr name 

' DETOnOK BT MXAHa OF THB KKSnTHOIATIOir OF ACnOBS.' 



■•toid httfw, tkat of Bnkai. For a man dcteiled aeeool of tUi 
dodriM» iM BwthilcaySt Hilativ't • Prancr Mteoin Mr k 8&Bkkj»-Kiriki,* 
Pteii, 1862, pp. 248 od 370. 



* TbflM iforiik tfo miokj. TIm cw<wwt fl— iiratiiw ii of tltfw «1t : 
natron, Eaitk, Mil IleU. Bat is 



the Sfcakhjm od VediBta wpUam, cisM 
rcgioM of natcriol ciiitemco were diitiBgiiukiod im the lonovia^ ilwrwitiag onfar : 
1. SrmAmmUU, tbo world of tko lopcrior Dcftici; 2. iVfiMo, UmI of tko Pitpi^ 
^iybii, uid PrajipAtH: 3. StmahU, of the nooa or plaiieti; 4. /ndbwliitf, of tko 
iaferior Deitici; 6. OmmdMsrMUkm, of hcmrcnlT fpirits; 8. JgtfpUialii»/ 
7. Ydi^UUkm; 8. PUkoekahkm. UiOM of guaU aad <~ 






CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 

THB HOLT ONB 8P0KB. 

' He who, caroloss as to the fruit of his actionSi performs 
such actions as must be donoi^ is both renounoer (sannyM) 
and devotee (yogi) ; not he who kindles no sacrificial fire, and 
performs no ceremonies.* Know, son of P&^du I that what 
they call renunciation is, in fact, devotion.' For no one is a 
devotee who has not (previously) renounced all (earthly) plans 
of interest. The 'action of an anchorite, who is eager to 
ascend to devotion, is called a means ;^ and when he has 
ascended to devotion, even his cessation of action is called a 
means.' For when he is attached neither to the objects of 
the senses, nor to actions, lind has renounced all (earthly) 
plans, he is then said to have ascended to devotion. Let him 
raiso his soul by his own means ; lot him not lower his soul, 
for he is his soul's friend and also his soul's enemy.* His self 

118 a friend to the soul of that man who has subdued his self 
by his souL'^ But from the enmity of what is not spiritual, 



' Tht dutiot of caite and religioot offices. 

' Not he who merely negleeU them oat of idlencM, and does not inpply their 
plneo with doTotioii. 

^ 8<H) Oh. V. nolo I. 

* Of obtaining a ttiito of derotion. 

* Of attaining to Anal emancipation. 

* It must be romomborod that the word dtmmn haa the two meaninga of ' ielf' 
and ' toal/ which are here rery philooophieallj diatingniahed. The loal, as w« 
know, ii considered qnite distinct from the body, and lodjpd within it on earth to 
work out its snWation. Bat the indindual *self* in this world eonaiala of aonl 
nnd body together; and though the body, inflnonood by the nyis-fir^ii, or eril 
impulse, is uaturnllT hostile to the whole person, if allowed to bare the npper 
hand, it is nerertlicloss its friend^ if sulidood b]f the aonl, as being tha means bj 
which the soul obtains emancipation from material existenee. 

^ When a man has subdued his self (tf.#. his body enliTened by the aonl, 
togolhcr with its lusts, passiona and natural inclination to afil) by nianns of his 
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his solf might be an onemy, as it wore, to his own soul.* 
The soul of the self-subdued and passionless man is intent 
on the Supreme Boing^ in cold and heat, pleasure and 
pain, and honour and ignominy. The devotee whose soul 
is sated with spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment,^^ 
who stands above all, whose senses are subdued; to whom 
jia lump of earth, a stone, and gold are alike; is called 
" devoted." He who is of the same mind to friends, ac- 
1 quaintances, and enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, 
! to aliens ^^ and relatives, to tho good and bud, is greatly 
' esteemed.'* A devotee should always exercise himself, ro- 
^ maining in seclusion and solitude, restraining his thoughts 
and himself, without indulging hopes and without posses- 
sions,'' keeping a settled couch for himself in an undefiled 
spot, not too lofty nor too low,'^ and with a sheet and skin 



•oul (tho tonl boinff tho lupcrior, tho ronsonablo, aii<] tho ffOTcniing jMirt of tho 
whole Klf), hU Mlf if then tho friend of his muI ; liiico aclf, or the union of aoul 
and body, ii the moani by which emancipatioQ may be eifocted. 

* Wilkini and GaUinoe hare quite diarcgardcd the meaning of the MTwal worda, 
and run off at once to the apparent ieniw of the whole sentence. Schlegel, aa 
usoal, baa translated wonl for word, without gifing, as far aa I can aee, any 

Emeral acnse. I confess that, at best, the whole sentence seems to bo one of thoae 
rihmanicul quibbles, redolent of tautology and alliteration, which wonld appoor 
to be written to mystify and awe tho humble student, and to atford employment 
and delight to the peduntio scholiast. 

* The word parmm^tmd may \jp taken as a compound of parama and dimH, or 
limply rosolvvJ into param and atmd. (J.ilunus uiid Sciilogul hafo luloptod tho 
former con«tructioii ; thou{;li witliout, as fur as I can sec, uuy clear result, and 
with a forced rendering of the compound. 

^ For an explanation of the difTercncc between /riu'iM and rytnina, see Ch. VII. 
note 2. 

*' Lit., * Those who should be hatcil.' Its opposition to battdhu, thoae who are 
bound by some tie or other, determines its mvtiniii^ hc^re. To the llimld, is 
indeed to all ruccs who chcribh the bonds of bhxMl, all tliut is fonign is hateful. 

1' Another reading, c<|ually good, is pimtuhymU, * is liberated.* 

I* Comp. IV. 21. Piariffrak* is that which surrounds a man, bo it hii family 
and attenJanta, or his |>oasessiuns. llie context in both cases has indaoed me to 
prefer the latter meaning. 

'* That is on letel ground, where there wonld be no ricw, as from a hilL 
to distract his attention ; and he would not. ss in a valley, be hemmed in by 
worldly objects. The place u<iu.illy choncn by the Muni as his retreat was in a 
jnngle, on the liank of a livrr of frvsh luniiin^ wiitt-r t4» drink and to Imthu iu, in 
a spi>t where the jungle had bwn partially clvart'd, and to which Uie wild beasts 
had ceased to resort. 
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(to cover him), and kusha^' grass (to lie on). Then fixing 
his heart on the one object,'^ restraining his thoughtSi senses 
and actions, seated on his couch, he should practise devotion 
for the purification of his soul. Holding his body, head and 
neck,^'' all even and immoveable, firmly seated, regarding 
(only) the tip of his nose,'^ and not looking around in 
different directions, the devotee should remain quiet, with 
passionless soul, free from anxiety, remaining under the vow 
of a Brahmach&rf,'® restraining his heart, meditating and 
intent on me. A devotee, who always exercises himself thus, 

I, tod restrains his heart, attains to that tranquillity, the 
supreme extinction, which is conjoined with me. He who 
eats too much has no devotion, nor yet he who does not eat 
at all, nor he who is given to oversleeping, nor also to over- 
watching,^ Arjuna ! Devotion, which destroys pain, is pro- 
duced in one of moderate feeding and recreation, of moderate 
exertion in his actions, of moderate sleeping and waking. 
When he directs his well-governed thoughts towards himself 
only, and is free from desire as regards all wishes, he is then 
called "dcToted." "As a candle placed in shelter from the 
wind docs not flicker," — this simile is recorded of the devotoo 
of restrained thoughts, who practises devotion of the soul. 



** This is the Toa c^^nosuroides/ a f?ram. which, for tomo unknown reason, 
plnyi an important part in many of the llin<id ritos and ceremonies, bat partica- 
larly in the sacrifice, being Inid beneath the sacrificial fire. The origin oi its use 
mny perhaps be connected with the forest and nomad life of the Aryan race in ita 
earliest age. In this nlaco its nscs were, therefore, manifold, forming at onoe Uia 
niatrrinl fur the Yogi s couch, and fur tiio ritos which ho would uiulj hare lo 
perform. 

*• The Supreme Hcing. 

^'' For an explanation of this compound, see Wilson*s Sanskrit Grammar, 
sect. 272. 

I" See Ch. V. note 30. 

>• BraAmmehdH (lit. * follower of the Vedas,' from brmkmmt, *the Vedas,* and 
ehmr, *to go' (Wilson's Dictionary^, but better, 'one who seeks to obtain the 
Supremo Spirit^' from JfmAm^n^ *tno Snpremo Ilcing/ and sA^ir, * to follow'^ it 
the name given to a young man of the tliree principal castes, when pursuing nta 
studies. It is taken generallT to designate a man who presenres the fows of 
chnRtity and tcmpt-rance, by which the studont is bound. llie conttnuanee under 
such a TOW is here marked by iiMitm, 

*" DoTotion consists in modoratton, not in excess or fanatical obatinoooe. 
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Let him know that the separation from the connection of 
pain, in which thought ceases,'^ prevented by worship in 
devotion, and in which, beholding his own soul through his 
mind's eye,'' he is content with himself; in which ho ex- 
periences whatever infinite pleasure the mind can receive, 
beyond the reach of the senses ; and moreover, remaining in 
which, he does not verge from the truth, and after receiving 
which he thinks no other acquisition superior to it, and 
during which he is not moved even by severe pain — is known 
as '* devotion.'*'' Tliis devotion should bo practised with that 
determination by which thought bocomcs indifferent'^ (to 
every worldly object). He who has abandoned all desires 
which spring from imagination, and has, by means of his 
heart, kept back the whole collection of the senses'^ from 

Ey direction (in which they would go)," should gradually 
me passive by his mind's acquiring firmness, and, by 
ng caused his heart to remain within himself,'^ should not 
place his thoughts on anything at all. And keeping it back 
from those various " objects, to which the restless, unsteady 
heart wanders forth, he should bring it beneath his own 
control. For the highest happiness" accrues to that devotee 
of tranquil heart who, having set at rest the natural quality 



'I Thoughti on worldly objocii. 

n lit., • by himieir/ 

** The roit of thii arddha-ihloka, which the English coniirnction obliged at to 
trtnifer to utiloka 20, it a play on tlio tound of the wonl yoy«, and might be trana- 
lated, 'junction (with tlio Supremo Snirit), it ditjunctton from tbo oonjonctioii 
with pain.' We mutt tuppoto that tiiit ringing of wordt proiented tomotbing 
▼ery pleatant and poetical to the Ilindd oar, u>r tuch a tri? iaiity would be othor- 
wite unworthy of the gravity of a philotophical poem, howcror admiauble in the 
' airy fairy Lilian' of a Tonnyaonian lyric. 

'* I have followed Schlcgvl't reading and translation, and beg to refer the 
reader to hit note for its defence. The moaning is ei plained by thlokm 26. 

'* A Sanskrit mode of exprewing * all the tcntet,* both of perception and aetioA. 

** Tlie scntet are lupposed to bo attracted towardt the objects which they eoa« 
prebend. 

^ Not allowing it to wnndcr after external and worldly ohjectt. 

** Kxpreato«l by the re|>ctition of the pronouut. 

* Final emancipation. 
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of badness,'^ partakes of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
and is sinless. The devotee who is free from sin, and thus 
devotes himself continually^ enjoys, without trouble, supreme 
felicity — the contact of the Supreme Spirit The soul which 
is devotod to devotion, perceives the spirit existing in all 
things, and all things in the spirit, regarding everything 
alike in everything.'^ I do not vanish from him who sees me 
in everything and everything in me, nor does he vanish from 
me." That devotee who worships me as existing in all 
things, if intent on unity (of object)," lives in me, in what- 
ever way he may live.'^ He who, by comparison with himself, 
regards everything as the same, be it pleasure or pain, 
Arjuna 1 is considered a most excellent devotee.' 

ARJUMA SPOKB. 

' I do not see any (possible) steady continuance, slayer of 
Madhul in this devotion of equanimity which thou hast 
declared, on account of the variability (of the heart). For the 
heart is fickle, Kfifh^a, full of agitation, headstrong, and 
obstinate. I believe the restraint of it to be as difficult as 
that of the wind.' 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' The heart, strong-armed one ! is doubtless fickle and 
difficult to restrain. But it may be restrained, son of 
Kunti 1 by practice and temperance. It is my opinion that 



** This It here iaid of the imiTeml imrii Cmk^kmrm or kifssihMj, which, m wo 
■hall lee, wu beliered to perrade aod eiitl in, uid at tho tamo timo oonprohond, 
matter. Nothing requiroa mora care Ihroughont onr poem than to detenniM 
when «itmd b to m rendered nmply hr ' aelf/ when hy * loal/ and when hj *apirit.' 
Tho lonso if here determined hy the Allowing ahloka. 

" I remain for erer dwelling in him and ho in me. 

** On the Supreme Being, the one object. 

^ Whether he life in the world, following oat the datiea of hia eaato; or, 
in tho toUtude of the jongle, as an asoetie. 

U 
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doYotion is Torj difficult for ono, who is not self-governed, to 
obtain. But it can be obtained by the self-governed, who 
uses efforts, by (proper) means/ 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'What path'' does the ungovemed take, O Kfifhnal 
if gifted with faith, but with a heart which wanders from 
devotion ; since he does not attain to the perfection of devo* 
tion P Does he not perish like a broken cloud, ejected from 
both (heaven and emancipation),^ not remaining steady,*^ 
strong-armed one! and deluded in the path* of the 
Supreme Being P Thou shouldest completely dispel this doubt 
for me, Krishna I for there is none other to dispel this doubt 
than thou.' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

y ' * Such a man, son of Prithd ! does not perish In this 

nin^ffi^pu ^l^^n^orld nor hereafter.^ For no one who acts uprightly goes to 

lAM hL ^1^2. P^i^ition. The man who fails in devotion (only) attains to 

. . the regions of the righteous,^ and having there dwelt for 

^t^ ^^*4r^ ^yir years of infinite ^^ number, is bom again (on earth) in the 

HC H^^ifXm/iM /fy^y of the chaste^' and the fortunate i*^ or again he is oven 



in 



i /i^Hrim H^ begotten in a family of wise devotees.** For regeneration i 

ZpiCCi/ 2i^t/ *^U^ After deftth, tioce deToUon is iho only meanf of obtaintng final emineipatioi. 

, ^ t • ** lie abendoDJ the law of ritet and cercrooniei of the esUbUshed relirioa, l» 

iXoiii^^' tti4J 'follow the doctrine of devotion. In this, however, he fails ; and he wonldj tbert- 

^^ fore, naturally lose heaven, the reward of the first ; and final emancipation, thai of 

the second. 
*v 1'hat is. Constant to the established reli^on. 
** Deluded by the wavering of his heart in the pursuit of devotion. 
* Lit., 'Elsewhere;* namely, 'afler death.' 

^ See Ch. V. note 89. The regions here alluded to are the first flva, the 
worlds of the just; and it is aeoording to his amount of righteoumew, to whiah of 
these the soul is transported. 

«' This at first si^ht would soem to be a Sanskrit * bull/ but the woid ami b« 
taken in a comparative sense. His sojourn seems infinite, eomparad to his mum- 
dane existence ; and, as the duration of the universe is not leu than fivt BdUiooa 
of years, this is extremely natural. 
<* Of the Ur&hmav caste. 
«' Of the Kshatriya caste. 
*^ Thus iiriproving his chance of final omandpatton. 
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the world, of such a kind as this, is more difficult to obtain. 
In that (body) he re-assumes the mental application of his 
former body,^^ and from that time struggles more diligently 
towards perfection, sou of Kuru ! For, oven against his 
will, he is carried away by his former practice. Even if 
anxious to learn devotion, he only surmounts the yerbal 
deity.** But the devotee*^ who continues striving with 
energy, purged from his sins, is perfected after several '^•|/ > > yV 
generations,^ and thence readies the highest walk.** Thcr'^'^ 
devotee is deemed superior to ascetic87^anc[ even to those/^'^^M^ /. 
gifted with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust ^ l/KsUt/uCuAt* 
works (alone) .^ But of all ^^ devotees even, he who, seeking 
me by his inmost spirit, worships me, full of faith, is con- 
sidered by me the most devoted.' 

Thus in the Upani$hads, etc., (stands) the Sixth Chapter, 
by name 

' DEVOTION BT MEANS OF SELF-RESTRAINT.' 



^ It it a enrious part of Uio docirino of trantmigratton, as raoeiTed by ibis 
ichool, that tho soul wai tnppotod— in a fuiaro lifo on earth, not, ai it ware, to 
bfgin nfrcfh and to l>o bom with a now charaetor and di*poaition— but to start 
from llio point at wliich it had loft off in ita former body. That, the iama 
▼irtooos or TJcious inclinntioni accompanied it, and not only were its former 
actions punisiicd during ita present cxistonoo, but its former diffleolties still 
sorrounucd and impeded it. 

M He does not really approach the Supreme Spirit spiritually, but only aeqnirts 
a mental knowledge of him, as declared by his teachers and by philosophy. 

*^ lie has hitherto been speaking of the man who is not, though he strirea to 
become, a do? otee. He now speaks of the real self-goTemed derotee. 

** The derotee himself is liable to regeneration, because it is only perfection la 
derotion that brings immediate emancipattoii from matter in thia life. 

'* The Supreme Spirit. 

^ The devotee unites all these characters in his own. He practises aseetie 
exercises, acquires spiritual knowledge, and performs such works as saerifice, alma- 
giTing, and mortification. But since he adds deTotion to them all, he is superior 
to eacn of those who trust in these. The topastrm, or ascetic, who tears his flesh, 
stanres himself to a skeleton, and so forth, wrongly imagines that these acts alona 
will procure him emancmation. The follower of the Sfmkh^ doctrines, who 
relies on his knowledge otthat philosophy, and neglects ererythtng elae, is equally 
mistaken ; and so is Uie man who rigidly fuUUa the duties of eiato, aad the ordJi- 
nances of the established religion. 

*^ KlcTea kinds of doTotees are mentioned in Ch. IT. 25 — SO. Hers a stress is 
probably to be laid on the ' me,' and this kind of derotee may be anj one of theat 
elcTen, who, to his derotion, adds the belief in the identtfleation of Vifbpii, aiid 
his incarnation Kn|b^ with the Supreme 8pirit|— in short, a Yaifh^fn or 
Bh&gtTata Togi. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH." 

THE HOLT OKS 8P0KB. 

'Hear, son of Pfitlii! how, with thy heart attached 
to me, practising devotion, and seeking me as a refuge, 
thou mayest know me entirely and without uncertainty. 
I will declare to thee fully both spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment,' and when that is known, 
there remains nothing more besides to be learnt upon earth. 
Among thousands of mortals a single one, perhaps, striyes 
after perfection, and even of those who do strive after 
it and attain it, a single • one, perhaps, really under- 
stands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart and intel- 
lect also/ and egotism, into these eight components is my 
nature divided.' This (nature) is an inferior one, but learn 



> Wo now oommenoe « new difision of Kpfhiu't doetrine. Ai Iim beta 
dcieribcd in tho Introduction, our poom roust bo divided into tbroo prindpiil porta, 
ooch containioff nx chaptcn. Tbo flrat port troata of tbe Doctrines of tbo logn 

MD witb referenco to ita practice and results. The last is purely pbiloaopbical. 

retical and spoculatiTe (witb tbo exception of Cb. XYIU.); and tbo aecond 
part, to wbicb wo now come, treats of Tbedo^, tho nature and attiibutea of tbo 
Supreme Spirit, and bia relation to tbo unirerse and nankind. Tbo first part nuiy 
be called Patanjali'a, Uie last the S&nkhjra school, and tho preaent tbo peculiar 
profinco of tbe * BhagaTad-Git4,' tbe description of tho Deity as a Supremo and 
an Universal Spirit, and hia identification with Vifb^u and Kpfb^a. Tbia 
Chapter treats of that spiritual diaoemnient (wyudH^J^ by which the Supreno 
Spirit may be distinguished in and from tho uniTcrso ; in refbtation of tbooe, on 
tbe one bmnd, who dieify certain portions of creation \ and of tbo S4nkb]ra acbool, 
on tbo other, which aaserts all ereation to be the work of a oommon plastic prin- 
ciple (prMkptiJ. 

* The difference between Jndnmf spiritual knowled^ and vj^na, spiritual dia- 
oemrocnt, is briefiv this. Jndnm is the whole philosophic knowledge, whieb 
emhrsccs alike tbe Supreme Being, the universe, the soul, and every other kind of 
knowledge necessary lor salvation. Vi/mhim is a more special knowledge, whieb 
eomprcbends the Supremo Spirit only, and that, too, in his relation to matter. 

* To comprehend thb and tbo following slilokss uroperl v, s perusal of that pari 
of tbe Introduction, wbicb treats of tbo detnils or \ho Sankhya system, is quito 
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my superior nature other than this, of a vital kind, O hero ! 
bjT means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
'that all things are produced from this latter nature. I am 
the cause of the production and dissolution of the whole 
universe.^ There exists no other thing superior to me,' O de- 
spiser of wealth I On me is all the universe suspended, as num- 
bers of pearls on a string.* I am^ the savour in the waters,' 
O sou of Eunti I and the luminous principle in the moon and 



Deccoary, ai it is beyond tho limiti of our noU» to giro more tlum t lummtrj of L/ (j ' ( 

what is now rcfcrrwl to. Nature (prnkfili) is nothing here but another name for t>7UC^-* *-i 

matter generallj which Kfiyhpa calls * mine,' because matter in its essential form i. ^^ 

was a part of tho Supreme Spirit himself, who, as we know, was supposed to be the t J jfrnAt^A^'"^ 

matenal, as well as the efficient cause of the uniferse. This matter oonsisti in / m ^k J 

two forms. First, that of material essence, here identifled with the principle of f^-Jr vA. ^ ' 

material life, which is the plastic principle of Kapila's system, and is oomm^nlj \^^ J) ' 

called nature (prakfHiJ * par excellence ;' and also prtdhdna^ muUprMdAdim, eto^ -fij^ / 

but here simply the superior nature, the nvffaku^ or non-de?eloped matter. W^^-i 

Secondly, 9y«Ar/a, or matter in its dereloped form, the universe ; all things com- "^ 

monW comprehended under the head of matter, here called the inferior nature. 

The latter properly consists of twenty-three components, but eight onW are here 

mentioned, in which the rest are comprehended. These eight are diTisibie into the 

two great heads, which we commonly call matter and mind: namely, the fire 

grosser elements fmoAdbhutaJ, fur matter properly so called, under which must be 

comprehended the fi?e subtile elements fUntmdtraJf and the fi?e organs of actions ; 

and for mind, or internal matter : — first, the internal organ of peroeptaon (wmmm)^ 

nndor which we must here rank tho flfo senses, whi^ the mmmmu go?ems and 

collects ; second, niomonr (almtikdra)^ realisation, or conscience ; and third, jndg- 

nicnt, intellect (buddhij, Tho order of all these is regularly inferted, beginning 

with tho grossest element, cartli, and ending, not nx^kkbuddhi^ tho first prwlnct of 

nature, but irregularly with ahwikdra^ the second. The reason of the infenion 

is the same as that which places the inferior ft^kUt) before the superior 

favyaktaj nature, namelr, of presenting more poetinlly to the leas philosophio 

mind, the more tangible before the more mysterious. 

* Like Kapila, our author fiyim to nature favvakia) the part of father of all 
matter fvykt^J^ but ho qualifies the statement by immediatelir adding that the 
Supremo Spirit is the canso of the working of tliat principle. Nature is passife, 
ana has no will of its own ; and it is tho Deity alone that causes matter to emanate 
from it, and again to be nlisorbod witliin it. 

* Nature is superior to tho ani? erso, soul to nature, and God to soul ; bat there 
is nothing superior to God. 

* A simile st once apt and beautiful, and the watchword of philosophers of this 
school. The Kosmos is likened to a necklace ; the Supreme Spirit, on whieh its 
existence depends, to the string. Take away the string, and toe neeklace exists 
no more. Tne beads indeed exist, but their connection, tlicir unity, and tho actual 
necklace they formed, exists no more. Take awaj from the uniTerse the Supreme 
Spirit, and there would remain a chaos of material objects, without order, life or 
reason. 

"* This is now exemplified in shlnkos S — 1 1 by a number of instances, destined 
to show tliat the Supreme Spirit is the essential and principal, if not actually the 
material part of everything. 

* The peculiar property of water was considered to be txute. See Introduction. 
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Bun, the mystic syllable " Om ! " ia all the Yedas,* the sound 
ia the ether/^ the masculine essence in men, the sweet smell 
in the earth ;^^ and I am the brightness in the flame, the 
vitality in all beings, and the power of mortification in 
ascetics. Know, O son of Prith& I that I am the eternal seed 
of all things which exist ; I am the intellect of those beings 
who possess intellect, the strength of the strong.^' And I am 
the power of the strong in action, which is free from desire 
and passion.^' I am the lust in all beings, which is pre- 
vented by no law.*^ And know that all dispositions,*' 
yhether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me. 
X do not exist in them, but they in me. All this universe 
I being deluded by these three** kinds of dispositions, com- 

'posed of the three qualities, does not recognize roe, the 

i' 

i| imperishable, who am superior to them. For this divine 
' illusion *^ of mine, effected by the natural qualities, is difficult 
to surmount. Those who have recourse to me only can sur- 
mount that illusion. Evil-doers, fools, and low men, deprived 



i 



* Ai hnng that with which etch hyma oommflneei, and which hallowi all thai 
foUowi. 

^ AodihleneH if tht peenltar p roper ty of ether fdkdthnj. See latrodnetioa. 

1' Smell is that of earth. See Introdoetioa. 

1* Reaion in man and ph jncal stren^ in aniroala. 

>* The powen (vikkktij acquired hj the (ood who act in freedom from telf- 
intereet or paiaion. 

^* The detire of eopnlation, which nothing ean prerent, though religion may 
reitrain it. Be careful to leparate the compound into dhmrjmm -f ^HfuddAm, hy 
neglect of which Wilkinai Ch4ty, and Langloit ha?e fallen into egregiooa error. 
See Schlegel's note. 

" Theae are the charaeten of all beinn, whether ^ods, demom, roen« or 
animalt, and are mixtures of the three quaiitiee (gu^) in different proportiona. 
Wlioo ho eays that ho doce not eiist in them, ho doce not detract from hit 
eharacter of unireml end omnipreient Doing, llicie ditpoeitiont belong to none 
of the categoriee of existing things. They are neither nature, matter, soul, nor 
spirit, but abstract independent forces influencing all matter. 

>* Ai the qualities (pn^) are three in number, so are the'dlspositioiis three ia 
kind, sccording to ths preponderance of each quality in each of them. 

>Y This m^Wt which is exoUined at length in the Introduction, generally refers, 
as in the Vedknta system, which borders on nihilism, to the whole creation, eon- 
iSdered as baring no real existence, but only appearing to man to exist. It would 
aeem here to allude to the influence of the qualities on matter, by which the real 
relation of matter to spirit is disguised, and the former only appeait really to ezisL 
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of spiritual knowledge by this illusion, and inclining towards 
the disposition of the Asuras,^^ do not have recourse to me. 
Four kinds of upright men worship mo, O Arjuna ! (viz.) the 
afflicted, ho who is desirous of knowledge, he who is desirous 
of some possession,^' and he who is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge, O prince of the Bharatas I Of these, the best ^ is 
the one who is possessed of spiritual knowledge, if he always 
practises devotion, and confines his worship to me alone. For 
I am dear to tho spiritually-wise beyond possessions,'^ and he 
is dear to me. All of these (four) are indeed excellent, but 
the spiritually- wise is verily myself to my thinking. For, 
with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highest 
path. At the conclusion of many generations the spiritually- 
wise proceeds towards me. A great-minded man who (is 
convinced) that "Y&sudeva'' is everything," is difficult to 
find. Those who are deprived of spiritual knowledge by 
a diversity'^ of desires, adopt divers'' rites of worship. 



** jittira is here a f^eneral name for the enemies of the gods, the giants nad 
demons who inhabit Pfi^filn, below tlio earth. As tho tatttctt-^fmn, or quality of 
goodncsSf predominates in the godn, ond tho rtijo-gwMt or aoUfO bailness, in man ; 
so tho tanHh-ffWMf or bad indifference and obscurity, preponderates in the disposi- 
tion of the AMiras ; and those men whoso dispositions resemble theirs are therefort 
the worst and lowest, and blinded by the influence of the qualities, deceifed by the 
api|>caninoe only of the unirorse, do not recognise the existence of the Supraat 
Being. 

*' Whether wealth, progeny, happiness, or anything else of that kind. 

** Because the motires of the other three were selfish. 

" The translators hare all taken the commoner meaning of atymrtham as ta 
adrerb, and rcndcrc<1 it by * citromely.* I confess I think the word has hera a 
more prominent and cniphnlic force, and thnt tho context demands tho translation 
I have given. To tho afllictod, hoping for consolation, to tho seeker of some 
possession, and tho thirster after knowledge, some object farihnj is dear, and 
prompts their worship. To the spiritually-wise the Supreme Being alone is dear 
above all such objects. 

** A preferable reading, not, howerer, supported by any MS., would be 
dtmd -f iMi. As they stand, the words dtmd -f #r« can only be explained by 
supposing •/• to be understood after them. Madhusddana, the scholiast, explains 
them by tut matlo bkimutk^ * not severed from me,' t.#. * united with me in spirit ;' 
and tliis is, perhaps, supporto<l by tho next arddha-shloka. 

^ PropcrW a name of Kri^hua, as son of Vssudeva (see Index) ; but nnerally 
usurped for Yiyhpu himself, particularly in his identification with the Suprene 
Spirit 

** Tho indeflniteneft is expressed by the repetition of the pronoun. 
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directed by their own natures, and have reconrse to other 
deities (than me).^ If any one worshipping with faith, 
desire to reverence any personage, I make that faith of his 
constant. Gifted with such faith, lie seeks the propitiation of 
this (personage), and from him receives the pleasant objects 
of his desires, which were directed by me alone.^ But the 
reward of these little-minded men is finite.'' They who 
sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me, 
come to me. The foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible 
supreme being, think that I, who am not manifested, am 
endowed with a manifest form.*^ Surrounded by my magic 
illusion, I am not manifest to everybody. This deluded^ 
world does not comprehend me, who neither am bom nor die. 
I know all beings, past, present, and future, O Arjuna ! but 
no one knovrs me. All beings fall into error as to the nature 
f the creation, Bh&rata! by reason of that delusion of 
natural opposites,^ which springs from liking and disliking, 



r- 



** ThoM, for inttanoe, who desire fatara happineii in hMTtn, wotihip lodrm ; 
ihoM who with for wealth, Kufera ; thufe wno loDg for rictory, SkaiMA ; and 
fo on. 

** Tho tranaUtion of this pasaaM by Schte^I is quite arbitrary and ineonpre- 
hentible. If I ha?e not laooeeded in makin|f it more intelligible, I ba?e at least 
eonflned myaelf to the literal meaning of the words, and can only offer an explana- 
tion of the sense generally. Ttnm is literalW * a i>ody/ and is here need to dis- 
tinguish all objects of worship generally, whether gods, demons, or earthly objects, 
from the one object of the spiritually-wise^tho Supreme Spirit. If a man, then, 
haTing some desire at heart, and belienng that preyers and sacrifice will bring it 
about, seeks to what deity, demon, or other obiect of worship he shall address 
himself, the Supreme Spirit himself, existing within such objects, directs his faith 
in the right direction, confirms and establishes it. Thus the man, with his faiih 
directed to the proper object, propitiates it by prayer and sacrifice, and obtains his 
reward. In otner words, the Supremo Being not only reongnixcs the established 
religion, but e? en arrangea it aa it should bo, and is the means of encouraging and 
directing the connection between man and his superiors. 8chl<^l rightly 
obssrres that ta»y4r4ikmnm must be resoWed into t—ydM and dnUAatHif and quotes 
Rlimfcyapa, i. 44, 9. Tupdi is feminine as referring to tmm, 

^ Since eren the Oods are doomed to a final deatmetion. The reward of thoae 
who worship the Supreme Spirit is eternal, since he and he only is immortaL 

** Beliefe some one of the gods, as Brahma, Vifhnn, or Shita, to be the 
Supreme Spirit himself. Our phuoeopher would seem to be cutting his own throat 
on this ground. 

** Deluded by md^d, or the appearance of things, some bolicTe eren the highest 
Being to be bom and mortal, since they peroei? e that this is the lot of all matter. 

I* These natural oppoeites are heat or cold, pain or pleaanre ; and the deloiioo 
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O tormentor of thy foes I But those men who act uprighUy\ 
in whom sin is dead, freed from this delusion of the natural/ 
opposites, worship me firm in devotion. They who turn to 
mo and strive after liberation from regeneration and death, 
know that whole supreme spirit, and the Adhy&tma,'* and 
entire action. They who know me to be the Adhibhdta,'^ 
the Adhidaiva,'^ and the Adhiyajna,'' and also (know me to 
be thus), in the hour of death know me indeed.''' 

Thus in the UpaniBhads, eto., (stands) the Seventh (Chapter, 
by name 

' DBVOnON THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.' 



jthcT eaoM tritcs from tfenion from tho one, or liking for the other. By thaM 

;feelinn man leeks his own interest only in his worship, and then falls into cnror 
as to tlio real canso of tho creation of matter, which ho helioTes to be snbserrieni 

'> to his enjoyment, and not to the emancipation of the sonl from material life. 

i *> As these words are explained in the beginning of the next Chapter, it is 
snperfinons to attempt to do so here. 

** Compare VIII. 2, 5, and 18. Vidm has here aa emphatic force, as p^hf^li 
has in Y. 5, and XIII. 29. It not onW indicates the possession of s^ritnal know- 
ledge, bnt the attainment of that final emancipation itsdf, which is acquired by 
that knowledge. * They know me indeed, thoronchlT, tmly ; and, since this know- 
ledge continues with them UU the hour of \h& death, they are by it liberated 
from material life.* 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



ABJUNA SPOKB. 



'What Is that Supreme Spirit? What is Adhy&troaP^ 
what action P O best of men I and what is called Adhibhuta P^ 
and what is said to be AdhidaivaP^ and how can there be 



> Before entering on an explanation of tbote terms, wo must remind the reader 
that this portion of our poem is a treatise on Theologr, an explanation of 
that Sapreroe Beinr who is the object of the worship of the V 0£f , and the bead of 
the whole thoistic ftaMitHiraJ branch of the S&nkhfa school, fhis Being mar be 
regarded under many divert aspects, and Brahma^ or the Supremo Spirit, whicn he 
mentions Arst, is the general name which includes these four others. — First, 
Adhffdtmm is composed of the prep. Mdhif which has the signification of * abo?e»' 
' sttfMrior to,* * presiding o?er,' and dtmd * soul.' It means, therefore, * that which 
presides o?er the soul? In shloka 3, it is said to bo twtAhdvm^ *own nature,' 
where a reflectife force must be giren to twm, as referring to the Supreme Spirit. 
It is, then, the Supreme Spirit newed in his relation to the soul, in which ne is 
known to be at the same time that soul itself and superior to it ; the spirit from 
which it has emanated, but with which it is still intimatelv connected, in the 
relation of an inferior part to a superior whole.— Second, Adhibhkta is composed 
of Mdhi, * superior to,' * presiding o? er,' and hhldn, * that which exists.' It is, 
therefore, * that which presides over what exists ; ' and rofors to the Supremo Being 
in his relation to the wholo universe, in his connection with matter, as himself con- 
taining the essence of matter with him. In shloka 4 it is explained bj the words 
luMmr^hhdwmh^ * divisible nature,' which must refer to prmkriii, the essence of 
natter, which we know is divisible in its development into twenty -three categories. 
This, again, is referred to the Supreme Spirit, bj what he sajs in Ch. YII. SO. — 
Third, JldAidaiva, or, as in shloka 4, mdhiiaipot^^ is composed ofmlhi, * presiding 
orer,' dtvm or dtvmtd, * a deitj,' and here a general term for all superhuman beings. 
It is, therefore, that 'which presides over the divine part of creation.' In shloka 4 
it is expUined by tho word punuha, for a full explanation of which wo mutt 
refer the reader to the Intruductiou, and to Chap. aY. of our poem. Its literal 
meaning is * man,' and in the Sknkhjra system it means 'the soul,' which is the 
rsal person of man, his body being merely a temporary setting, as it were. In the 
system of Patanjali, and the Bhagavad-Qttfc, in which an universal spirit, from 
which the soul emanated, was first brought forward, it has two meanings : firstly, 
that of ths soul, the individual man ; and, secondly, that of the Supremo Spirit, 
from which the soul smanatea, more usually called umkdptmuka, or ptirutkolisms, 
the great or hijghsst soul. In Ch. XV. of our poem, we thall find a third meaning 
attached to this word (shlokas 16—18), but it is in the second that we must here 
uadertUnd it, although Ilumboldt (Zeitschrift der K. Academie su Berlin, 1825) 
thinks that the word can only hare this meaning whan an epithat is attached to it ^ 
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any Adhiyajna ^ here in this body,' O slayer of Madhu P And 
how art thou to be known by the temporate in the hour 
of death?' 

J 'The supreme universal spirit is the One simple and iri'Qj^^^^ ^ 
I divisible,' and my own nature is called Adhy&tma. The 

(emanation which causes the existence and reproduction^ of 
existing things bears the name of Action. Adhibhuta is (my) 
own indivisible nature, and Adhidaivata is the spiritual 
person. Adhiyajna is myself here upon earth, in the body, 
O best of embodied men ! And he who, remembering me at 
the moment of death, quits the body and comes forth, enters 
my nature ; there is no doubt about that. Or, again, what- 

f 

ever nature he thinks on, when he abandons the body at the 
. last, to that only does he go,' O son of EuntI I having been 




M ia VIII. 22 ; X. 12; XF. 18 Mid 38; XV. 4, ate. Of theM, XI. 88 imids to 
faTonr mj renderini^, iho_q>itbet ddutwm bafing lo miieh limtlariij with the pro- 
■cnt 
and 
Thii. 

under wliicli forni tlio Siipromo Iking is wonhinpbd. Man ia too material to be 
able to worship the puro nbntmet idea of a Buprcmo uni?enal Spirit. Some 
tangible and manifest personification wu reanired for the less philosophic portion 
of mankind, some adhiyajna^ to gi?e a definition and name to their faitn ; and 
Kriyb^a is that adhiyajna, GaUnos woold take the word dthabhrii&m with if#A#, 
and translate, * And Adhijajna is I in all bodies.* This oonstmctton aiTords no 
explanation of adhiyajna ; and, moreorer, forces on dtha a plnral or at least 
cofleotive sense, which it cannot sostain. — To recapitolate, odhyAtma is the 
Supreme Spirit in his relation to man*s soul ; adhihhkta^ in bis relation to matter ; 
adkidaiva, in his relstion to the difers objects of worship ; adhiyajnm^ in hif 
relstion to religion, the personified type. 

* Alluding to Kpfhna's ImnIj. 
s ScoClinntcr 111. nolo 18. 

* Causes their original existence and the farther prodoetion of other objeeli 
from them. 

* The morality of this passage at first sight seems dabioos. It would eppear to 
rest a man's salvation on a mere chsnce ; or, at best, on a death-bed repentanee. 
Nothing of the kind is meant No sudden death is here hinted at ; but a man if 
supposed, when the awful hour of dissolution approaches, to turn with all hia 
might and soul to that Deitj, whom a lifelong worship has taught him to consider 
his protector. If the de*ire of his heart has been too enjojrment of hesfon, the 
Deiif will hftfo born Indm, and on him will he think in the hour of death ; and 
bj his heaven is his worship consec^uentlr rewarded, and so on. Moreover, n 
wholesome wsming is hereby administeroa agninst relaxing in detotion ; for if 
death overtake him, when the world and its cares have driven the object of hia 
worship from his mind, his former devotion will arail him nought 
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always conformed to that nature. Therefore think on me at 
all times, and fight. If thy heart and mind are turned to me, 
thou wilt douhtlees attain t6 mo alone. By thoughts applied 
to diligent devotion, and turned to no other object (than me), 
meditating* on tho Supremo Divino Person, ono goes to himt 
O son of Pfith& I He who may meditate on the Sage ^ without 
beginning;' the regulator more minute than an atom; the 
f sustainer of all of incomprehensible form ; bright as the sun 
' beyond the darkness, at the hour of death; with steady* 
heart, ombued with worship and by the strength of devotion 
collecting his breath entirely between his eyebrows,** attains 
that Supreme Divine Person. I will summarily expound to 
I thee that place ** which those who know the Yedas call the 
one Indivisible, which those who are temperate and free from 
passion enter, and with the desire of which, men follow the 
life of a Brahmach&r(.'' He who closes all the doors of the 
senses," restrains his desires within his heart,*^ disposes his 
breath within his brow,** practises perseverance in devotion, 
utters the monosyllable '' Om ! " (which is) the Supreme 
Spirit,** meditating on me, and thus continues when he is 



* Tho MUDf ftoemttiTe it hera goT«rned bj both ?erbt, ^tt and unu^mittpmm, 
V Tbif and the following are all epithoti of tho Sapremo Doing. Ho if callod a 

■a^ (lit., 'poet*) as being omniadont. He is the regulator and ordainer of all 
thiB^ more minnto than an atom, jet greater than the whole uniTene. Aa tho 
inn lUnminet the whole world, that apirit iUuminee e?erjtbing : iuperior to the 
darkneai, which typifiee the ignorance ariiing from Uie illuttoo of matter, and the 
infloence of the three qnalitiea. 

* Lit., * ancient,' but used for * eternal aa to the paat,* for which no word aiiti 
ia fianskpt. Compare Chapter II. note 19. 

' Filed on tho one object onlj. 

>* Compare Chapter IV. note 33. 

^> The beinf of the Supreme Snirit, the ipirituAl region which he inhabita, 
which, though infinite and undefined, ia called a place. 

>• See Chapter VI. noU 19. 

** The organa of aeoae, through which external objeda penetrate to the heart. 

i« If ark the distinction between umimu, • the abetract,' and ApV, < the eoMrele.' 
JTmmm is the heart which desirea, hrii that which beats. 

<* The mjitic word being the Tcrbal representatife of the Supreme Being, just 
aa much as brahmfc was the repreeeotatifo of his creati? e, Vifh^ of bis preearta* 
tif e, and Shi? a of his destructt? c powers. 
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'quitting the body, attains the highest walk.** I am easy of 
access to tliat ever devoted devotee who remembers me, O son 
of Prith& I with his thoughts never wandering to any other 
object. Tho great-minded, who have recourse to me, reach 
the highest perfection, and do not incur regeneration, which 
is the domain of pain, and is not eternal. All worlds, up to i 
that of Brahm&,*^ are subject to return,^ Arjunal But he | 
who comes to me has no regeneration, O son of Eunti ! Those 
men who know the day of Brahm&,'' which ends after a 
thousand ages ; and the night which comes on at the end of 

^ I those thousand ages,*^ know day and night indeed. At the 

i? 

« '* Union with the Supreme. 
yi ^1 See Chapter V. note 39. 
J J I ** The soul is always liable to return after a certain sojourn, and be bom again 
* ■ I hn earth, from any of the eight worlds, e? en including Brahmfc*s, which is the 
X >^ highest. 

J • T *' Wc ha?o hero a ni][thologicAl allusion, which is another proof Chat our philo- 

"^ ^ sophor received much with implicit faith from the cstablishoa belief. To under- 

i^ stand it properly, we must remember the true character of Brahmfc. On tho one 

hand, he is the personification of the creative power of the Supreme Being ; and, 

on the other, he has taken the place, in mythology, of 86rya or the sun, the first 

erson of the more primitive triad. As the sun begins the day on earth, and 

rinn all things into active life, Brahm& begins that of the universe, bv eausinff 

11 developed matter to issue or emanate from the ftrakfUi^ the non-oevelopea 

essence of matter. When, ngnin, ho sleeps, developed matter re-enters ana is 

absorbed again into prokfiti, Jlonoe the supposed duration of the unirerse in 

each manifestation was called a day. Some have sought to attribute tho system of 

reckoning the ages to astronomical obeervstions ; but Wilson justly observes that 

it is simply derived from a descending arithmetical profession, a^4, 8, 2, 1,— the 

>w H^. conversion of units into thousands, and the mytholoffical fiction that these were 

. ^ 1 divine years, each composed of 360 years of men. Thus the four ages woold be 

^ i 3 tins reckoned — 

•^ ^ The Krita-yuga has 4,000 diyine yean, equal to 1,440,000 mortal years. 
Tretk-yuga 3,000 „ „ 1,080,000 

Dwftpara.yuga 2,000 „ „ 720,000 

Kali-yuga 1,000 „ „ 800,000 









>t 



Tolal 3,000,000 
Certain periods at the beginning and end of each 
yuga, called Sandhyfcs and Sandhyimshas, 
equal to 720,000 



>f 



) ' ' 



Complete the period called Mahfcyuga, or great 

SM, which is equal to 4,320,000 „ 

00 MaTikyugns mako a day of Brahm^ which is called a Kalpa; 8S0 i«ieh 
days compose Iiis year, and 100 such years are his lifetime, oallod a Para. Thus 
I i ^Bnrhmb's lifetime consints of 266,6*20,000,000 mortal years, and during ihia 
\ 3perio<l the universe b supposed to emanate from and re-enter the material etwnoi 
^ ^36,000 times. 

Y^ ^ Not common ngos, but Mahfcyugas, or aggregates of the fonr eommoa onei. 
\i See preceding note. . a • ' ' 'j^ s Lj^ -a. • 
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iXl47L . %L. approach of (that) all (objects of) developed matter come 

T' . forth from the non-developed principle.'^ At the approach of 

I^Mm/U ^^**^^hat) night they are absorbed into that (principle) called the 

Yui tJdr h^ non-developed. This collective mass itself of existing things, 

CUnt^. ^^iK^(thus) existing again and again,^ is dissolved at tho approach 

that night. At the approach of (that) day it emanates 
/ / jpontaneously,*' O son of Pfithd ! But there is another in- . 
t^yik hf/^ ^ visible eternal existence, superior to this visible one, which \ 
vri/ /t 9yt/AHA'^^^ perish when all things perish, called invisible and in- \ \ 

iitM &ec4r ^^^***'^^®' "^'^^^ ^^®y ^^ ^^^ highest walk. Tliose who 
?7' , / obtain this never return. This is my supreme abode. But 
> 4jiM9XA4 ujo ^j^jg supreme person, O son of Prith4 ! within whom all ^ 
limliUiJif 2^^iating things exist, and by whom all this universe is ^usodlA^^ 
^/y to emanate, may be approached by devotion, which is intent^fX 

on him alone. But I will tell thee, O prince of tho Bharatas I^«^^ 
at what time devotees dying obtain freedom from or sub- 
jection to (the necessity of) return.'* Fire,* day, the in- 



-rf^/C 



'* Avjfakta, praljiti, or natare, tho non-deTeloped enence of nutter. 8m 
Introduction. 

** The repetition of the particle marks tlitt of the ttata. The nnifeiM txitts 
•gain and again in each tucoieeding day of Brahm&. 

** Av^thm cannot hate its moro usual signification of * against tboir will,' sines 
■latter being irrational, could ha?e no will of its own, but rather, 'without any 
will of their own/ i.#. in agrcoroent with the laws of necessity. 

** Return to earth, and in? ostmont witli a now body. 

** This and Uio following shloka startle us at first sight with the appearanet of 
the meanest superstition, and ha?e called forth the lamentations and reproaehes of 
two able critics, Humboldt and I^nglois. The matter it, howeyer, somewhat 
explained by the contents of the Uttaramfmfcnsk writings (see Colebrooke, If iao. 
Essays, toI. i. p. 36C). It must bo remembered that the soul was supposed to be 
acoomiNinied in its transmigration br a subtile bo<ly (litt^m ghm-ira: see Intro- 
ductionV which it only abandons at final emancipation. This is a fehicle of the 
soul, which enables it, as long as it exists in a material life, to sustain its con* 
nection with matter, even when divested of a grosser body. In this subtile body, 
then, is the soul eondocted to the divers material heavens, when it quits the 
mundane body ; and since this body requires a conductor and a light to show it the 
way, a beam of the sun is supposed to meet the crown of the head at all seasons. 
The seat of the soul is supposed to be the heart, from which 1,001 arteries oooduet 
to all parts of the bodies. The priocipsl of these is the great coronal artarr, 
which leads from the heart to the crown of the head ; by this passage the soul, 
with its iin^u tksrirUf proceeds at the moment of death. At the crown of tha 
head it meets with the guardian sunbeam ; and, at the periods first mentiooed, the 
ray being brighter and stronger, tlie subtile bodv can find its way to the highest 
heaven, the JfrmJkmm'loks ; if, on the contrsry, it oe weaker, aa at othar perioda, il 
only proceeds to an inferior region. See also note 27 it^frrn. 
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creasing moon, six months of the northern solstice; those 
who dio in this period, and who know the Supreme Spirit, go 
to the Supremo Spirit. Again, smoke,^ night, the waning 
moon, six months of tho southern solstice ; a dovotco dying in 
this period attains only a lunar '^ splendour, and returns. 
For these two ways of white and black are eternally decreed 
to the world. By the one a man goes without return, by tho 
other he returns again. No dovotee, O son of P|ith& I who 
knows thcso two paths, is over confounded. Therefore, at all 
periods, be devoted to devotion, Arjuna I A devotee who 
knows all this, surmounts whatever reward is promised to tho 
study of the Yedas, or the practice of sacrifice, self-torture, 
and almsgiving, and obtains the highest and best place.' 

Thus in the Upanifhods, etc., (stands) the Eighth Chapter, 
by name 

' DEVOTION TO TUB INDIVISIBLE SUPREME SPIRrr.' 



** Smoke, u oppoied to fire and light, is pat for darknen. 

*^ Thii maj mean that he attaina to the Soaut-lokm, tho region of the mora, 
which ii inrerior to that of nrnhni(i (nco (Jh. V. noto 30). But I am inclined to 
think tliat tlio wliolo pataafjo has a metaphorical, not n Utoral, force. The 
Supremo Being has hecn compared to the sun. The whole acgregate of deitiea 
inrerior to him, who reflect his glory, may he aptlj likened to the moon. Follow- 
ing out this figure, the whole passage may be dirested of its saperatilioai 
character. The Supreme Being is the sun« the raj from which to the crown 
of the devotee's hcau, is the t]rpe of the spiritual connection of the Being with the 
mortal's soul. When de? otion is at its highest pitch, this raj wonld be strongest, 
and the Supreme Being might be considered to be in g^reater prozimitr to the 
mortal, as tbe sun is to that portion of the earth which it lights np in aaT-time* 
in the light half of the monto, and daring the summer solstice. In tbe Uttarn- 
m(mfcnsfc, this theory is doubtless taken literell j and superstitional j ; but I cannot 
help thinking that onr poet has borrowed a popular sa^eretition merelj as an apt 
and elegant poetical meUphor. Compare also liana, ir. IS2, whore the Somn- 
loka, or hca? en of the moon, if replaced by a DeTaloka, or hatTtn of the inf«ior 
deities. 
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CHAPTEE the' NINTH. 

'tf ^ M2!hu aXL .^V*' ^^^-^ ti^uxi. ^C^^n4 ^tiuJ IfU^'^iffy^. 

' ' f " THB H0£t one spoke. • / "^ 

, . ^ • y ' ^ *T>^t now * I will declare unto thee, if thou objeotest not, 

■U44ni4i4rxJ ^^ most mystic spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual 

U ^^u^ ^'^discernment, having learnt which, thou wilt be liberated from 

^>£««^/^ ^^, eviL This is a kingly science and a kingly mystery,' the 

i\Xf * 'm'^i excellent of purifications, clearly comprehensible, in 

^^ //Ijccordance with law,* very easy to carry out, and immutable. 

/ / j^a/ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ P^^ i9A\X\ in this religion, O harasser of thy 

>» * foes! do not attain to me, but return to the path of this 

world of mortality. All this universe has been created ^lu^^^ 
t HffU^JlLr\}j me, embodied as the undeveloped principle.^ All things 
. jfTJvrL n^f^TLexisi in me. I do not dwell within them, and yet things do 
^h^ UuiHm ^^^ exist in me.^ Behold this my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
l/u^* Xuidl^^^^ causes* things to exist, sustains existing things, but 
/ ^ jj .does nol^ dwell in them. Understand that even as the 

t i^ A^lC€XEipretMdinlho«i«,lit, •thofoUoww^^^ 

^ y\^ «^ ' £tjJ '^^ "'^ ^^^ ^ ^* ^^^ lyitem, not merely to the phflotophie ezpUiation 

'^^^*****^'H«%f5o6t to follow, Moot he sajs thftt it is • eaij to carry out.^ 

* With the ettabliihed relijj^ion, nnce it admitted ita principal tentU aad 
ordinances, the eiistence of the ^;ods, the institution of caste, etc., and wged 
a man to perform his duty acoordur to those ordinances, in contradistinctioo to 
the pure S&nkhya system, which lauded the abandonment of all these. 

* IttLkfiii or nature, the material essence, which this school considersd to bt 
part of the Supremo Ikiiig himself, he being regarded as twofold, qnrit aad 
matter, or ratlier material essence, which the l^iri^as call the wife of the 
Supreme ISeing. 

* Kpihna is not wrong when he calls this apparent contradiction a aorercig* 
mystery, ilut it is easily explained when we regard the Supreme Being in has 
twofold character of spirit and roaicrisl essence. As material essence, the material 
eanse of sll things, they all exist within him ; as Spirit only, they, being matter, 
cannot exist within him, since spirit and matter have no direct connection. Agsin, 
as spirit only, hs dues not exist in them, since the spirit cannot be inhereBl 
in matter. 

* Being the efficient and rations! cause. 
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mighty air,^ which wanders everywhere, always dwells within 
the ether, • so all existing things exist within me. At the 
conclusion of a Kulpa,' all existing things, O son of Kunti I 
ro-cntor nature, which is cognate with me. But I cause them 
to come forth again at the beginning of a Ealpa. Supported 
by my material essence, I cause this entire system of existing 
things to emanate again and again, without any power of 
their own, by the power of the material essence. Nor do 
^hese actions implicate me,' O despiser of wealth I me who 
remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by them, and not inter- 
ested by these actions. Under my superintendence, nature 
produces moveable and immoveable things.^' By this means," 
son of Euntil does the world revolve. The deluded 
despise me, when invested with a human form, not under- 
standing my high existence,^' which is the lord of all things, 
—vain in their hopes,^' their actions,^^ and their knowledge;*^ 



^ Vdyu, ' wind,* is tued in philotophical Ungmffe for * atmoiphere,* difdnet 
from dkd*k4if * the ether/ a subtile fluid supposed to penrtde aU sptee. Wbflt 
ttkdshm is supposed to be perfectlT immofeable sad existinif ererjwhere, air is 
alwsTs moring, and penetrates only where it can effect an entrance. Tne two 
wonw stand in almost tho snmo relation as our wind and air, witli the exception 
tlint tlioy arc dii«linct suImIiuiocs, and that dkdtka is not morolj atmoiphorie air, 
but that which fills all infiuitj. 

• A day of Brahmfc (see Ohspter VIII. note 19). It may be usefbl here to 
rcmsrk that tho only word existing in Sanskrit to conroy the idea of ereation by 
God, has the literal meaning of *emit,* * cause to come forth, or emanate;' and 
this, too, in tho oldest Sanskrit works. May we not reoeife this fact ae eridence 
of the antiquity of the belief that the Creator was the material ae well as the 
efficient cause of the creation, and of the philosophic bias of the Aryan mind eren 
at a Tery early period P 

* In Chapter VIII. shloka 4, he hu mentioned that the action of the Supreme 
Being was the creation and the dissolution of matter. But it has also been said 
that all action, except what is undortAkon with de?otion, etc., imolicates the aotoft 
entails upon him their good or OTil results. lie now states that he nimself cannot be 
liable to these restrictions, since he acts without interest or concern in what he does. 

>* Animate and inanimate matter. 

11 By my superintendence of the work of nature. 

I* Those who are deluded by the appearance of the uniferee, and the aetion of 
the three qualities, despise me, the Supreme Spirit, when I deseend to earth 
in tho form of Kpfh^a ; for they do know my real oharaeter, superior to and 
monarch of all. 

1' Since these hopes are not of final omtneipationy but of earthly, or at best 
heavenly, enjoyments. 

>* Since they aro undertaken with interested motifes. 

>* Since they belie? e matter supreme, and do not know the truth of thinn. 
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devoid of reflection, and inclining to the deluded nature 
of the Asuras^* and B&kshasas. But the high-minded, 
inclining to the nature of the gods,^'' worship me with their 

i hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the 
imperishable principle of all things. Always glorifying me 
and striving with unbroken vows, and prostrating themselves 
before mo, they worship me, constant in devotion. Others 
lialso, offering the sacrifice of knowledge,^^ worship me, who 
Jam present everywhere in divers forms, by means of my 
jr singleness and separability.^' I am tho immolation. I am 
' the whole sacrificial rite.*^ I am the libation offered to 
/ohcestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. I am 
the sacrificial butter also. I am the fire. I am tho incense. 
I am the father, the mother,'^ the sustainer, the grandfather" 
of this universe, — tho mystic doctrine, the purification, tho 
syllable "OmI"*' — the Rich-, tho S&man-, and also the 
Yajur-, Vo<la, — tho path,** tlio supporter, tho mastor, tho 
I witness,*^ the habitation, tho rofuge, tho friend, the origin. 



** 866 Chapter VI 1. note 18. 

'^ In the I)e?M, the quality of goodnea and light (MiUwaJ predomiiiAtet. 

>* Recognising me in eftrj object of worship, from a complete knowlcdgt 
of mj true nature : Compare Manu if. 24. 

*' My single nature as the one Supreme Being, and my power of leuirttc 
eiistence in the dilferent deities, etc. I ha?o rendered these words, as if tbej 
were eiplanstions of vUhayaiomukham. Tho^ night, howcfcr, he conatmed aa if 
fforerncd by uptisatt, and rfferring to tho difforvnt characters, under which the 
deity was actually worshipped. Ualanoa has adopted this method, thoogh I caa 
scarcely say, judiciously. 

**> Gulanos (though on what tnthority I know not) distinciiishcs between krmiu 
and ytfyia, making tho former a * bloody/ the latter a * bloodless ' sacrifice. 

** Father and mother of matter, u kicing both efficient and material eauM. See 
notes 4 aud 6 tupra, 

*' <lrandfttther was a name which inspired rorerence and affection in tho Ilindd 
grandchild. 

» This triad wonld seem to include all reli^on, whether practical or doctrinal. 
Finfyam, in the Ar«t case, would be theological stud^ and belief; pmwitrmm would 
include all the practice of religion, whether sacrifice, mortification, etc.; aad 
omkdra, would comprehend prayer and praise. In the second case the three wofda 
would reprwvnt the theology, the iiijuuclions for practice, and the hymns tod 
prayers of the Vedas. 

** Supply * of the universe/ to each of the wonla in thia shlokn. IIo is the path 
by which mortals obtain final emancipation. 

** Being gifted with the power of oniuiscicnco. 
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the disaolution,'^ the place, the receptacle,*^ the inexhaustible 
seed.** I heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the 
rain. I am ambrosia** and death, the existing and the non- 
existing.*^ Those who know the three Vedas,** who drink 
the Soma, who purify themselves from sin, and offer sacrifices, 
implore of me the attainment of heaven : these, obtaining as 
their reward the world of the holy Indra, eat in heaven the 
divine food of the gods.** Having enjoyed this groat world 
of licaven, they re- enter tlie world of mortals, when the 
reward is exhausted.*^ Following in this manner the law of 
the Yedas, they indulge in their desires, and obtain a happi- 
ness which comes and goes. I bear the responsibility** of the 
happiness of those men, who, constant in devotion, worship 
mo, meditating on mo, and having no other object. And 
even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the 
gift of faith, worship me, too, son of Kunti ! but not pro- 
perly.*' For I am the devourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; 
but they do not understand me truly, therefore they fall.** 
Those who devote themselves to the gods, go to the gods ; 
those who do so to the Pitf is, go to the Pitfis. The worshippers 



** l*1io mnM of cmnnntion und re-abnorpiion. 

'^ As being I ho matcrinl esicnoe, into which all thinga are abaorbed finally. 

** Ilaring alreadj ideniifled natore, or Uie matorial eawnce, with himaalf, 
k% we hare seen. 

** II1086 who wonhip me obtain immortalitj, eren as thoae do who eat of 
ambrosia. 

^ That which has, and that which has not a real cxiitenee, f>. apirit and mattar. 
He merely anma up all that he has declared himself to be, and aays in two worda, 
* I am both all spirit and all mnttrr.' The acholiaats, howe?er, explain Md by 
vyaktn^ * defelopra matter/ and tuad by ufyakt^^ ' non-de? eloped matter.' Comp. 
XI. 37;andXllI. 12. 

*■ Oar author does not, in this, condemn the eetabtished faith, or the Vedaa ; or 
deny the propriety of religions ritea; but only condemns the spirit in which thoae 
who rely on them, prosecute them ; namely, in the hope of h«a?enly enjoyments. 

** Enjoy their pleasures. 

** Their sojourn in hearen, thourh ?ery long, according to their merits, ia 
finite ; and at its conclusion they are Dom again on earth. 

** Lit., * The insurance,* Tide Chap. II. note 43. 

^ Since the gods are impcrsonifications of each of my attributea : but they 
ought to worth ip me as a whole. 

** From heaven, and are bom again on earth. 
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of the Bhutos go to the Bhutos. Only my worshippers come to 

me. If any one offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water,*^ with 

deyotional intention, I eaf^ it, thus piously offered by one of 

deyoted mind. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 

whatever thou sacrificest, whatever thou givcst away, whatever 

mortification thou performest, O son of Eunt( ! that do as an 

offering to me.^ Thus thou shalt be freed from the bonds of 

action, which are the good and bad results (of actions), and 

y J£ thou be devoted to devotion and rei^unciation, when dis- 

-^^y^ttm T^ /charged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am the 

fuff^, I same to all beings. I have neither foe nor friend. But those 

^ho worship me with devotion, dwell in me and I also in 
kjL ^tu^$S$K^J}iem. Even if one who has led a very bad life worship me, 
^^ ' pevoted to no other object, he must be considered as a good 

^^^v^ man \^ for he has judged aright. He soon becomes religiously 

'A4^,m^» fUc disposed, and enters eternal rest. Rest assured, son of 
c 2^ ^H4. ^Jt^unti I that he who worships mo, never porishos. For even 
^ iitnxt ^^^^"^ ^^^ ^'^ \iOTVL in sin*^ — even women,** Yaishyas and 

« 

** The timplicitj of the offeringt here mentioned mtT be conirattad with th« 
pomp and expenie of fuch sacrifioee ai the Atliwa-medha, which were nttdt to 
the deitiea. The Tictim, aayi Kfifh^a, ia nothing, but the spirit in which it 
ia offered— the diainterestedneaa of the lacriflcer. 

** That ia, accept it, since the deitiea were luppoaed, originallj, to devoar tha 
offerings n^de, and this word ia therefore used in the sense of accept. Of oourat 
the Supreme Spirit could not be auppoaed to oat, oron by the most matoriallj- 
indinea philoaophera. 

I* The Terr commoneat actions of life maj be looked upon aa aaerificea to 
the Supreme being, if perforrood without intereatedness and in a dcTotional apirit 

** His former bad life roust be forgotten, and his present defotion wipea 
it all out. 

*i The offspring, probablj, of illicit marriagea, of thoae between different caatca, 
etc. Or perhapa a general term for all but the pririleged Aryans, including all 
foreignerB, etc. 

^> l*he fair sex has fared as ill in India as in many other parts of the world, 
where man, who owes all to her, has ungratefully cast her physical weaknen 
in her faee, and has gone so far as to declare her unfit for Heaven. It is easy to 
aeoount fur this shameful conduct, as for many other peculiarities of Eastern 
character, by the heat ^i the climate, which deprives women of the exclusive 
eaieam, and the halo of auoeriority which surrounds her beneath less enervsting 
and passionate skies ; and oy the warlike habits and ideas of these nations who 
were wont to despise all that was phyiirally weak. Hut ovon in the drama, which 
flourished at a much more civilised |Huioil (about our own era), the liidiua are not 
aupiKMcd compotunt to spi'ak the same liiiif;uu^o I'vcit %% thvir hiubaiids, but, with 
alavea and outcasts, must be content to lisp their loves in the softer tones of the 
Pr&kfit dialect 
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Shudras ^ — take the highest path, if they have reoourae to me. 
Uow much more, then, sacrod Brdhmans and pious K&jar^his.^ 
Worship me by obtaining this finite and wretched world.^ 
Place thy heart on mo, worshipping me, sacrificing to me, 
saluting me. Thus slialt thou come to me, if thou thus 
devotest thyself, intent on me.' 

Thus in the Upanifhads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Ohaptefi 
by name 

' DEVOTION UY MEANS OP KINGLY KNOWLEDGE AND KINGLY 

MYSTERY.' 



*^ That the Shudras, aUtes, and probablj, too, detoondanfti of the conaaerad 
abori^net, ahould be denied a place in beaTen bj tbe imperiooi BriomaBf 
astonishea iu but little ; but that the lame fate abonld attend the Vaiihjra—UM 
merchant caste — who were dignified with the Drkhmanical thread, and nndonbtadlT 
belonged to the Arran race, is a signiflcant fact, which marks the period al whiea 
our poet wrote. Tno struggle had nitherto been between firihrnan and Kshatrija 
— church and stale— and, as must hsTe resulted from the meditattTe eharacter oC 
the IlindO, the former had triumphed. The Kshatrijra had oonseBted to reeei?a 
his laws, as well as hii religion, from the Brihman, and efen an alliance, offeosiTa 
and defensife, was mutuallj agreed on, both uniting to turn the ohannel of their 
animosities against the people. The *'bourgeoisia** were growing powerAil hj 
their wealth, and the ondaras impatient of oppression. Knowledge and phi- 
losophy found its waj out of the exdusiTe, but now leakj aehools of tM Brihrnan ; 
and the Vabhya learnt from tlio latter the real equality of all men. When al 
length the revolution of Duddha broke out, the Driihman eovpeUed tha wwrior* 
caste to join him against the bulk of tho populaoe, and their united weight obliged 
the latter to succumb. From that time, the Yaishjra was denied the pririlegt of 
heaven, and hence, among other reasons, it maj tie inferred that this poe« waa 
composed after tho rise of Buddhism. 

^ Derived from r«^/am * a king,* and r^hi * a pious peraonagt.' ** Half king* 
half saint" See Itulegt under * l^ifhi.' The allosion is here a lump of sugar 
thrust down the Kshatrija's throat. 

^ As usual, Krifh^a closes the chapter with a reiteration of the eihortation to 
fight, and brinn it in with his wonted deiterity. He has said thai STeqr actios 
of life should be msde a sacrifice to the Supreme Being, and he now bids him 
undertake even fighting with the same object. 



CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

THE HOLY ONB 8l*OKB. 

' Listen eycn further, O strong-armed ono ! to my impor- 
tant words, which I will proclaim to thoe, whom I love,^ from 
a desire for thy good. Neither the multitude of the Suraa 
know my origin, nor yet the Maharshis,' for I am the origin 
of all gods and of all the Maharshis. He among mortals who 
knows that I, the great Tx)nl of the world, have had neither 
birth nor beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his sins.' Tntolligonce, spiritual know- 
ledge, absence of error, puticnco, truth, lomporanco, tranquil* 
lity, pleasure, pain, birth, death, danger, and also security;— 
innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, mortification, almsgiving, 
glory and ignominy ; are the dispositions of beings, severally 
derived from me alone. The seven Maharshis,^ and the four 
Ancients,' and the Manus,' partaking of my existence, were 
bom by my mind,^ and from them these inhabitants of the 

1 Prlifmdwm it tbe pais. ptrt. prei. of pri < to lote/ but the pii«i?e of thif 
Terb bavinif alio tbe leiiie of * to be delighted,' etc., Schlvgel and Wilkini baT« 
given it a middle force ; Qalanoa lunport* me in what aeciua to be the aimplert 
and moat natural mode of rendering thu word. 

* See Index^ under * Rifhi.' Tbe name ia here given (tee ahloka 6) to th« 
aeven Prajfcpatia, or progeiiitora of mankind. 

' Iklief in the eternity, etc., of the Supreme Df^ng, if a meant of emancipation. 
Tlie reader will have ubaorvcd, already, that this i« the cuiutmit fumiulu for 
aatttbliidiing any dogma put forward. 

* Theae must be the aame aa the Prajfcpatif, or progeniton of mankind, apning 
f^m Brahmfc'i brain. Thev are, howwer, generally aaid to be ten in number. 
Bee Index, under ' llttbi' and * rrejfcpati.' 

* The four Kumfcras, or aoni of Brahmfc and companions of Vifbpu. Their 
names ara Sanatkumira, Sanaku, Sau^taiia, and Sanaudaua. 

* See IndfM. 

^ They were fabled to be sprung from Brabu4*s brain, when he was reflecting 
how to pe«>ple tbe univene. 
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world are sprung. He who truly comprehends this pre- 
eminence^ and mystic faculty of mine, is gifted with imshaken 
devotion ; there is no doubt about that. I am the origin of 
all.® From mo all proceeds. Believing mo to bo thus, the 
wise, gifted with meditative powers, worship me. Thinking 
on me, dead in me,^^ teaching one another, and constantly 
telling of me, they are both satisfied and delighted. To them 
who are constantly devoted, and worship me according to (the 
ordinances of) love, I give that mental devotion, by means of 
which they eventually come to me. For them only do I, on 
account of my compassion, remaining in my own oondition,^^ 
destroy the darkness which springs from ignorance by the 
brilliant lamp of spiritual knowledge/ 

AIUUNA SrOKB. 

'Thou art the Supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme 
dwelling/' the most excellent purification. The Eternal 
Person/' divine, prior to the gods, unborn, omnipresent, all 
the ^ishis declare thee to be,^^ and the Devar?hi>' N&rada, 
Asita, Devala, and the Yy&sa,'' and thou wilt also tell me 



* The word vihhkU, bendes the asaal meaning of ' pre-eminenoe, mtftenhiD/ 
which maj be used here, hai a peenliar philoiophical one,^ which we find m 
■hlokaa 16 and 19, and elsewhere. li.ngiiifiei tome indiridnal manifeatatioii 
of the uniTerBalitT of the Supreme ^ng in all thinn, but eepeciall? in the fint 
and beat of all ciases and collections of thingi and beinga. In toe language 
of Patanjali, and in other philoeophical woru, it again denotea a numMr of 
lupernatural powen seneralljr attributed to Shiva, but capable of being aequired 
bjr man by means of austere detotion. Thej are eight in number, sueh aa 
' extreme minuteness,' ' illimitable bulk,' eto. 

• The uniTerao. 

^^ Dond to tho world, alwiirbrd in me. Schlcgol, howoTor, translatea ' me quasi 
spirnntcs,* which is not justified by the usual meaning o( gaiS'prdi^ and doca not 
gire any clue to the sense. 

'I To others I manifest myself in divers forms, quitting my own indiTiduality 
to become one or other of the ^ods. To the devotee, however, I diacloae my real 
nature, sod thus remove that ignorance in his mind which prevented him frooi 
recognizing my true universality. 

** Tltnt within which all the universe exiata. 
** Compnre VIII. note 1, and XI. 98. 

^* In tho hymns of tho Vedaa, which are caoh aaeribod to one of the 9^1>i*> 
^ See Index under ' Ilifhi.' 

** Wo have proflxod tho deflnito article here, because YyCisa is not a proper 
name, but a title. Sob Index, It is here uaed pmr me H i m m to designAte K|if hpa 
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thyself too. Everything that thou tellest me, Hairy One I 
I belieye to be true ; for neither the gods nor D&nayas" com- 
prehend thy manifestation/' Holy One! Thou thyself only 
knowest thyself by thyself, Supreme Person ! *• Creator and 
Lord of all that existo I God of Qods I Lord of the Univorao I 
For thou shouldest completely declare thine own divine vir- 
tues,*^ by means of which thou hast pervaded and continuest 
to pervade'^ these worlds. How shall I know thee, mystio 
one I ever considering thee in all points of view P^ In what 
particular forms of existence should I contemplate thee, 
Holy One ? Relate further at full length thine own magic 
power and virtue,*^ thou who art besought by mortals I 
for I am never sated of devouring this ambrosia through 
mine ears.*** 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* Well then,** I will relate to thee my own divine virtues,* 
at least the principal ones, O best of Kurus I for there is no 
end to my extensiveness. I am the soul, Arjuna I which 



DwAip47anA, tht lait of the twenty-oight Vj&iaf, to whom are ucribed Um eom- 
piUiion of the Vedai, the compoeiiioa of many other works, and pariietUarly thai 
of the Mahibhfcrata, the great Indian epic. 

'"^ Here a general name for all the enemies of the gods, demons, giants, ete. 

** Neither gods nor demons, much less men, oomprchend thy power of anpear- 
ing in a manimt form as a deity, etc., or as the chief and best in efery coUecUoB 
of ihinga. 

^ All the translators haTe taken the more physical view, and translated (his 
eompound by ' best of men,* which, independently of its weakness, is a title reij 
unlikely to be gifen to Kpfh^a by Anuna, at the Tery moment when he w 
speaking of him in his most immsteriai and superhuman chsracter. Compare 
Chspter VIII. note 1, under adhidaivu, and Chapter XV. 18 and 19. 

** Soe note 8. 

*> When the ?erb $thd u used with an indefinite participle, it has genersUy the 
foroe of * continuance, remaining.' 

** Thb is the force of the prep, pmi in p^trickintafmn^ * how shall I diseoTtr 
thee in erery object of the uniferse f ' 

** Krif hpa's words, which gave immortality to those who received them with 
derotioB, are justly compared to ambrosia, and Aijuna's ears, through which he 
drinks them in, to the mouth which deTours it. 

** Ifmttm is merely inceptive, and shows that the narrator takes breath before 
he begins a long and important relation. 
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exists in the heart *^ of all beings,*^ and I am the beginning 
and the middle, and also the end,*^ of existing things.^ 
Among the Adityas, I am YishQu.'^ Among luminous bodies^ 
I am the beaming sun. I am Marichi among the Maruts; 
among lunar mansions,^ I am the mansion of the moon. Of 
the Yedas I am the S&ma-veda. Among the inferior gods, I 
am yisava;"^ and among senses, I am the heart.'^ Among 
material principles,'' I am intellect ; and among the Budras^ 
I am Shankara.'^ Euvera, among Yakfhas and Rak^hasas;** 
and among Yasus, I am fire ; Mem, among mountain-peakB. 
And know, O son of PfithAI that I am Yfihaspati,^ the 
chief of household priosts. Among generals, I am Skanda.** 
Among pieces of water, the ocean. Among Maharfhis,*^ I am 
Bhrigu. Among words, the monosyllable "0ml'' Among 
forms of worship, the silent worship.'^ Among mountain 
ranges, Him&laya. The sacred fig-tree^ among all trees; 



** Lit, 'recepUole/ but here pai brieSj for mktdshm^, * the reoepUele of the 
blood.' The heart wai deemed by Uindd philoeophen to be the eeat of the ioiil, 
and theee words are so far important, that thoj eatabliah the dootrina of the identi* 
ficaiion of the Doity with the individua] soul. 

** It maj hero be romarkod aa it should, perhaps, have been before, that ^JUAi, 
when a suMtantife, may mean either an animate or an inanimate objeot 

*^ Speaking of himself as identified with the material essenoe, from whieh 
materials emanate, to which they are re -absorbed, and which, as Tital esMnee, 
supports and sustains them while they exist. 

** Not the superior deitYi the second person in my theological triad, but simply 
one of the Adityas thcmseUea, considered as their chief. See ItmUs, 

** The asterisms through whieh the moon passes are commonly oonaidered to 
be twenty-sefen in number. 

^ Indra, the chief of the Detas. See ImUtf. 

*^ MtnuUf the heart, was considered as an oleTonth or internal sense, and tha 
collector and director of the other ton. 

** Lit., * existing things.' The categories of dsTeloped tnatter ^pymkUiJ are 
twenty-three in number, and intellect is the first of them, and naturaUy superior 
to the others. 

** A name of Shiva, as chief of the Rudras. 

** These genii being the guardians of the treasures of the god of wealth. 

** He being charged with the clerical affairt of the gods. See IndtM, 

** The god of war. Soo Ifidex, 

>7 See Indtx under * Ijlivhi.' 

'* Muttering prayers and passages of the Vedas in an inaudible tone. 

** The Dnnyan or Ficus Itoligiosa (AthwMUhm)^ the falling branches of which 
take root in the earth. It abounds in great quantities in parts of India, and we 
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and among Devarshis,'^ N&roda. Among QandbarvaSy Chitra- 
ratha. Among the perfect,^ Kapila, the Moni. Know that 
among horses I am Uchchaishshrayasa, sprung from am- 
brosia ;^^ Air&vata among elephants, and among men, the 
king. I am the thunderbolt ^ among weapons ; among cows^ 
K&maduk.^ And I am the procreator, Kandarpa. Among 
serpents, I am Y&suki. And I am Ananta among N&gas; 
Yaruna, among inhabitants of the water.^^ And among the 
Pitf IB I am Aryaman ; Yama,^ among correctors. And I am 
PrahUda among the Daityas; Time among things which 
count. And among animals, I am the lion ; and Yainateya 
among birds. I am the wind among purifiers ; R&ma^ among 
soldiers. And among fishes I am the Makara. I am the 
Ganges among rivers. And of creations I am the beginning, 
the end, and the middle, Arjuna!; the knowledge of the 
Adhy&tma,^^ among sciences, and (human) speech, among 
sounds of utterance. And I am the letler A^ among letters, 
the combination itself of a compound word. I am also eternal 
time. I am the preserver who watches in all directions. And 
I am Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of those who are to 
be ; — Fame, Fortune and Speech, Memory, Meditation, Per- 



may aeoount for iti lanclification, partly from tlio ■limlo it aflonU from an Tndiaii 
■un being greater and botlor than tlnit of any utii«'r trcti, pnrtiy tliiit iU peculiar 
growth would oonatitute an emblcMn of cttifuity. Com|>aro (Miaptor XV. 

** Siddha if alto the name of a particular dati of demigods (lee Indix), bat I 
do not think that Kapila, the founder of the S&nkhya avitem, could be rightly 
ranked among thcm» aa in that caae wo might ciduim, * rhykician, heal thyeolf,' 
and woihlcr why hu would-bo infuUiblo pmcriptiun for (inal cmanoipatioa had 
failed to liberate himself. 

*^ Doing one of tlw) fourteen articloa produccil by tho chnrnin|; of the great 
ocean by the godi ami dumomi, fur ambriMtiu ; for uccouut of which, aoo Itukx, 
under * Vifhnu.' 

** The weapon of Indra, the Jupiter Tonane of the Went. 

*' The eow of plenty, corresponding to the Greek Amalthea. 

M lit, * water animals,' among which Yaruna, the Iliudd Neptune, would 
acareely like to bo rauki-d. 

** The judge of the dea«l. 

M Daiharatha U&ma, the hero of tho Indian Iliad, the R4ml^yana, and eon- 
qoeror of Uiva^a and his followers, the Duityas. See JnJfs, 

«^ Sea Chapter VIII. note 1. 

** Beoauia it ia the concomitant part of all conaonaiits and diphtbangs. 
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severance and Patience among feminine words. I am the 
Yfiliats&man among the hymns ^* (of the S&ma-Yeda) ; the 
Q&yatri among rhymes. Among months I am M&rga- 
shirsha;^ among seasons, tho flowery spriug.'^^ I am the 
game of dice among things which deceive; splendour itself 
among splendid things. I am victory ; I am perseverance. 
I am the goodness of the good.^ Among the descendants of 
yfish^iy I am Y&sudeva;^ among the P&ijidavas, Arjuna.^ 
Among Munis also, I am the Yy&sa;^ among poets,^ the 
poet Ushanas. The rod among tamers am I ; I am polity, 
among means of victory. And I am silence too among 
mysteries;^ the knowledge of the wise. And I am that^^ 
which is the seed of all existing things, O Arjunal There 
exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable,^ which is 
without mo. There is no end of my divine virtues, harasser 
of thy foes ; but I have made this extended narration of my 
pre-eminence by way of instance. Whatever is pre-eminent, 
or the essence (of any thing), fortunate or mighty also ; do 
thou understand, in truth, to be sprung from part of my 



** S&man u the luuno for the hjmni of the Bima-Teda, of which the Vrihai- 
shman ia a portion. 

*^ Novombcr- December. It ia oonaidorcd tho chief of tho montha, probablj 
because the year began with it at that period. Thia, ita other name, AfprnhAjana, 
* the first of the year/ would leem to indicate. The Uind6 jear now b^ina with 
the month Vaiahikha, April- May. 

*^ This eeaaoo, ooromouW called Vaaanta, ia oompriaed in the montha Chaitra 
and Vaiah6kha, or from middle of March to that of May. It ia the firat of the atx 
aeaaons of the llindd year, the others beinr — 

2. Grl^hma, heat, JTaifh^-Avhfc^ha, Mid. May to mid. July. 

3. Varflifcs, the raina, Shr&Tana-nhCidra, Mid. July to mid. September. 

4. Sharad, autumo, Aahwina-Kbrtika, Mid. September to mid. No?emb. 
6. Hemanta, anew, Aicrahfrya^-Paofha, Mid. No?ember to mid. January. 
6. Shiihira, froat, Migha-Phfrlgvpa, Mid. January to mid. March. 

*' Schlcgel haa * Tigor Tigentium.' 

*3 A name of Kpfh^a (aee Ittdes). Theae are little compUmenta, $m ptuMni^ 
to his own and hia hearer*a auperiority. 

M See Note 16. 

** Rather learned preccptora, teachers of preoepta, than metrical compoaera. 
** Lit., *arcreta.* Silence, aince it expUina nothing, b oflea a very great 
mystery, which cannot be fathomed. 

*^ Nature, nndeveloped matter, the oiaterial eaaenoe fprdcfiUJ. 
** Animate and inanimate. 
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energy. But what, indeed^ hast thou to do, Aijima, with so 
much knowledge as all this ? (One sentence comprehends it 
ally Yix. :) I have established, and continue to establish, all 
this universe by one portion of myself/^ 

Thus in the Upani shads, etc., (stands) the Tenth Chapter, 
by name 

' OBVOTION TO THE DIVINE VIBTUBS.' 



^ Bt jfrMkriii, the materitl tm&ntt, wbieh, m wm htTe mm, ii tiM matmU 
{MTt of the Supreme Being. This tnuwlation givee, I belieTe, a better tenee 
to the whole lentenee, and a tmer rendering of the eomtmction with iihiim and a 
participle. Schlegel haa * integer manii." Wilkini and Oalanoe are not near 
the mark. 



^^^<^^ ^c^UcUt. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

A1UUNA RfOKR. 

' My delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou 
hast spoken for my good^ (concerning) that highest mystery 
called the Adhy&tma.^ For I have heard at full length from 
thee, thou whose eyes are like lotus-leaves I the origin and 
dissolution of existing things, and also thy inexhaustible 
greatness.' I desire, highest Lord I to behold thy sovereign 
form,' even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, O best of 
men I If thou thinkest that that form is possible for me to 
look upon, master I do thou, Lord of Devotion I show thine 
inexhaustible self to me/ 

TUB UOLT ONB SPOKB. 

'Behold my forms, O son of Ppthil in hundreds and 
thousands, of divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours 
and fashions. Behold Adityas, Yasus, Budras, the twin 



* 8oe Cluipter VIII, note 1. 

* lUkdtmya cannot be hero rcoeifod in iU Ufoal lipifloAUoB of * na|:muiimit7, 
which would yield no HiUtfaotof7 Mmee. It it eipiAincd by the wotd MP^iftf, 
which follows it, tad referi to hie boondleM natfentlity, oC whiek Knfhpa 
hai juit giTen to many inituioee. 

* It it itrange, that aller deelaring the inflaity and aai?enality of the Deity, 
our philoeopher ihoiild aeek to inTett him in a palpable bodily fonn, bowerer 
•upcrhaman and un-matorial. But we faacr that in this be has yielded partly to 
the n<>et, and partly to the man of senee and erafty eehisasatie, who knew that if 
his acity was to be well receifod by the public, be most wear some form or other, 
on which the less spiritoal part of it eoald meditate with ease and awe, bil 
without fatiguing the thought Moreofer, the deeeription iteelf of the transflgura- 
tion, indicates thst it was merely an attempt to STmoolise the uoiversalitT, omni- 
prrsence, and creative and destmctiTe nature of tiie deity, and to unite the whole 
with the cbaraeteristics of Vifbyu. 
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AiLvxjuta, wood xLt IbrsU. Be&old maaaj wodoi^ wUA 
tLoQ fauEt nercr seeo before, no of Bkmlft ! Hen ia mj 
bodj Dov beLoM tLe vLcde vrnrene in a eoOeedfa tanm^ 
villi moTcmble sad inuDoreaUe* objects, sad vbsterer d» 
tboo voaldert bebold, Krkbna!^ But tlioa wilt aoi be able 
to bebold me merelj with tbis (bmasa) ere of tbiaeL I giva 
tbee s diriae eje Heboid mj sorereiga mjitery.' 

SAXJATA SrOKS. 

' TTanng thai spokea, O king !* Ilsri,^ tbe nigbty lofd of 
deTotion, febowed to tbe soa of Pritbi bis soT e reiga fona, 
gifted with msnj moaths* sad ejes,* with msay woadcrfid 
appesrsnoeSy with msnj diriae orasmeats,** boldiag msay 
celestial weapons,^ ^ wesring oelestisl wresths** sad robes.^^ 
snointod with celestial perfumes, the sll-mirscaloas iafiaita 
deity, with his face tamed in all directions. If the light ot 
a thousand suns were to break forth in the sky at tbe ssme 
time, it would be similar to the brilliance of that mighty one. 
There did the son of P&ndu then behold the whole aniTerse, 
so multifariously distributed, collected in one in the person of 
the god of gods. Thereupon the despiser of wealth, struck 
with amazement, and with his hair standing on end, ssluted 
the god by bowing his head, folded his hands reverentially,^' 
and spoke as follows : ' 



• Animate and iotnimaie. 

• Hoe Chapter I. note 18. 

• Tbia ia ««ldreaaed to Dhfitttr&fhtra. 

f A namt of Vifhpo and Kpfbpa. See Tttdti. 

• Aa will Im Been anerwarda, these montha, filled with flamea, were tjpMal 
of tbe matATial eiacnce (prakritij^ in which all things are re-abaorbod, and mm, 
aa it were, destroyed. 

• Typical of bis power of seeing ererTtbiBf. 

1* Woarinr tbe peculiar wonders and omamenta of each dtitj, Cjpieal of bii 
pooMMing allUie peculiar powers and attributea of each. 

** Tlio wea|M»ns, wreaths, and drc«es peculiar to each of the deitioa. 

I* This is done by placing the bands ttigrtber, hollowing tbopiiliM to aa to 
bold water, and rarrying them in this poaition to tbe fortheiul. This ia Um imuU 
reverence uf inferiois «>rrvsp4'cUbility to tbeir superiors. 
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AKJUNA 8P0KB. 

' I " behold all the goda in thy body, god I and crowds 
of different beings, the lord Brahin& on a throne of a lotus- 
cup, and all the Ilishis and celestial serpents. I see thee with 
many arms,^^ stomachs,^^ months, and eyes, everywhere of 
infinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor yet begin- 
ning of thee, O Lord of All I of the form of All I ^* crowned 
with a diadem, bearing a club, and a discus.^'' I see thee, a 
mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, bright 
as a kindled fire or the sun, on all sides, immeasurable. 
I believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest object of 
knowledge, the supreme receptacle^* of this universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person.'* 
I see thoo without beginning, middle or end, of infinite 
strength, with the sun and moon as eyes, mouths like a 
kindled fire, heating all the universe with thy splendour. For 
this space between heaven and earth,*^ and every quarter of 
heaven, are pervaded by thee alone. The triple world is 
astounded, O mighty one I having beheld this miraculous and 
terrific form of thine. For these crowds of Suras turn to thee 
(as their refuge). Some, affrighted, mUrmur with folded hands. 



'' We mtT licro remark that the {toet baa ahown great taate and judgnieiit ia 
placing the dclaila of the appeftrmnce in the month of Aijana, and not of oanjaja. 
it givca the doacription more force, and enablea him to mark the increaaing awe 
of the spectator ; concluding with a prayer for mercy, of much beanty. The eon* 
ceptton of the whole paaaage renJere it, perhapa, the flneat in the Sanakfit 
Innguage. The change of metre, too, from tna oomroon Ann^htabh to TrifhtaUi, 
Icnda iidditionnl spirit to the whole. 

** Typical of Iiis infinite strength and power. 

'* Typical of his power of containing and conprdkanding all things. 

1* Whoae form ia the nniferae. 

1^ Typical of his power of incamataoD,— the elnb,'tht diacna, and the tiara baing 
the innignia of Kpyh^a: compare shioka 46. The diaciM ia a warlike miariU 
in the shape of a auoit, but that of Kfif h^a haa the additional adTantage of being 
surrounded with flames ; and with it accordingly he aet on fire and deatroyad the 
city of Kfcshi (nenares), when engaged in 3ie war againat the Daityaa mder 
KnnAA. 

*• The material cascnoo, into which all matter waa re-abeorbed, being a portaoa 
of Uie Supreme Itcing. 

>• See Chapter VIII. note 1, nnder 'AdAuUtpm.' 

^ The air, in which the transfiguration appeared. 
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The multitudes of Maharahis'^ and Siddhas praise thee in 
most excellent hymns, ciying " Hail to thee I " Kodras, 
Adityas, Yasus, and all the^ S&dhyas, Yishwas, the twin 
Ashwinau, and Maruta and Ushmap&s, the crowds of 
Qandharvas, Yakshas, Asuras, and Siddhas behold thee, and 
are all amazed. Having seen thy mighty form, with many 
mouths and eyes, O great-armed one I and with many arms, 
thighs, and feet, many stomachs and nmny projecting teeth, 
the worlds" and I, too, are astounded. For, since I hare seen 
thoc, touching tlio skies (in hoiglit), beaming with divers 
colours, with open mouth, and huge glittering eyes, my 
inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both*' my firmness and 
tranquillity, O Yishnu I I cease to recognize the regions of 
heaven,*^ and experience no joy, merely from beholding thy 
mouths with their projecting teeth, like the fire of death. Be 
merciful, Lord of gods ! habitation of the universe I and all 
these sons of Dhfitar&shtra, together with multitudes of the 
kings of the earth, Bhifhma, Dro^a, and yon son of a 
charioteer,** together with our principal warriors also, — 
hasten to enter thy mouths,*' formidable with projecting 
teeth. Some are seen clinging in the interstices between thy 
teeth, with their heads ground down. As many torrents of 
rivers flow down direct** even to the ocean, these heroes of 
the human race enter thy flaming mouths. As flics, carried 
away by a strong impetus, fly into a lighted candle to their 
own destruction, even multitudes (of beings), impelled by 



" Sm Indix, ander < Rifhi.* 

** Eiprwied by Uio roUtivo pronoun y« ; lit. ' ilio BfUlliyM wbitofcr.* 
** The throe worldi— heaven, ewrth, uid hell. 
** Literallj, ' I find neither/ etc 

<* * I loie mj Mniee, and do not know where I am.' The regiona of hearen are 
the point! of the compaai. 

M Karpa. See IiuUs. 

^ Will epeedilj do lo. Speaking propheticallj of their death, lo toon to 
follow. Their entrance in the mouUie of the Supreme Detog ie typical only of the 
diHolution of their bodiot, not of tlioir ioub ; the ro-abeurptiou of the material 
body into the matohal eeience fprmkfiiij, 

** ETcn from their iooroea they take the direction of Um ooeas. 
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a strong impetus, enter thy mouths also for destruction.^ 
Devouring all inhabitants of the world from every quarter, 
thou lickest them in thy flaming lips. Filling the whole 
universe with thy splendour, thy sharp beams bum, 
Vishnu I ^ Tell me who thou art, of awful form. Salutation 
to thee, O best of gods I Be merciful I I desire to know thee, 
the primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art about''^ 

THB HOLT ONB 8P0KB. 

' I am Death,'' that causes the destruction of mankind, 
(already) mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind. 
Not one,'' except thee, of the warriors, who are here drawn 
up in their respective armies,'* will survive." Therefore do 
thou arise and seize glory I Conquer thy foes and enjoy the 
ample kingdom." I also have already slain these enemies." 
Be thou only the instrument, left-handed" one I Slay 
Drona, and Bhishma, and Jayadratha, Ear^a and others too, 
strong in war, who are (really) slain by me. Be not 
troubled I" Fight, thou wilt conquer thy rivals^ in the Iray.' 



** Tbey nith headlong ioto battle, aa motha fly into the flame. 

^ Ilero, and in ihloka 24, we find Vi^hpn addftaaed, and not Knvh^a. The 
chanre of form waa not merely to that of the Sapreme Spirit, bnt flratl j from tka 
earthly body of Krifh^a, the incarnation, to the typical one of Yifhyn, and ikm 
to the perK>nifiod appearance of tho nnifcrml energy. 

** Lit., *thT action.' Arjuna ia alarmed at aeein^ all theae warriora thsa 
detoured in efligy, aa it were, and wanta to know what it all meana. 

** I riak thia tranalation. though it ia not aupported br any of the iranalatora, 
who hate all ' Time,' (Schiegel, * Diet,') aa beinff the only one which will render 
the lenie of the paiaage clear, and aupported by ml that ia laid before and allar ii. 

^ Lit., * not all,' which, in Sanakfit, ia aqniralent to car * not any.' 

M Lit, Mn the hoatile armiea,' alluding to both. 

I* Thia pmnhccy ia not quite correct Tho Mah4bh&rtts tella « that all 
perishod on either aide except the Atc lona of Pfc^fu. 

** Of Haatinkpura, aboat which they were going to fight 

*^ Aa Kfifhpa haa already told na, in Chapter II., one man doea boI really kill 
another. He killa and haa ailled the DhkrtarkfhVrM in determination, Atjona k 
only the inatrument 

** From «ary«, * left,' and tdehin^ which only ooenra In thia eompowid. It la 
probably deri?ed from a theoretical root, «mA, * to eurre or bend,' and the com- 
pound would mean, * bending the bow with tha lad hand.' Sao WaatargaahTa 
* Ilodicca Lingua) Sanakritm,' p. 104. 

** Thia ia the 3nd peraon of the 8rd preterite without the augment, which, with 
md^ ia conatantly uaed aa an imperative. (See Wibon'a Grammar, pp. 906, 0.) 
The final viaiirga ia dropped before tha lemi-Towel in the next halMina. 

^ Birala for the pomeanon of Dh|itarkfhtra*a kingdom. 

IS 
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8ANJATA 8P0KB. 

* Haying heard these words of the hairy onoi he of the 
tiara/^ with his hands folded in 8upph*cation» and trembling* 
again saluted^' Krishi^a and addressed him, bending with 
a low murmur, overwhelmed with fear/ 

ARJUNA SPOKB. 

* The uniyerse, Erifhna I ^ is justly delighted with thy 
glory, and deyoted to thee. The R&kshasas flee, affrighted, 
to the diyers quarters of hcayen, and all the multitudes of 
the Siddhas salute thee. And, indeed, why should they not 
adore thee, great one I thee, the first creator, more im- 
portant eyen than Brahm& himself?^* infinite king of 
gods ! habitation of the universe I thou art the one indivisible, 
the existing and not existing,^ that which is supreme.^ 
Thou art the first of the gods, the most ancient person. Thou 
art the supreme receptacle of this imivorse. Thou knowest 
all, and mayest be known, and art the supreme mansion. By 
thee is this universe caused to emanate, O thou of endless 
forms! Air, Yama, fire, Yaruna, the moon, the progenitor, 
and the great-grandfather (of the world) art thou. Hail! 
hail to thee I hail to thee a thousand times I and again, yet 
again, hail I hail to thee I Hail to thee from before I Hail to 
thee from behind I Hail to thee from all sides too I Tliou 



*^ Arjuna. 

*> HamuMkriiicd, irregular for nsmMkrit^*, on aooonnt of the metre. SehleMl 
thinks that the rule, which reauiret the termination ya for twi in indeclinable 
participloe of comnound Terbi, holdi ^ood onW for thoee compounded with pre- 
positions, not for tliuso with other partidue. Iho grammarians are ehielly silent 
on this point. 

** See Chapter I. note 18. 

** Since Brahmi, the impenonification of the creatife power of the Supreme 
Being, is, at best, a mere perishable, material deity. 

«* Spirit and matter. See Chapter IX. note 30. 

** The translation of this pamage has been much disputed ; but as it wonld 
rather perplex than enlighten the reader to repeat the arguments used on both 
sides, we must refer him to the critique of l^ngluis in the * Journal Asiatique/ 
vol. vi. 1825, p. 249, and I^ASsen's replj in a note on this passage. Compare, 
moreoTor, Ch. II. shloka lU, and Chapter XIII. shloka Ti. 
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All I Of infinite power and immense mighty thou compre- 
hendcst all ; tlioroforo thou art All.^^ As I took thee merely 
for a friend,^ I bosoech thoo without measure to pardon 
whatoYor I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, have said 
from negligence or affection^ such as, " O Efifh^a ! O son of 
Yadul friend!" and everything in which I may have 
treated thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, 
or meals, whether in private or in the presence of these, 
Eternal One ! Thou art the father of the animate and in- 
animate world. Thou art to be honoured as more important 
than that Guru himself.^' There is none equal to thee, and 
how could there be another superior (to thee) even in the 
triple world, O thou of unrivalled power? Therefore I 
implore thee, saluting tlioe and prostrating my body ; thee, 
the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest bear with me, 
god I as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with his beloved one.^ Now that I see what I have 
never seen before, I am delighted, and my heart is shaken 



" No ono can deny the bcftuty of this patmonato Vurtt of onthniiaam from tbo 
lira of ArjaiiA, ni ho slrtTos to gnuip iho idea of Uio inflnity and nniTontliiT 
of iho Stipromo Qod, and windi up with the err of *Thoa All!' It is soea 
passages as ibis and the ono that follows, and wnicb is nnriTalled in its tender 
pAlhos, that make tlio BhagaTad*Q(i& really a poem, and not merely a ooUeetioa 
of philosophical dogmata reduced to shlokos. 

** Awed by the spectacle of Krifhpa's real ^fjeatness, Arjona shudders at tha 
familinrity with which be has always treated him, when in his mondane form, aa 
a friend and comrade ; and implores forgiteness. 

** Ooropare anar Mi^ydfuam in Chspter VIII. shloka 9. This is in the same 
manner a play on the word ff**ruy which, as an adjectire, means ' weighty, im- 
portant,' as a substaoiiTo, ' a spiritual teacher.* The ooroparatire ^mri^Hn has, of 
course, the meaning of the former. Atya must be taken as agreeing with gurot^ 
and iho allusion is to Dralimfi, who is oonsidorod in the light of a spiritnal teacher 
of tho world, in hafing delirerod to it iho Vodas. Another reading found in tha 
Calcutta edition, the edition of the Mah&bhfirata, and the Scholia of Madhus^Sdana, 
is purur, the nom. sing., instead of guros, the gen. sing., wbieh would render tha 
translation of the sentence, 'thou art to be honoured as tho most important 
teacher of the unirerse,* ««ya being supposed to refer to lokmtym in the preoeding 
line. Both the sense and the oonstruction make the reading adopted preferable. 

*^ Pri^ydrhmti b priydjf6h -f •rhasi, the former word being in the senittra 
fern, sing., and the final risnrga rojoctcd, an irregularity snpportra by Sohlegel io 
his note, by quoting Rbrnfiyapft, i. xHt. 9, and YII. 22 of our own Doem. 
(See Note.) It would be simpler to rosoWo it into priydym + mrhMsi, the former 
word being taken for tho dat sing. masc. ; but, as Schlogcl obserras, the genittte is 
demanded oy its presence in the preceding couplca of words, and both tho 
and the construction fatour tho gaaitiTa feminino. 
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with awe. Show me that^' other form only, god I Be 
gracious, O king of gods I habitation of the unirerse I With 
tliy tiara, thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do 
I desire to see thee. Invest thyself with that four-armed 
form, thou of a thousand arms, of ovory form I' 

TlIB HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

* I have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna I in kind- 
ness to thee, by my own mystic virtue, — that, which is mj 
splendid, universal, infinite, primeval form, never yet beheld 
by other than thee. Not by studying the Yedas, nor bj 
almsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, can I be seen 
in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, O best 
of the Eurus ! Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at 
having seen this so terrible form of mine. But look, free 
from fear, with happy heart, upon that other form only of 
mine, namely, this.'^ 

SANJATA SPOKE. 

'Yusudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him 
again his proper form, and the Great One consoled him who 
was alarmed, by again assuming a pleasant ^ shape.* 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

* Now that I behold this thy pleasant human shape, thou 
who art prayed to by mortals I I am composed in my right 
mind, and brought back to my natural condition.' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

' That form of mine which thou hast seen is very difBouU 
to behold. Even the gods are always anxious to behold that 



•I 7«i#, * that jonder/ ti oppotod to U*m, * this preMst,' refMn to th« mandftM 
form, wliicb be had quitted. 

** The uie of iJnm afler toil ii not here a rcdandaney, hat narfcs the actaal 
change of form taking plaee at the time he is ipeaking. At the moment at which 
he says Ud, he is still in his nnitersal form ; but when aflerwards he adds iiloM, 
he has resumed his mundane form, which is consequcntlj idrnm, * this prseeat.' 

M As contrasted with yWa, * terrible,' the epithet of his ani?er«l form. 
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form. Neither by studying the Yedas, nor mortification, nor 
almsgiving, nor sacrifice, can I be seen in such a form as 
thou hast seen me. But only by worship, of which alone I 
am the object, can I be really known and seen, Arjuna, and 
approached in this form, harasser of thy foes I He who 
performs his actions for me,^ intent on me, devoted to me, 
free from interest, and from enmity towards any being, oomes 
to me, O son of P&Qdu I ' 

Thus in the XJpanifhads, etc., (stands) the Eleventh 
Chapter, by name 

* THB VISION OF THE UNIVERSAL FORM.' 



^ Who do«8 not nogleci hit duties, bat performs them wi 
interest, and ss sacrifices to me. Schlep has, * mihi pratm ope 
freedom which, I think, neither precedent nor the composition m 



withont anj selfish 
opera qoi perficit,* a 
composition anthoriies. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 



ABJTINA 8P0KB. 

' Of those who reverence thee as worshippers, thus ^ erer 
devoted, and those also who worship the indivisible and 
unmanifested, which are the most skilled in devotion P' 

THE HOLY ONB SPOKE. 

' Those who worship me, placing their hearts on me with 
constant devotion, and gifted with the highest faith, are con- 
sidered by me as the most devoted. But thoso who worship 
the indivisible, indemonstrable, unmanifested, omnipresent, 
difficult to contemplate,* all-pervading, immoveable, and firm. 



* S9€m rnnii be taken with MtmUt^kUiAf tnd be nnderatood to refer to the laii 
•hloka of the preceding Chapter. The oppoeition ia not roeroly between the forma 
nnder which the Supreme Being b wonnipped. but between the nature of the 
worship addreiaed to him under each of these rorma. These forma are two, the 
eyairto and the mw^kU, The w^kia, or manifeatcd form, is that which waa 
deacribcd hj Krifh^a himself in Chapter X., and which has hocn sliown to Arjuna, 
aa detailed in Chapter XI. It is the Supreme Being considered in his uniTeraality 
and in his relation to matter. It is his manifestation in hia own works throu|^oot 
the unirerae. The mpfrnktm^ or unmanifested form, on the other hand, is the 
Supreme Being considered in hia exclusiTelf spiritual uniir, aa spirit separata 
from matter, apart from and exoIusiTe of eterything else. Tnis is, of course, the 
hif^her, aa beinc the more spiritual character of the Supreme One; but when 
Arjuna asks under which form it ia better to worship him, Krifh^ replies imme- 
diately under the tfakta, or manifested form, and immediately adda nia reaaona, 
namely, that contemplation of the Supreme Being, in his purely spiritual 
character, waa too difficult to be practical. The mode of worshipping the ty«ir/a, 
or uoirersal manifeatatioo, would be alrooat the aame aa that of worahipptng him 
in his separate manifestations, aa some one of the deities, etc., namely, practice, 
the ritee of religion, prectical derotion fk^rmt^o^aj, and adherence to the dutiea 
of caste. The mode of worshipping the ttrymku can only be the meet ahatriel 
contemplation and eletation of thought; and though this ia tery praiaeworthy 
when it can be accomplished, its fery difficulty, and the neoessaty it entaiU of 
neglect of one's duties, render it lose acceptable. 

' IJt., * not to be thought upon,' on account of hia spiritual, formlaai^ and 
immaterial character. 
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— if they restrain all the senses,' and are equally minded 
towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, 
(also) attain to me only. Their labour is greater, since their 
thoughts are directed to an object which has no manifest 
form. For the path ^ which is not manifest is with difficulty 
attained by mortals. But if men renounce in me all their 
actions, intent on me, and meditating on me with exclusive 
devotion, worship me, — if their thoughts are directed towards 
me, I become ore long, son of P|ith& I their extricator from 
the ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart 
towards me only, to me attach thy thoughts, without doubt 
thou wilt dwell within me on high after this life. But if' 
thou art not able to compose thy thoughts immoveably on 
me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devotion, O despiser 
of wealth I If thou art not capable even of assiduity, be 
intent on the performance of actions for me.'' Thou wilt 
attain beatitude even if thou only performest actions for my 
sake.'' If ^ thou art unable to do even this, though filled with 
devotion to me, then abandon (the consideration of) the fruit 
of every action, being self-restrained. For knowledge is 
better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to know- 
ledge, the abandonment of self-interest in every action to 
contemplation ; final emancipation (results) immediately from 
Buch abandonment. He who is free from aversion, well- 
disposed towards all beings, and also compassionate, unselfish 
and unconceited, the same in pain and pleasure, patient, 
contented, always devotional, self-governed, firmly resolute, 
who directs his heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships 
me, is dear to me; and he from whom the world receives 



' Lit., ' the collection of the senses,* tii. fire senses of perception, fire organs 
of action, and the heart. 

* The mental approach of the inrisihle and nnmonifested Being. 

* Jtha\» hero put for athuehtd. Compare Elun^j. ii. 60, 8 ; Eitopodesha iii. 
139, etc. 

* The absence of atha in these two shlokos is accounted for by the h jpothetioal 
force being carried on from shloka 9. Compare Qiti-Qotinda, p. 112. 

^ As a sacrifice to me, offered in a spirit of detotion. 
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no emotions," and who roceiyes no emotions from the world, 
who is free from the emotions of joy, envy, and fear, is dear 
to me. Tie who has no worldly expectations, who is pure, 
upright, unconcerned, free from anxiety, and from any 
interest in all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to 
me. ITe who neither rejoices, nor hates, nor grieyes, nor 
loves, who has no interest in good or bad, and is full of 
doTotion, is dear to me. The man who is the same to a foe or 
a friend, in honour or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, 
pleasure and pain, and free from interests, aliko in blame or 
praise, taciturn, and content with whatever may be ; who haa 
no home,' who is steady-minded and full of devotion, is dear 
to me. But those who attend (at the banquets of) this sacred 
ambrosia,^^ as I have explained it, full of faith, intent on me, 
and worshippers of me, are dear to me above all.' 

Thus in the TJpanishads, etc., (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, 
by name 

' DEVOTION THROUGH WORSHIP.' 



* These emotioni tre immediately explained as joj, mrj, and fear, or aniietj, 
— feelingi which a man receive! from hia relationa with hia felloW'Creatiirea. 

* Who ahandona hii relation with the world, oTen to far u to quit hia home 
and retire to eolilary contemplation in the woods. 

I* In Chapter X. shloka 18, Aijnna has designated the mystie doetriiM of the 
nniTersal manifeatation of the Supreme Being aa ambrosia, or food for immortaliiy. 
The word is used with the same reference here, and Kfifhoa again doclarca wUai 
he has said in ahloka 2, thai those who wonhip him under this uniTenal form— > 
the Supreme Being in his relation to matter— are the beit of all doToteea. 



CHAPTEE THE THIETEENTHJ 



THB HOLY 0KB SPOKB.' 

' This body, son of Eunti ! is called k§lietra} Those who 



1 We now commence the ihird ditision of onr poem. Ai hu been said in 
Chapter VII. note 1, its fint six Cbapteri trett of the practical doemata of the 
Yoeii system, following^, of course, Patanjali's school. In the next nx our philo* 
sopber has treated of its theologr* the peculiar prorinoe of the Bhagataa-Giti 
itself; while in these last six Cnapten ho will bring forward the specnlatiTe 
or S&nkhja portion, following more closely in the steps of Kapila ana Ishwara 
Krishna, thonffh, of course, distinguished from them by the introduction of a dei^ 
throughout, in the Introduction it will hare been seen that all which exists, u 
diTidod into two great heads, — matter and spirit Each of these is again sub - 
divided, — matter into the deteloped principle, commonly called /d^«<, the unitene: 
and the undereloped principle, called prakrMt or nature : — spint into ditiduated 
and non-difiduate, or the soul of man and the oniTersal spirit^ called the Supreme 
Being. From these four eategoriee, triads or rather triplets are sometimes formed, 
such ns Qod, soul, and matter, which is the one here treated of; or spirit, nature, 
and the world, as afterwards employed ; — nature and the world being[ in the first 
comprehended under ' matter ; ' Uoa and soul in the second under * spirit.' 

' In the MS. D. of the Royal Library at Paris, in two MS8. of London, and in 
the Calcutta edition of the Mahfibhikrata, this Chapter is commenced by the 
fulloning shloka : 

''abjuhabpokb. 

Nature and also spirit, kfkiirm and also kfhHrt^jnm^ 

This I desire to learn, and spiritual knowledge and the object of spiritual 
knowledge, Hairr One!" 
Wilkins had it also before nim in the Benares MS. from which he translated. The 
majority of the MSS., and the Calcutta edition of the BhagaTad-GSti, do not 
contain it, and u it bears all the impress of an insertion by some studious and 
▼crse-making copyist, who did not see his wa]r Tory clearly in the order hers 
followed, we imitate Schlegel and Galanos in entirely omitting it. 

' We leate these words untranslated, u they are philosophical terms whieh it 
is impossible to render correctly by any corresponding terms in English. K^Hrm 
is literally * body,' not merely the personal body, but the body considered as aa 
aggregate of idl the components (23 in number), all the attributes, and all the life 
of matter in its detelopment. This is explained in shloka 6, and, in short, it is 
mnttor gononUly, roprosontod by the body. Nor must this be supposed to be merely 
the body of man. It signifies etery organic aggregate of matter (and by the 
Hind(is eten inorganic bodies, as stones, minerals, etc, are oomprehended under 
this head) which contains a soul. The k^hHrMnm is the indindnal soul whieh 
exists in such kfhetra$, and is in the next line declared to be (that is, to be part 
of ) the Supreme Spirit The literal meanbg of the word is, < thit which undero 
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know the truth of things^ coll that which knows this (kfhelra), 
kfhetrajna} And know also that I am the kfheirajna in all 
kfheiras,^ Bh&rata I That whioh is the knowledge of the 
kfheira and the kshetrajna is considered by me to be spiritual 
knowledge.* What that kfketra is, and what it is like, and 
to what changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all 
this, whatever '^ (it may be), and what that (kfhetrajna) is, 
and of what it is capable, learn in a compendious form from 
me, — which has been sung in various ways by the Rishis,* 
separately, in difforont hymns,^ and also in metres of the well- 
demonstrated Brahmasutras,' which treat of causes.^® The 
great elements,'^ the egotism, the intellect, and also the prin- 



■tandi the k^hetrm,* It must bo romembored that the ITindd philotophara beliend 
the loul to be placed within the body in order to work oat its emancipation from 
material and indi? idual existence, to which the Supreme Spirit haa consigned it^ 
bj cauf ing it to emanate from himself. That emancipation can only be woricad 
out by a complete and iust coropruhonsion of the nature of matter and its tnia 
relations with iiidiTiduul imuI uud tlio Suprumu Spirit, llouoo it is oalled tba 
' comprohoudcr of matter.' 

* Philosophers : alluding to Eapila, Ishwara Kp^hpa, and their followers. 

* In this declsration, that the Supreme Spirit is the soul within all bodies, 
there is no denial of the indiriduality of the soul, merely an assertion Uiat it is 
part, though a dividuated part, of the Unitcrsal Spirit. 

* The knowledge by which emancipation is attained. 

^ The word fat, repeated here at the end of the shioka, though already ia- 
troduoed as the third word in it, is not, howeter, redundant, but refers not to M 
k^Mitram, which is answered by the first yaf, but to the M before mm^Menm, U 
is the peculiarity of the reUti? e sentence in Sanskrit, that etory rclatire pronoun 
should, if possible, bo balanced by a demonstrative one, and vic$ nrtd ; but it is 
impossible to mark this swinging m an English trauslution. 

* The use of the word cAkmndmt would seem to denote that the aUusion was to 
the Vedas, and that the Iii|hb here mentioned were those to one of whom each of 
the hvmns in those books is inscribed. The context, howercr, demands a wider 
signitication for both Rifhi and ehhmnda$, the former being, probably, the pbilo* 
sophvn of the Sdnkhp and Yoga schools, as Kapila, Patanjali, etc., called so 
from their piety and wisdom : the latter alluding to their productions. 

* This is Ihe title of the well-known work of Btid&r&ysoa, on the Yedfcata 

Sitem. It has, however, been generally considered as posterior to the ' Hha^rad- 
U& ' ' nor could our author attribute the teaching of purely SCiukhya doctrines to 
a Veddnia philosopher. 1 should conjecture that the name referred generally to 
works on the Yoga system, Brahma being understood to mean the Suprema Being. 
>^ That is, generally, of philosophy, the object of philosophy being to explain 
the causes of tne existence of the universe, and the connection of tba sonl with 
matter, etc. 

> * It would be beyond the limits of these notes to enter in detail into the natnra 
of the Sdukhya system of cosmology, of which we have here so brief a summary. 
We mufit refer the reader to that part of our Introduction which treats of tha 
Stokhya system, and it will here sutlico to rcoapitulato the meaning of tha tanni 
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cipio of life, and tho eleven organs and the five objects of 
scnso— dcsiro, aversion, happiness, unhappiness, multiplicity 
of condition, reflection, resolution, (all) this is briefly deno- 
minated kfheira with its passions.^^ Modesty, sincerity, 
innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards preceptors, 
purity, constancy, self-government, — indifference towards 
objects of sense; and also unselfishness, contemplation of 
birth, death, old age, sickness, pain, and error,^'— disinterest- 

lucd, merely calling to remombranoe that the ordor here employed if not the 
philosophical arrangement, nor eten that of our author's fancy, bat parelj sub- 
servient to the metre. The twenty-five components of all existing things, *vf nether 
spirit or matter, with the exception of the Supremo Being himself, — in short, 
of the whole creation,— are thus ranked in the S&nkhya system : — 

a, 1. Prakriii (here called arya^to), the undeTeloped principle or essence of 

matter, from which tho next twenty-three components, caUed altogether 
ry«/7rr, or developed matter, emanate, \\%, : 

b, 2. Bnddhi^ intelligence, that which transmits external impressions 

received through the senses to the soul, — the eyes, as it were, of the soul, 
— which produces, 

c. 3. jihankdra, egotism, the consciousness of individual existence, which 

produces, 

d. 4-— 8. Tamndtrtfni (hero called indriyagochara), the five subtile elements 

of matter, tho elements of tho elements ; tho atoms which, when aggre- 
gated, form the elements. They are sound, feel, colour, sapidity, and 
odour ; each of these, in their turn, produces each of the, 
#. 9 — 13. Mahdbhutdnit five grosser elements, ether fdkdthj, air (vdyuj^ 
fire {ngni^ light and heat), water (dp)^ and earth. Thus sound produces 
clhcr ; fool, air ; colour, light, etc. The subtile elements being united to 
Iho grosser clement8,^ncxt produce, 
/. H — 18. Jndriya^ the five senses of perception, hearing, feeling, seeing, 

tasting and smelling, and next, 
g, 19—23. Karmendriya^ tho five organs of action, also considered as 
senses, which are the voice, the hands, the feet, the anus, and the penis. 
Lastly, ahatikdra produces, 
A. 24. Afanag, the heart, tho internal organ of perception, which reoetvea 
the external impressions of the senses, and transmits them through the 
ahankdra and the intellect to the soul, and is the seat of the passions, etc 
t. 26. if/mcf or /)Mt-tfyA(i, the individual soul. 
It is the twcntv-three components from bio h inclusive which form the kfhetfn : 
thus tho mahdbhkt&ni are *«' : tho ahMnkdra \n*e* ; tho buddhi, *b* ; the eloTen 
indriydni are '/, g* and * h* (mattat being considered as an internal sense) ; the 
five indriyagocharaM, * d' Another component, however, is here mentioned, which 
requires some explanation— namely, atyaktm. This we know to be a name for 
prakfUi^ tho undeveloped principle or essence of matter ; but since kfhetrm can 
with strictness only refer to developed matter, it can scarcely be understood to 
include the undeveloped principle also. This principle, however, while apart from 
matter, as the essence from which it emanates, is also connected with it as being 
tho principle of vHal extMtenee, and in this sense it must be here nnderstood. 

>> The passions (lit., 'changes') belonging to animate matter are those seven just 
nnmcd (desire, etc.), and must, of course, be referred to the lenaitiTe part of 

matter, tho manna, 

" Consideration of the evil and misery of this life, in order that he may not 
become seduced and attached to it by its apparent good and happiness. 
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edneas, and indifference towards one's ohildren, wife» and 
household,^* and constant equanimity both in pleasant and 
unpleasant circumstances, — attentive worship by exclusive 
devotion to me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for 
the society of men, — ^perseverance in acquiring knowledge of 
the Adhy&tmd,^^ consideration of the advantage of a know- 
ledge of the truth,^* — this is called spiritual knowledge ; that 
which is contrary to this, ignorance. I will declare to thee 
what the object of spiritual knowledge is.''' He who knows it 
eats ambrosia.'^ It is called the Supreme Being, without 
beginning, neither the existent nor non-existent.^' It pos- 
sesses hands and feet in all directions ; eyes, heads, and faces 
in all directions ; having ears in all directions, he exists in 
the world, comprehending all things ; — resplendent with the 
faculties of all the senses,^ yet disconnected from all the 
senses; disinterested, and yet sustaining all things;*^ free 

** If this doctrino be accused of unnataral aniterity, we can only replj thai Um 
lalfation of one's soul was jusUy deemed paramount Co all worldl j ties, ue nearaat 
and dearest of which are here mentioned ; and refer our readers to the sane injuno- 
tion, in almost the same terms, from the mouth of the only anerrin|^ Preceptor, 
' If any man come to me, uid hate not his father and mother, and wife and 
children, and brethren and sitters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. St. Luke xi?. 26. Neither the Ditine ^de nor the Hind6 phileac^ar 
meant that these words should bo construed litorally; both, on the eontrary, 
exhort their hearers to brotherly lore, with which it would bo impoesible to haU 
one's father and mother, etc. ; but they onW mean that where one's HlTatioa 
requires it, efen the nearest earthly ties must l>o disregarded. 

i* See Chapter y II I. note 1. 

>* Consideration that such knowledge is necessary to the attainment of final 
emancipation. 

1^ The object to be known is, of course, the Supreme Being in all phases. 

>* That is, enjoys immortality, which is Anal emancipation. 

<* Compare Chapter IX. note 30, and XI. sliloka 87, in which places it b said 
that the supreme Being is both spirit and matter ; hero Krifh^a says that th« 
Supreme Being is not called either one or the other. lie is not called spiriti 
because be is not spirit alone, but both spirit and matter ; he is not called natter 
for the same reason. 

*0 He possesses all those faculties of seeing, hearing, etc., which the oaMsa givt 
to man ; but tince ho bos no material body like man, he does not possess tCoen 
senses themselves, and is Uicrefore, of counc, free from the ctU inflaeiiee whiek 
they hare in attaching man to the world, etc. 

*> That is, he acts without interest in his actions. As Kpf h^a himself anya 
elMwhere, he has nothing to gain, since all things are his ; he can, therefore, hare 
no interest in his actions, but nevertheless ho continues to act. He has crent«d 
the universe, but does not now cease from actions, but sustains and cherishes that 
which he hu formed. 
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from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet posseasiDg 
every quality ;^ existing both apart from and within existing 
things," both inanimate and also animate. It cannot be 
recognized on account of its subtilty, and it exists both far 
and near. Not distributed among beings, and yet existing as 
if (it were so) distributed.^ And it is to be known as that 
which sustains existing things, and both devours and pro- 
duces them again.*^ This light, also, of luminous bodies is 
said to be superior to darkness." It is spiritual knowledge 
itself,"^ the object of that knowledge to be obtained by 
spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart. Thus have 
the kshetra, the spiritual knowledge, and the object of that 
knowledge been briefly declared. He who worships me and 
can discern this (spirit in all things) is conformed to my 
nature. Learn that nature and spirit," also, are both of them 
indeed without beginning. And know that the passions and 
the (three) qualities are sprung from nature. Nature is said 
to be that which causes the power of doing what must be 
done in the organs." Spirit is said to be that which causes 



>> The three qnalitiee that influence matter, $atiwa, r^^, and tamos, have do 
effect on him, in gptte of hie connection with matter, still he poeeemei the powen 
which those qualities g^te to matter. 

" In his indifidaalitjr, he is separate from matter ; in his oniTertalitj, exists 
within it. 

^ Considered as a single indifisihle personal spirit, he ii not really dirisihle 
among beings ; but since the soul which exists within them emanate from and is 
actuaUy identical with him, he is within them, as if he were difisible. 

** He here speaks of him as the material essence (prMkrUiJ, into which all 
things are re-absorbed, as if it doTOured them and again caused them to emanate. 

^ This is said metaphorically. The light is the Supreme Being conridered as 
illumining or inspiring with knowledge those who are doToted to nim, and thus 
surmounting darkness, which is ignorance. 

'7 This is so forced an idea that we should greatly prefer to read jitdm^ 
jtieyam, But P 

^ See Chapter VIII. note 1, under adhithiva. Here, howerer, it is said of 
spirit generally, the nature of which will bo explained in Chapter XV. He has 
alrcndy explained matter fkfh$troJ, god fjn$ffnj, and spiritual knowledge (jndna). 
It remains for him to treat of the material essence or nature fprokfitij and ue 
soul, and of the general connection of matter and spirit 

** The material essence is also the Tital principle, and this it is which gites life, 
motion, and the power of action to the orgtof ot all animate things. 
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the powor of experiencing pleasure and pain (in matter).* 
For spirit, when invested with matter,'^ experiences the 
influence of the qualities which spring from nature. Its 
connection with tlioso qualities is the cause of its rogenoration 
in a good or evil womb.'^ The Supremo Spirit within this 
body^ is called the spectator and admonisher, sustainer, 
enjoyer, great lord, and also highest souL He who thus 
understands spirit and nature with its qualities, in whatever 
way he may have lived, is never bom again (on earth). Some 
behold the soul by their mind's eye, by moans of contempla- 
tion on themselves, others by S&nkhya-Yoga, and others 
by Earma-Yoga.'* But others respect it, not knowing it 
in this manner, but having heard it explained by others.*^ 
And oven these, if studious of such tradition, even sur- 
mount mortality.'^ Know, O Princo of tho Bharatas I that 
as often as anything which exists,'^ animate or inanimate, 



* Stillf iliongh the organs may be pot in motion hj tho rital principle, there 
can be no real aeniibilitjr or perception of external objecti witkoat a soul within 
the bodj. 

*^ Thiji is an explanation of the manner in which the eonl gifes that aeniibilitjr 
to the body. When the eoul is difconnected from matter, i.r. before and after itt 
individual eiistencOi the three Qualities whose influence is confined to matter can 
have no effect upon it ; when, nowoTcr, tho soul it once united to matter, they 
hate effect on it through the medium of matter, and thus tho soul, before incapabU 
of receiring any impresiions from external obiocts, when influenced by thcsa 
qualities, b enabled to appreciate the good or bad in external matter. 

** Since these qualities are, at best, all bad, their influence on tho soul thronrh 
the medium of matter is productire of that dreaded evil,— regeneration on earth ; 
but if the soul has acquired more of the influence of the $mttwm-au^, or quality 
of goodness, it is bom ag^in in a good womb : that is, in the family of Brinmaps 
or superior Kyhatriyas ; if more olrajo^wta, or quality of badness, it is born in a 
bad womb, luch as Voisbyas or ShAdros, etc. 

*> Alluding to the Supreme Iking in his own body, in the person of Kpihoa. 

^ Tlicse are dcTotcvs who follow different systems. Tho first is that of con- 
templation,— the pure Siiulhya system ; the s(>coml. which be calli Simkhya-Yoga, 
is that branch of the Yoga system which confines itself to exclusive, ascetic, and 
oontcmplative devotion, and rejects all worlu; the third is the choice doctrine of 
the Bhaga?ad-(iil&, devotion united to wurks and actions. Compare III. 3 — S. 
The S&nkhya-Yoffa is also called Jndna-Yttgs, and the only difference between it 
and the pure S^nlhya ii, that the former acknowledges and enjoins worship of a 
Supreme Being, the latter is virtually athvbtic. 

** These, as contrasted with devotees themselves, are merely studious and 
icftlous disciples. 

** And attain to the only true immortality,— final vmanciimtion. 

*^ Tho abstract (lit., * existence') is here put for tho cuncretf, * that which exists.' 
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is produced, it is so on account of the conjunction of body 
and soul.^ IIo, who perceives that the highest lord exists 
alike imperishable in aU perishable things, sees indeed; 
for, perceiving the same lord present in everything, he 
does not himself destroy his own soul,^ but attains the 
highest path. But he who perceives that all actions are 
entirely performed by nature^ only, perceives that he himself 
is therefore not an agent. When he recognizes the individual 
existence of everything to be comprehended in one, and to be 
only an emanation from it,^^ he then attains to the Supreme 
Being. This supreme eternal soul, even when existing 
within the body, son of Kunti I neither acts nor is 
affected ^' by action, on account of its eternity, and freedom 
from the qualities.^ As the ether, though it penetrates 
everywhere, is not polluted on account of its rarity, so the 
soul, though present in every (kind of) body, is not polluted 
(by action). As one sun illumines the whole of this world, so 
does (one) spirit illumine the whole of matter,^^ Bh&ratal 



'* All the translaton have ' by the conjunction,' etc., ti if the reading were 
$anyognia and not MnijoffHt, They hate cTidcntlj been misled by the idea that 
kfhrtra nnd Ifhetrajna alluded to matter and epint, and the knowledge that the 
emanation of dereloped matter from nature was caused by the conjunction of the 
Supremo Spirit, as man, with the material essence or nature, as wife. The 
meaning seems to me to bo simply that the cause of the emanation of defeloped 
matter was the conjunction of soul and body, by means of which conjunction tha 
soul effects its emancipation. Ue therefore merely states that the rtaton for the 
production of matter was to assist the soul in emancipating itself when once placed 
within the bodv for that purpose, since it is by a Knowledge of the real truth, 
acquired througn the inTcstigation of Tisible dereloped mattw by the senses, that 
emancipation is achiered. 

** Since he percciTcs that his soul is a portion of the Supreme Deinr existing 
within him, and on that Recount, if on no other, he is desirous to worl out his 
ciiiancination, and not by his negloot and crimci to precipitate tho *difine spark' 
into hell. 

*^ Thst is, by the action of the three qualitici which spring from nature. 

^^ That all existing thinffs, although they exist separately, are one and tho same 
Supreme Bein^, and merely so far distinct from bun, that they are omanattooa 
from his material essence. 

*» Lit., Ms polluted/ 

'3 The qualities are what renllj act, by their influence, on matter. The loiil ie 
pnmiTo, nnd although the qualities influence it through the medium of the body, 
thoy cannot render it actitc. 

*^ The souls in erery bodr, although indifidnal, are really only one and the 
same, viz. the Supreme Spirit. Thua one loai illuminea erery body. 
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Those who thus peroeire by the eje of knowledge the 
ference between kfheira and kfhsin^'M, and the emanoipataoii 
of beings from nature,^ go to the Sapreme/ 

Thus in the Upanifhads, eio., (stands) the Thirteenth 
Chapter, by name 

* dbvotton in oonnvcnon with the k8hitra and 

kshbtrajma/ 



** Fro« BftlMial tibttaw. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH.* 



THE HOLY ONE 8P0KB. 

' I will explain further' the great spiritual knowledge, the 
chief of sciences, by the knowledge of which all Munis' 
attain the highest beatitude after this life. Having acquired 
this knowledge, they attain to fellowship^ with me, and are 
not regenerated even at the new creation, nor disturbed at 
the general destruction.^ The great Brahma ^ is a womb for 
me ; in it I depose the fcDtus. The production of all existing 
things is from it, descendant of Bh&rata ! Brahma is the 
great womb for every form which is produced in any womb J 
I am the father which provide the seed. Goodness, badness, 



* In ihifl Chnpter ho troatn of the three pu^f or natural qualitiee, which 
influence all matter (for a detailed account of this doctrine see Introduction}, hut 
only in a Tery general manner. The qualitiea are firstly accurately descnhed : 
their action is then specified ; and, lastly, the future state of the heinga influenoed 
moro particularly hy each of them. 

' I will continue to explain. 

s Used generally for a pious derotee. 

* Sddharmya has heen misunderstood hy Wilkins. The element dhmrma^ 
from which it has heen derired, has here no allusion to law or Tirtue, hut simply 
to t\ffiee. Sadharmin is a man whose duty or oflSce, or eren business, is the sama 
as one's own ; and hence means a fellow, a companion. 

^ At the commencement or conclusion of each Kalpa. See Ohap, VIII. nota 10. 

* Brahma is here neuter. Throughout our poem tho neuter of this word hu 
been cmployc<l to designate tho Supremo Defnff himself in his moat general 
charnctor. This cannot ho the case here, linee Kjifh^a apeaka of himaelf aa the 
Stipremo Being, and Brahma aa disttnot from him. At tho lama time it baa 
nothing to do with Drahmfc, masculine. But as Brahm4 (mase.) la ^a mytho- 
logical personification of the creatife power of a Yedio or semi-mythological 
Supreme Being, so is Brahma here thepnilosophioal type of the ereatire principle 
of tho philosophical Supreme Being. Ha is not a personification, nor eren septratt 
from the Supremo Being, but merely a part oi him dbtinet /Vom ipint, the 
mnterinl essence inherent in him, by means of which, himaelf then boUi affietaBt 
and material creator, he produces the uniferse. 

^ Not merely those forms or bodiea which are literally bom from tho womba of 
gods, men, or beasts ; but generally whatater is produced from anything alae, and 

U 
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and indifference,* — the qualities thus called, sprung from 
nature, influence the imperishable soul* within the body, O 
strong-armed one ! Of thoso, goodness is lucid and free from 
disease, on account of its spotlessness, and implicates'^ (the 
soul) by means of connection with the pleasant, and connec- 
tion with knowledge, sinless one! Know that badness, 
being of the nature of desire, arises from appetite and pro- 
pensity. This implicates (the soul), O son of Kuntf! by 
connection with action. But know that indifference, arising 
from ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. This impli- 
cates (the soul) by means of folly, idleness, and sloth, O son 
of Bh&rata ! Goodness connects (the soul) with pleasure, 
badness with action, Bh&rata! but indifference surrounding 
knowledge connects it indeed" with folly.'' When one 
has surmounted badness and indifference, goodness exists, 
Bh&rata! badness when one has surmounted goodness and 
also indiffcrenco; indifferonco when ono has surmounted 
goodness and badness.'' When knowledge, the bright light. 



therefore all thingi. The object in introducing theie two thlokai, before eiplain- 
inff the three pwua^ ii to show what relation the material etienoe (commonlj 
ealled prakjiti^ but here Brahma), from which they ipring, bean to the Sopremt 
Spirit on the one hand, and to matter on the other. 

* The worda are trantlated freely, as otherwise the sense of the whole Chapter 
would remain obscure. Literally thoy would be ' reality/ ' impulse,' and 
'darkness.' See Introduction. 

* l*hrough the medium of matter, to which their direct influence is eonflned. 
Thus they i3fect the senses, which transmit their good or bad impressions to the 
seat of sensibilitT (manmt) ; this, again, forwards them to indiridual conscioosnsss 
(mkmkkdrm)^ sna this to the intellect fbud4hi)^ which, being in direct commnnt- 
eation with the soul, couTeys them to it. 

*^ Lit. : * binds,' Tix. in the bonds of transmigration. 

'* I^assen has a long irreleTant note on the force of M/a, Tery useful is a 
mmmur of the Volus, but of doubtful value for a poem of the date of eun. 
oufllce it to say, that, as lie bus shown, the fanciful explanation of the scholiasts 
most bo rejected, and the common use of the particle throughout the Mah&bh&rata, 
and other works of like stylo and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of n 
conflrmatiTe expletiTe. 

" The whole of this shloka seems to me merely a recapitulation of shlokis 6, 
7, and 8. 

" This is ill expressed, though the meaning is obTious. Goodness predominatea 
when the other two quulitics arc conqnervd or suppressed ; badness when the other 
two are in the minority, etc. The three qualities, it must be remembered, are 
never separated ; they alwavs act in concert, and, however good the soul may be, 
as even Brahmfc himself, tbe highest of material beings, some small portion of 
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has been produced through all the entrances ^^ into this body, 
then one may know that goodness indeed is matured. Avidity, 
activity, undertaking of actions, restlessness and covetousness, 
thcso are produced when badness is matured, O Prince of 
Bh&rata I Absence of light and of activity,^' folly, and also 
delusion, — these are produced when indifference is matured, 
son of Kuru I But when a mortal reaches his dissolution, 
and goodness is matured within him, ho then approaches the 
spotloss worlds of those who obtain the highest place.^* He 
who reaches dissolution during (the predominance of) badness, 
is born again in those who are attached to actions,^^ and one 
who dies in indifference, is bom again in the wombs of the 
senseless.'^ They call the reward of a good action, of the 
quality of goodness and spotless ; the reward of badness, pain; 
the reward of indifference, ignorance.^* From goodness is 
produced knowledge, from badness only desire ; from in- 
difference spring folly, delusion, and also ignorance. Those 



badness and indifference remains within it It is only the proportion of their 
admixture which is here alluded to, since, it is impossible that the soal, while 
united to material existence, can entirely subdae or eradicate any one of these 
qnnlitios. 

^^ As tho body has been called the mansion of the soul, to are the sensei, 
through which the inhabiting spirit reoeiTes knowledge, considered as its doors. 

" Tho nbsonco of light, tho distinguishing attribute of goodnen ; and of actiTity, 
that of badness. 

1* Wilkins, Schlegel, and Galanos hare here rendered tUtamaviddm as if it 
meant ' those who understand the Supreme Spirit.' Such understanding is^ 
howcrer, constantly declared to be the gate to emancipation, and the sentence 
would therefore signi^ Uiat those in whom ^foodness predominated were emanot- 
patcd. This is obTiously not the sense, since in shlokas 20 and 26 we are told that 
one must entirely oTeroome the influence of all thrte qualities, in order to be 
emancipated. As tho scholiast Shfidharasw&min tells us, the woid is compounded 
of uttama, * highest* (as placo, joy, path, etc.), and vid, a root of the sixth daM, 
* to obtain.' The highest place is not the highest of all, but onlr the highest of 
the three places here mentioned as the Aitures of the three different classes of 
beings, and the allusion is to the worlds of Brahm&, the Pitris, the DeTas, eto. 
(sec Chapter V. note 39), as contrasted with the bodies of men or beasts on earth. 
Ilence, too, tho use of the word lokdn in the plural. Had it referred to tiie 
Supreme Spirit, as the translations would lead us to suppose, the word Mm, if 
used at all, must hate been in the singular number. 

*^ Tlio worldly, and consequently wiokod, among men. 
** Beasts and inorganic matter. 

<* As knowledge is to tho JlindA phfloaopher, as well as to the Hebrew 
monarch, tho greatest good, ignorance ii the greatest eyil to which the ionl can be 

subjected. 
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who remain in goodness^ go upwards ; those of the quality of 
badness remain in a middle state. Those of indifference, 
remaining in a state of the lowest quulitieSy go downwards.*^ 
When the spectator ^^ ncknowlodges no agent but the qimli- 
ties, and comprehends that which is superior^ to tho 
qualities, he approaches my being. ITaying overcome tlio 
three qualities which co-originate^ with the body, the soul, 
released from regeneration^ mortality, age, and pain, eats of 
ambrosia/** 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'By what marks is one who has OYcrcome these three 
qualities (distinguished), master? What is his course of 
life P and how does he overcome these three qualities P ' 

TIIE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' IIo who ^ does not hate (the three qualities), bright- 
ness, activity, and also delusion,'* O son of Pdndu I when 
they come forth (from nature's bosom), nor long for them 



*^ This u merely a recapitulation of thlokas 14 and 16. Upwardi and dowi- 
wardi rouit be undentood to allude to the ecale of ttatoi, or rather bodies, in 
which Uie soul ma? be confined in transmigration. According to Kapila (Sfcnkhya 
Pratachana, iii. 42) and his disciple Ishwara Krifh^A (S&nkhya Kfrrikfr, shloka A3), 
these bodies aro fourteen in number, distributed in three classes, in the followinff 
descending order : — The first class were deemed diTine, or rather superhuman, ana 
were eight in number, Tii. : 1. Brahmk and the superior gods; 2. The Praj&patit 
or great progoniton of tho human raco; 3. Suumya or lunar ImhIigs; 4. Indra 
and tho inferior ffods (Dctos); 6. QandhorTos, heavenly minstrcU or angcU: 
6. K&kyhasas ; 7. Yakfhas ; 8. Pishfrchas. The second class was man. Tha third 
wrre beings inferior to man, of five kinds, tIs. : 10. Pashu, domestie animals ; 
11. Mriga, wild beosU; 12. Birds; 13. Reptiles, fishes, and insecU. 14. Veg** 
tables and inorganic bodies. Going upwards was, therefore, entering the region of 
any uf the fint eight; going downwards being re-born in any of the last fife. Tba 
middle state was man. 

'' Tlio soul, which Kapila and other philosophers compare to a spectator sitting 
paasifcly in tho InMly, and watching tho operations of naturu, which ia likened to 
a ballet -girl dancing on tho stage of life. 

** The Supreme Being. 

** Schlegel wrunsly * e corpore gonitis.' They do not spring from the body, 
but from nature, anu are, thvrefore, co-originate with all matter, and, consequently, 
with the b4idy. Remark tho force of the preposition mm in smmtulbhmv^m. 

** Ths food of immortality, which is union with the Supreme Being. 

'* Tho yo in tho noit shloka is also tho suhjfct here. 

** Merely other names for the three qualities, tattu^a, rqfiu, and ttmtu. See 
Indroductioo. 
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when they return to it,*' — who, sitting as if unconcerned, is 
not agitated by the qualities, and who does not waver, but 
(clings to the persuasion) " that tho qualities exist ; *'* who is 
the samo in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the same 
(feelings) towards a lump of earth, a stone, or gold ; equally- 
minded to those whom he likes and those whom he dislikes, 
constant, equally-minded in blame or praise of himself, — ^in 
honour or disgrace, — towards both parties, friends or foes; 
free from self-interest in all undertakings : he is said to have 
overcome the qualities. And he who worships me^ with 
religious and exclusive devotion, when he has overcome the 
qualities, is fitted for the existence of the Supreme Spirit. 
For I ^ indeed am the representative of the Supreme Spirit, 
and of the imperishable ambrosia, and of eternal law, and 
of intense happiness/ 

Thus in the XJpani^hads, etc., (stands) the Fourteenth 
Chapter, by name 

' DEVOTION IN CONNECriON WITH THE THREE QUALITIES.' 



^ When iliojT oomo fortU from natoro, ihoir ooiton bogini ; and oeMM when 
thoy return to it. 

^ Compare, but do not confoand, Chapter III. 28, note 81. The meaning if 
hore, that ho knows them to oxiit, and, therefore, that it ia they alone which impel 
him towards, or keep him back from, action. 

'* Eri^h^a himself. We bare here a declaration of what baa been understood 
throughout our poem, — the identification of Kfif h^ himself with the Supreme 
Being. 

^ We should conceiye that this clause had been added hj our artful author, 
that his more Br&hmanical and orthodox reader might not take adTintage of the 
gcnitiTo brahmannif which may be either neuter or masculine, and interpret it as 
nlluding to Dralimft, tho first person of the mythological triad. Thif he proTenti 
by idontifying it with himaelf, Kfif h^a or Yifhyu. 



CHAPTER THE PIPTEENTH.i 



THB HOLY ONB SPOKE. 

They say that the eternal sacred fig-tree * grows with its 



1 This Chapter contaiiii a treatba on the nAtare of fpirit generallf. It oon- 
mencet with an allegory (•hlokai 1 — 6), which alludea to the whole nniTene, th« 
eternal reTolrinff current of life, under the 6gure of the Banyan, or lacved fig-tiea. 
It then proceetu to describe spirit in the human body or the indinduai soul 
(shlokas 7—1 1) ; then to tho.universal spirit (shlokas 12 — 17) ; and, lastly, specifies 
spirit, as indiTidnal god, the Supreme Being. This division is quite neoessary lur 
a right comprehension of tlie whole Chapter. 

* For a complete and most interesting account of this troo, which the limila of 
our note will not allow us to transcriM, we must refer the reader to Lassen's 
excellent work, * Indische Alterthumskunde,* toI. i. pp. 256—260. The MAwUtkm 
is known to botanists as the Ficut r^lipiota, and is considered as the male of th« 
Ficui Indiea, or Indian fig-tree, more commonly known to Europeans as th« 
Banyan. It is found in all parts of India and Ceylon, except on the table-land of 
the Dekkan ; and every Tillage has one specimen which it honours with all the 
rererence due to its sanctitjr. It is found separately, and not in the forests, form* 
ing, as it does, a forest in itwlf. At an inconsiderable height from the mund, 
the stem puts forth a erown of branches, which, growing for some oistanoe 
horiiootally, each lots fall a single shoot, which ^ws downwards till it reaches 
the earth, and there takes root, thus forming a pillar, which supports the parent 
branch. AboTo the first crown of branches another is presently i)roduoed, which, 
growing bejond the first, lets fall another circle of pillars outside them. This 
process continues till the whole sometimes reaches the height of 200 feet, and aa 
nnlimitcd number of secondary stems circle around the orinnal trunk. A fast 
house is thus formed, with innumerable chambers one witnin anoUier, and in- 
creasing, as one penetrates further inwanl, in mysterious darkness and exhilarating 
coolness, which the hottest sun of India cannot aflfoct No wonder, then, that thia 
natural dwelling, offered, as it were, to man, in the place of hb own far leas 
elegant or pleasant constructions ;— no wonder that tlaifo circling mysterions 
bowen,— thoto cool but not close retreats,— planted by TroTidettce, not in the 
wild junf^Ic, but in the midst of fertile plains, should win the rercrenoo of the 
natiTe whom they sheliervd ! No wonder that iti branches, taking root on earth 
and forming new items, iihould figure to the rvflcctive the idea of eternal life! 
And such is, indeed, the type which they presented. Ijutteu is of opinion that the 
whole paauge here inserted is borrowed from an older source, and quotes n 
passage, supposed to be allud«l to bv the scholiast, from the Kfcthaka Upanifhad, 
Ti. 1, in wiiich the true is said to im the Semen and l)rahnia(n). Ue himself, 
howcTer, believes the sllof^ry to allude only to the Vedas, from what is said in 
shloka 1, that *he who knowi it, knows the Vedas.* If I might be permitted to 
differ from so high an authorily, I fliould conceive tlut this phrase referred to 
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roots aboTe' and its branches downwards. He who knows 
this treoy the leaves of which are Yedic hymns/ knows the 
Yedos. Its branches^ shoot forth downwards and upwards, 
nourished and increased by the qualities, and having objects 
of sense as tendrils. And their roots»* which extend down- 
wards, are the connecting bonds of action in the world of 
man. Its form is not thus understood in this world, neither 
its end, nor beginning, nor its constitution. When one has 
hewn down this sacred fig-tree, together with its wide- 
spreading roots,'' with the steady axe of indifference® (to the 
world), then may that* place bo sought, to which those who 
go return no more. And I allude^® to that primeval spirit 



whnt is said immodiatcly boforo, that its IcaTes were Vodio hjmns, for ho who 
knows the whole tree would know the loaTes too, and contoquontljr the Vedas, of 
which thcT ire tho hymns. lie further quotes a passa^ tranacribed b^ the 
scholiast Madhus^dana, from some unknown tmriti^ in which the tree is said to 
represent deTeloped matter, the trunk being intellect, the senses forming the 
interior carity, the branches being the grosser elements of matter, its leaTes the 
objects of sense, and its fruits the pains and pleasures of this life. Judging from 
the description in our own poem, which boars some resemblanee to inis, I am 
inclined to think with the scholiast, that the aUmry is a figure of the whole 
uniTerse, the mass of creation, the whole current otreTolTinff material existenoe. 
The earth, then, from which it springs, would be nature, the material essenee : 
and the branches, the inditidual bodies, which spring from matter originally, and 
a^ain, eventually, return to it; the sap that runs through and influences the 
whole would be the three (Qualities ; the tendrils, would be the objects of sense ; 
which are connected to the individual bodies by tho senses, and so on. 

> Alluding to the branches themselves afterwards taking root. 

* This may be explained in many wa^. In the first place, tradition asserted 
that the Yedic hvmns were originally wntten on dry leaves. Andn, as a tree puta 
forth its leaves for the shelter of the earth, and then discards tnem to manure it, 
80 has the material deity (Brahm&) put forth the Vedio institutions to shelter 
mankind from evil, and delivered them to him for his improvement and cultivation. 
Or, as tho leaves are the honour and ornament of a tree, the Vedas are the glory 
of tho world, etc. 

* Tho individual bodies of all things and beings, nourished by the three 
qualities, as the branches are by the sap. 

* As tho roots connect tho branches more firmly with the earth from which 
they originally sprung, so does action eoonect the bodies and the souls they 
contain more closely with the world, and implicate them in the necessity of 
regeneration. 

7 The actions which implicate their agents in regeneration. 

* When one has annulled the power of matter and of action by a resolnte 
indi (Terence to the world. 

* The Supreme Being. 

^^ In speaking of that place. Schlegel translates this word by ^SmImcs, Oalanos 
bv ' I am,* and Wilkins (Parraud's trans.) ' J'ai rendu manifesto.' Let the reader 

choose. 
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only, from which the eternal" stream (of life)" emanates. 
Those who are free^ from arrogance and delusioni who have 
subdued the vice of attachment to the world, always constant 
to the Adhydtmd/^ who have repulsed desires, and are froo 
from the influence of those oppositcs known as pleasure mid 
pain, proceed unbewildered to that imperishable place. 
Neither sun nor moon illumines that spot The place, to 
which those who go return not, is my supreme dwelling. An 
eternal portion ^^ of me only, having assumed lifo^' in this 
world of life, attracts ^* the heart and the five sonscs,^'' wliicli 
belong to nature. Whatever body the sovereign spirit'* 
enters or quits, it is connected with it by snatching those 
senses from nature, even as the breeze snatches perfumes 
from their very bed.^* This spirit approaches the objects 
of sense, by presiding over the oar,^ the eye,^ the touch, the 
taste, and the smell, and also over the heart.'' The foolish 



11 Tiit. : * anoiont,' t.#. without beginning. 

1* Among other meftnings, pravfUU hai that of ' a Gontinuoua flow or cnrrent, 
the tide of eventa,' etc. 

IS See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

1* Ue if now about to speak of the lowett kind of AmifAtf, or apirit, the io- 
dividual loul. 

1* Material life, which oommencea and en«U with the uniTone. IJfe, like ttOM, 
when contrasted with eternity, can onlv be said of the existence of what ia 
perishable. I^fo being a conditional and dependent, not a positive term, cannot 
be said of what noTcr undergoes death. 

1* This is a mode of showing the connection between the aoul and matter. TIm 
senses and the heart are the links between the soul and the external world. 
When, therefore, the soul enters the body, it attracts to itself, that is, conuecta 
with itself these senses, by which it is enabled to obtain tlmt knowledgn of the 
univerw which aids its viuanci|»ation. 

>^ 1 jt. : * the senses, which have the heart as sixth.' The mora eomct 
rendcrinj^ would therefore Im.', 'thunix 8oiMi':t, including the huurt;' but ua thu 
lutttT i;! bU|H.Tiur und distiii<:t from the scubcs, thougii imprupurly called a svnao 
itself, I have preferred tho |;ivcu tran»lutiun. »Schlcgcl remarks, with truth, tliat 
this peculiar couktruction i^ not unwuiitvtl cither in Saiiskpt or other tongu«a. 
He cites, fur thu Hntt, Hitopadoaha, ed. lionn, p. 63, 7; and 100, 16. Fur th« 
latter, Juwuu!, Sat. i. (il, and the Nil»elungen-Lietl, rerse lS7t): 

* Selbe vierde degene rurn wir an den se.* 

** The soul being n pttrtitm (that fuianated) of the Supreme Spirit ^tkw^rmj. 

** Fri>m tiie llowers which contain them. 

** In these two wonls the concrete is put fitr the abstract, the organ itself for 
the sense of which it is the site. 

*' The meaning of this sbloka is, that without the aoul, and the vital energy 
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do not perceive it when it quits the body, nor when it remains 
(in it), nor when, actuated by the qualities, it enjoys (the 
world). But those who have the eyes of knowledge do 
^x^rcoivo it. And devotees, who strive to do so, perceive it 
dwelling within themselves ; but those who have not overcome 
themselves,'' being destitute of sense, do not perceive it, even 
though they strive to do so. Enow that that brilliance'' 
which enters the sun and illumines the whole earth, and 
which is in the moon, and in fire, is of me. And I enter the 
ground and support all living things by my vigour; and 
I nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture, of which the 
peculiar property is taste.'* And becoming fire," I enter the 
body of the living, and being associated with their inspiration 
and expiration, cause food of the four kinds'^ to digest. And 



which accompanies it, the senses woald be passive, and hare no connection with 
the worldly objects (vifhayaj^ whicli thov are intended to grasp. Bj their inter- 
vention, the soul, when it has once penraaed and directed them, becomes cognizant 
of the objects of sense. 

^' Lit. : ' Have not formed themselves.' 

^ He now comes to speak (in shlokas 12 — 16) of the second kind of Furu^ha^ 
or spirit, tho noii-individunlo univcnuil vitiility, by which all things ore in- 
vigorntcu, not merely with life, but with tho properties ■ of the soul in divers 
degrees. Tliis is tho Supreme Being, though not in his separate jpersonality, but 
in iiis connection with matter. When wo consider tho univorso in tho light of a 
chilli producctl in tho womb of nntnro (jyrakfiti)^ which is a \mi of tho ouprome 
Being, by impregnation with spirit, the other portion of him, in the place of 
semen, we shall understand that that semen which gives the strength, the life, the 
vigour to the foetus, is the second Purufha, which, though really an emanation 
from the Supreme Being, just as much as individual soiH is, and remaining an 
emanation only so long as matter exists in its development, that is, during the 
existence of the universe, is so closely connected with tho Supreme Spirit in his 
personal individuality, as to bo identified with him, much more than individual 
soul cnn bo. 

3^ In tho cosmology of tho S&nkhya school, every element contains, as we have 
seen, the subtile element which corresponds to eacn one of the senses. Thus the 
peculiar property of ether fdkdtha^ is audibleness, or that which corresponds to 
the sense of hearing ; that of air is tang^blcness,^ corresponding to the sense of 
touch, etc. The peculiar property of water is sapidity, which corresponds to the 
sense of taste. The water or moisture in the earth enters, then, the vegetable 
body, and, becoming sap, lends to it its sweet or sour, bitter or pungent, taste. 

^ J^AuAtrr/ii/ira is a name of Agni (see /fuf<^|. It here means the heht of the 
stomach, which is supposed to cook tho food within it, till all the nourishment is 
expunged and transmitted to the blood, eto., and nothing but the non-nutritious 
part left to pass away. This process of cooking is thereiors nothing but that of 
oiigestion. 

'* Which are explained by the scholiast Shridharaswkmiii to be— 1st. Bh^k^hf^ 
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I enter the heart of each one, and from me come memory^ 
knowledge, and reason. And I alone am to be known by all 
the Yedas,*^ and I am the composer of the Ved&nta,* and also 
the interpreter of the Yedas. Those two spirits ^ (Purufhaa) 
exist in the world,^ the divisible and also the indivisible. 
The divisible is every living being. The indivisible is said 
to be that which pervades all. But there is another, the 
highest spirit'^ (Purufha), designated by tlie name of the 
Supreme Soul, which, as the imperishable master, penetrates 
and sustains the triple world. Since I^ surpass the divisible, 
and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, therefore, 
celebrated in the world and in the Yedas as the highest 
Person (Purtisha). He who, not deluded (by the world), 
knows me to be thus the highest Person (Purtifha), knows 
all things, and worships me by every condition.^ Thus have 



•ach 11 may be chewed, u bread ; 2ad. Bhoj^af such ai may be iwillowed, aa milk 
or curdi ; 3rd. Lihya^ what is licked with the ton^e, as liquorice ; 4th. CAefAjffl, 
what is tucked with the lipai as jelly, etc. 

*^ Tliete and the followinff words would aeem to be a Br&hmanieal exemplifi* 
cation of the two preceding Tines. To be known by the Vedas pre-suppoees an 
exercise of mewtwry on the part of the student. The Ved&nta is a philoaophioal 
treatise on the theology of the Vedas, and would therefore require knowii<i0$ of 
the Supreme Bein||^» etc. ; while to interpret the Vedas, the rf9omin§ powers nmat 
be brought into full force. This explanation is undoubtedly fanciful, but it is 
difficult otherwise to account for what is hero so foreign to all thai has gon« 
before. The whole shloka boars tho stamp of a copyist s interpolation, an idea 
which is faTOured by the change of metre in so sudden a manner. 

** The name of a work and school of philosophy, the comnoeition and Ibund- 
ing of which are ascribed, amonr many other works, to tiie Vyfcsa, Kfifhva 
Dwaip&yana, who compiled the Vedas. As we know it, the work, which also 
bears the name of Uttara, or second Mimdmd^ bears internal eTidenee of being 
considerably posterior to the Bhagavad-Gftfr, and cannot, therefore, be here 
alludvd to. The word, howe? er ( « rn/a + «n/«), means nothing more tlian the 
* end of the Yedas,* and might bo giren to anv school or treatise which had the 
expounding of tho Vcdic doctrines us iu chief omcct. If this again be not meant, 
we must take the word in the general sense of the * study of Yedic theology,' aad 
the word krit must be rendered * institutor.' 

** Namely, the indifiduul soul, here called diTisible (shlokas 7 — U), and the 
univerMl vital energy, called the indiTisible (ihlukas 12— I A). 

^ Put gcneralW for the uniTene or matter, to which these two belong, and on 
the existence of wnich their own indiTidual existence depends. 

" lie now sneaks of spirit entirely independent of maUer, and of this there is 
but one form, tne supreme, eiemul, infinite, individual deity. 

" Krifhpa again expressly identifies himself with tlie Supreme Being. 

M Whatever he does, in whatever condition of life, becomes a sacrifice to me. 
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I declared^ sinless one I this most mystic science. A man, 
if ho knows this sciencci will be wise and do his duty,^ O 
son of Bhdrata ! ' 

Thus in the Upanishadsi olc.| (stands) tho Fifteenth 
Chapter, by name 

' DEVOTION BT THE ATTAINMENT TO THE HIGHEST PEBSON.' 



^ Tho dntjT of his casto. KH^hpa takes care to bring all bis teaching round to 
tho siuno point, tho persuasion of Aijuna to flgbt. 



CnAPTER THE SIXTEENTHJ 



THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' FearlessnesBf purification of his nature^ oontinuanoe in 
devotion through spiritual knowledge, almsgiving, tomporanoe 
and study, mortification, rectitude, harmlossnesSy truth, 
freedom from anger, indifierence to the world,* mental tran- 
quillity, straightforwardness,' benevolence towards all beings, 
modesty, gentleness, bashfulncss, stability, energy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictivoness and from 
conceit, — these are (the virtues) of the man who is bom to the 
lot of tho Devas, Bli&rata ! Deceit, pride and conceit, anger 
and abusiveness also, and ignorance, are (the vices) of him 
who is bom to the lot of the Asuras, son of Ppthi ! The 
lot of the Devas is considered conducive to final liberation,^ 



> Thii Chftpter trcata of that part of the doctrine of trannnigratioii which 
concenif the state immediately ftftur thii life. Tho dooda performed on Mrth 
aifect a man*t loul ia Ave wayi, two of wliich are Iwd and three good, or, as thoy 
are here called, Sampnd Jlturl, or tlio infuruul futo, and Sampaii iMir/, or tho 
divine futo. The two bud aro a* follow* : — Firat. Thimu who act badly ar« 
detpatchud to the rvgiout iuhubitod and proitidcd over by the Anuras, tlie oneaiiva 
of tho (pdi, the gianta and demons of Ilindd mythology. Theae regions an 
limited, m uhiloaophical works, to three — the regions of tuo Yakfhas, Rakfhana^ 
and rinhfrchas. Wu have also mention of Nuraka as a general term. (Sm 
Chapter J. note 35.) Secondly, they are born again on earth in the bodies of 
inferior men or of animals. The good lirst receive the kingdoms of the Devaa aa 
their reward. These are Ave in numlier. (See Chapter V. mite 30.) Seoondlr, 
after a sojourn in these regions proiwrtionate to tliuir merits, they are bom agaia 
on earth in the bodies of the superiiir in rank and virtue among men. Bat tho 

of these, is " ' 



fifth late, higher than both of these, is the object of philusi>phy — final 
pation from material eiuttence and union with the Supreme Being. 

* T^ujia means cither * abandonment of worldly interests,' or simply ' liberality.' 
I have preferred the former as being the meaning more usual in philoiophieal 
language. 

* 7V«AwM«, is a spy \ paithima^ the character of a spy, a taste for watching and 
informing of the actions uf otbcrs ; apoithutuif freedom from such disposition. As 
pitkuna also means * cruel,* apaisAwta might be rendered * clemency.' 

* AfWr a sojourn in the world of the Devas, the soul is again invested on earth 
with the body of the higher and superior among men, to whom the praeliso of 



m 
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that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence). 
QricYO not| O son of P&i^du ! thou art horn to a divine lot. 
In this world there are two sorts of natures in beingSi that 
of the Devas (divine), and also that of the Asuras (infernal). 
The divine has been declared at full length.' Hear from me 
the infemaly O son of P|-ith& ! Men of the infernal nature 
do not comprehend either the nature of action, or that of 
cessation from action. They possess neither purity, nor yet 
morality, nor truthfulness. They deny that the universe has 
any truth in it, or is really constituted, or possesses a Lord,* or 
that it has arisen in certain succession,'' or anything else, save 
that it is there for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining such 
a view, their souls being ruined and their minds contracted, 
baneful in their actions and hostile to the world, they prevail 
for destruction. Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with 
deceit, pride, and madness, in their folly they adopt wrong 
conceptions,^ and proceed, impure in their mode of life, — 
indulging unlimited reflections that end in annihilation,* 
considering the enjoyment of their desires as the highest 
object, persuaded that such^^ (is life). Caught in a hundred 



devotion is ensier than to others. On the other hand, After a sojoam among the 
Aniirnfl, it is invofitcd with tlio Inxly of somo nnimol, or, at best, with that of an 
inferior man, to whom the practice of dorotion is almost impossible, and trans- 
migration consequently more liable to ensue. 

* In the first three shlokas of this Chapter. 

* They deny the truth of the creation and preeerration of the world as taught 
by the Vedas or the Schools of Philoeophv. They believe matter to be eternal and 
sclf-constitutcd, and arc, in short, atheists of the most worldly and least intellec- 
tnnl kind. This is, of course, said of the worldly, who are atheists by i^gleei, 
indifTorence, and presumption, not of suck reasoning atheists as Kapila. 

^ The rcffular succession of supreme spirit to nature, nature to manifest matter, 
and of this last sgain in the philoeophi<»l order already described. This is the 
translation of Schlcgel. Wilkins and Galanos hare followed Uie tdholiasti in 
an arbitrarT explanation, which attributes to this compound the meaning of 
* produced by roan and woman,' and to kdwuUkmituka tluit of * eauasd by lore.' 
Lassen has so ably supported Schl^l's rendering that it would be superfluooa 
to reiterate here the proa and com ofthe question. 

* As to tlio nature and the object of the uniTone. 

> They sujiport their false worldly views of the nature of things by ipeonUtiTe 
reasoning, which really amounts to nothing at all. The transUtors haye mostly 
very far-fetched interpretations of this simple compound. 

^^ Namely, kdmahaituka, or made for the sake of enjoyment 
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snares of false hopes, prone to desire and anger, they seek 
abundance of wealth by improper means, for the sake of 
pandering to their own lusts. "I have now obtained ihia 
thing, and I will obtain that pleasure. I possess this wealth, 
and that, too, I will yet possess. I have slain this enemy, 
and I will slay others also. I am sovereign, I am enjoyer (of 
the world). I am perfect, strong, and blessed. I am opulent, 
and of noble birth. Who else is like me P I will sacrifice, I 
will give alms, I will slay.'' Thus speak those who are 
befooled by ignorance. Confused by many worldly thoughts, 
surrounded by the meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the 
enjoyment of their desires, they descend to foul Naraka.^^ 
Esteeming themselves very highly, self-willed, full of pes* 
sessions,^' pride, and madness, they hypocritically worship 
with nominal sacrifices, not according to ritual.^' Indulging 
selfishness, violence, pride, desire and anger, detesting me 
(who live) in their own and others' bodies, revilors of mo, — 
such as these, hating (me), cruel, the lowest of men among 
mankind, and wicked, I continually hurl into wombs of an 
infernal nature.^^ Having entered an infernal womb, more 
and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration,'^ they 
never come to me, O son of Kunti ! and hence they proceed 
to the lowest walk.^* That gate of hell,^^ which causes the 
destruction of the soul,'^ is threefold — desire, anger, covetous- 
ness. One should therefore abandon this triad. Liberated 



" Bee Cbftpter I. note 36. 

** ThU compoand ocean in thloka 10, with the dight change of rf!iwM< for 
dhana. It would be inrefcrablo to retain tbat rendinr here ; but as we have so 
authoritT for the change, we luuit cipluin dhtuta aa luliiding to Cho euitly oaten* 
latioD 01 thoir offering!. 

1' Merely for the sake of ostentation, their hearts taking no part thanin, 
as Holy Writ enjoins. 

>* In their repeated trantmigrations, their souls are infested with bodies wfaidi 
are consi«lcred of an infernal nature, as animals, insects, and inorganic matter. 

1* The repetition of the substantiTe marks that of the act increasing in intensity. 

I* Junction with inorganic matter. 

*^ So called, becsuio they open Karaka to reccire the aoul, which gires way 
t<> them. 

1* Ju debasement in the scale of bodies. 
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from these three gates of obscurity,^* son of Kunti ! a man 
Accomplishes tho salvation of his soul, and thus attains the 
highest path.^ He who, neglecting the law of Holy "Writ, 
lives after his own desires, attains neither perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the highest walk.'^ Let Holy Writ be there- 
fore thy authority ^ in the determination of what should be 
done, and what not. Knowing that works are proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shouldest perform actions/ 
Thus in tho XJpani;hads, etc., (stands) the Sixteenth 
Chapter, by name 

' DEVOTION IN REGARD TO TIIE LOT OF THE DEVAS 
AND THAT OF THE ASURAS.' 



'' Another namo of Naraka. 

^ Extinction in the Supreme Being. 

'^ Perfection on earth, happiness in the heayen of the Deities, and final eman- 
cipation. 

'' Schlegel has shown, hy nnmerons examples, that when the word pramd^ is 
used without a Terb, the imperative attuj not the present a$ti, must be generallj 
supplied. He cites Hitopadesha, book i. line 114 (in Johnson's edition), and 
Nala IT. 13. 



CHAPTEH THE SEVENTEENTHJ 



A1UUNA SPOKE. 

'But what is tlio stato of thoso w1io» noglocting tlio or- 
dinance of Holy Writ, worship, full of faith, Kpshna P (!• it) 
goodness, badness, or indifference P' 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' Tlio fuith of mortals is of three kinds. It springs from 
each one's own disposition.' Tjeam that it is of the nature of 
goodness, and also of badness and indifference. Tho fuitli 
of each man is in accordance with his nature, O Bh&rata I 
Mortal man, who is gifted with fuith, is of the same nature 
as that (being) on whom he reposes his faith.' The good 



1 In Chapter XTY. an explanation has been given of the nature of the thm 
oualilica which infiuenco matter. The subject is now resumed, and the object of 
tlie present Chapter is to show how these c|uulitic8 affect the reH){ious feelings of 
maniciiid gencrully, apart from the considiTation of the established relifrion. 
Krishna does not reply directly to Arjuna's (|uestion, but iiidireotlyj by ezplaining 
tlie nature of reliji^ous fuith. Ifo distinguishes its practical manifestation ai w 
three Lindi : 1st. Sucrifictv which inclihles all worship, or the duty of man towarda 
<iu4l ; 2iid. Mortificution, or M'lf-^overiiniont, his duty towards himself; 3rd. Alma- 
giving, which includes all churityf or his duty towurds his fellow -croature ; and 
shows the influence of each of tho qualities on these exercises severally. 

* The diH|K)siti4in ftwtibhdraj is, as we have already seen, the natural charador 
of a nmn, which incliiivs liim to good, evil, or iiierliu'ss in nil that ho does, and it 
a mixture of the three f|Ualities in dilfcriiit pro^iortions, — a giKNl di!t|Msition con- 
taining inoio §attwaf or goodness, than buduess or indiireruiico ; u bad one, more 
badneu, and so on. 

* I'he construction is hero somewhat difficult, though tho sense is clear enough. 
Taken in the order of the English, the Sanskrit words would stand thoa, — -^yfM 
ptnu ho, yo faati) thraddhtimmyah, §o faitij sa era, yaeKrkAnuUho fatti). *Thia 
mortiil, who is full of fuith, he is tkat^ iiideetl, townnls which he is faithful.' The 
iiNual construction in Suiiskpt would be, — Yak thraddhUmay^ myitm puru Ae 
yaehthhraddhtih M era »ah. Thus the first ta corresponds to the y*t in yirrA- 
thhraddhak^ the second to the yuA. Two wonts, however, io this line have an 
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worship the gods, the bad the Yakfhas and K&kfhasas. Other 
men, being indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhutas.^ 
Know that those men who practise severe self-mortification, 
not in accordance with Holy Writ,* being full of hypocrisy 
and egotism, and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong 
will, — torturing the collection of elementary parts* which 
compose the body^ without sense, and torturing me'' also, who 
exist in the inmost recesses of the body, are of an infernal 
tendency. But even the food, which is pleasant to each (kind 
of disposition), is of three kinds.^ Sacrifice, mortification, 
and almsgiving (are each of three kinds).' Hear the foUow- 



unuKual forco. ^ Ayam^ which ni firit sight appoon to bo rodundant, on aooonnt of 
tho second m, is really an attribatiTo to Purufha^ and marks that the latter word 
was to bo usod in its oommoncst sense of man, tho mortal, the nnited body and 
soul existing on this earth, and not in its widor philosophical moaning of 'spirit,' 
OS described in Chapter XV. Again, the first m has here the force of *such, of 
such a kind, or nature,* which renders the sense of tho whole paasage comprehen- 
sible. This is exi)lained bj the very next shloka. If a man worship the gods, 
whose nature contains a predominance of goodness, his own nature will contain a 
like Dredominanoe. If he worship the Ruyhaeas, and rely on them, his natore is 
a bad one, and so on. 

* These are two species of spirits which are generally mentioned together. 
They both of them haunt cemetenes, and animate dead boates, and their worship- 
pors nro of tho lowost kind, sinoo It is tho blaokoit supontiUon and tho moanoit 
(ear only which prompts their worship. 

* He hero denrecntos all self-torture, except that which is practised in accord- 
ance with Holy Writ, and which ho oiplnins in shlokas 14, 16. and 16. We are 
inclined to think that the word thdttra^ which we hare rendered generally by 
* Holy Writ,' alludes here, and elsewhere in this Chapter, mther to the works 
which were authorities for the Toga system {e,g, Patanjali*s Yoga-s6tras), than to 
the Vedas, which can scarcely be considered authorities for this species of exercise. 
The mortificAtion here reprobated is that which affects the body only, while the 
heart and mind still remain filled with lusts and passions, it being, lixe the long 
fastings of the Pharisees, a matter of mere ostentation or self-interest. 

* This is said generally of the body, and includes all the principal parts of the 
rooro material portion of tho body, the fire grosser and the Uto subtler elements, 
the senses, and tho organs of action. Mere torture of the flesh, he says, is not real 
mortification, but should be used as a means of acquiring control oTor the heart 
and thoughts,— of self-goTomment. 

"* That is, tho Supreme Being : but alluding rather to the Tital energy than to 
the soul itself, which oould not be affected by we torture of matter. It alladet to 
immoderate fasting, which destroys that Tital energy. 

I* Namely : good, bad, and indifferent 

* This shluka is merely an annonneomont of what he is goinff to explain. He 
is cxoinplifying tho action of the three qnalitios on each man's disposition, and to 
make the subject moro clear, he takes tho commonest and meet homely example, — 
that of fo(>d ; and shows huw each man*s disposition inclinoi him to t different 
mode of lifo, OTon in the commonest affairs, 

16 
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ing division of theao. Those which increase life, yigour, 
strength, health, happiness, and gaiety, and which are 
aavoury, ricli,^^ and substantial, are the pleasant foods dear to 
the good. The bitter, acid, salt, too hot, pungent, sour, and 
burning, are the foods beloved by the bad, and caoae pain, 
grief, and disease. Whatever food is stale,^^ tasteless, and 
corrupted with rottenness, and even left (after a meal), or 
impure, is the food preferred by those of the indifferent 
quality. That sacrifice which is performed in aooordanco 
with divine law by those who do not look selfishly for it« 
recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the conviction) 
that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that 
that sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard its recom- 
pense, and also for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of 
pi<)^y)i best of the liharatas ! is a bad one. Tliat which is 
not acconling to law, and without distribution of the food, 
without sacred hymns, without ixiying the priest,^^ and 
bereft of fuith, they pronounce to be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Ilonouring the gods, the Br&hmans, the preceptors and the 
wise, purity, straightforwardness, the vow of a Brahmach4r( ^* 
and hannlcssness, are said to be mortification of the body. 
Si)ecch which causes no excitement,** which is truthful and 
friendly, and also diligence in muttering prayers, is called 
mortification of the mouth. Serenity of hear];, gentleness, 
silence, self-restraint, purification of one's nature, this is 



** T.it. : * Hit, oleaginous.* 

** Ml.: *ikliirh hua imwotl a wntch,* * wliMi liu been cookeil OTrr-ni^i.* 
Tlic iii^lit of twchv hoiin wai divided into tkrco ytim*§^ or watchot of fwar 

'■ Till* »|)iiit of \\w Dr&hmAn here pci^n dicj^racc fully tlin>u{;h the meek of th« 
|ihiKM«i|ihtT. l.)li> the J«« of old, and tho pricftt of inodrm da)v, and perhaps 
lutnf ihdii t'itlii-r. thi< llitthman knew how to aoiiuin* and ktt'n hu portion of this 
«t>iM'» );iNiil», uiid hit luy fur the mtv iocs ho i»i>iftimi«d. For rvrrj officiating 
|trii«t. M lr«'. 111 |iio)i«»itiiin to thr fetyli* of tho otTtTinc. wa« spn*ially eiarted, ana 
tho oili-rvr wan vnjuinn! to propaio u moat fi>r all the llr&hnuni who wore pmcni. 

** Siv Ohuptor VI. nolo VJ. llio allusion u» lioic to the cha»tity and parity 
umlvitjlon hv th:it \ow. 

'* Suih as abu»o, «hiih oiciti^s aiig\*r; or iuilixxnt conicnation, which eicitca 

di^lli' 
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called mortification of the heart. This threefold mortification, 
practised with extreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit 
of their actions, and are devoted, is pronounced good. That 
mortification which is practised for the sake of one's own 
good reception, honour, and respect,'* and in hypocrisy also> 
is here '* declared bad, fickle and uncertain. That mortifica- 
tion which is performed by merely wounding one's self, from 
an erroneous view (of the nature of mortification)'*' or for 
another's destruction,'^ is called indifierent. A gift which is 
given in a (right) place and time," and to a (fitting) person,*® 
with the conviction that one ought to give alms, and to one 
who cannot return it,'' is related as a good giflb.^ But that 
which is given for the sake of a gift in return, or, again, in 
tho oxpoctatiou of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a 
bad gift. That gift which is given in a wrong place and time, 



*^ This proTos the great esteem in which the Togi must have been held efen at 
the period at which our author writes, siuoe imposton could assume that character 
as a means of being entertained and held in honour. 

^' As Schlegel lerj properly translates it, * secundum rationem nostram.* 

" Under tho impression that mortiflcation rooroly consists in cutting and 
wounding the flesh, without any subjection of the heart and passions, and that by 
this means final emancipation may lie reached. 

i^ Patanjali had taught that a severe and continuous system of mortiflcation, 
conjoined with meditation and self-subjection, was tho means of acquiring super- 
natural powers (vibhiuij^ and among these was that of cursing whomcTer one 
pleased with immediate effect. The indifferent, then, having nothing but their 
own selfish objects in view, undertake mortification in order to acquire this power, 
and thus to destroy their private enemies. Of course, however, they oo not 
succeed, from a want of the true spirit of that exercise. 

** Galanos, following the scholiast, explains the place to bo anv holy place, luch 
OS Dcnarcs, and the time to bo an eclipse, the eleventh day of tno moon, the full 
moon, or the morning. We confess we are unwilling to attribute so much 
Dr&hmanical superstition to our philosopher, but can give no bettor explanation. 
Compare Yfrjnavalkya, i. 6. 

^ rdtr$ is, lit., ' in a fitting dish or receptacle.* Its sonso is. however, deter- 
mined by shloka 22, where it again occun in the dative pluraL The scholiast 
would explain the locative as standing for the dative case ; but if we consider that 
tho person to whom the gift is made is regarded as the receptacle tin which it is 
deposited, the locative is even more grammatically oorrect than the dative. Under 
IhcAo circmnslnnccs wo are surprised that Jitswn, in hii note, shoold prefer to 
roudor it by ' data jiista occnsione.' 

'^ Tho CliriRtinnily of tliis sentiment may, perhaps, bo aomowhat modified by 
what is said of the timo and place. 

" The whole shloka is quoted in IlitopadoBha, L 16. 
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and to the unworthy, without the proper attentions,^ and 
disdainfully, is pronounced an indifferent gitt. Om, Tai, 
Sat,^^ this is rehited as the threefold designation of the 
Supremo Being. By him were the Br&hmans, and Yodaa, 
and sAcrifices instituted of yoro.^ Tlioroforo tho ritos of 
sacrifice, alms, and mortification, enjoined by divine law, are 
always commenced by theologians,*^ by pronouncing the word 
Om. (With the conviction that the Deity is) tat,^ the Tarioos 
rites of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving are per- 
formed ^ by those who desire final emancipation, without con* 
sideration of the reward (of their actions).^ That word tai * 
is used in reference to reality and goodness. And the word 
sat is likewise used in (reference to the) performance of a 



*> Such as embracing and washing^ the feet. — Galanoa. 




the beity in his relation to the univcnc, and marks hb difinity in the Om ! hia 
untversalitj in the iat, and hu external existence in the m/. For an ezplaaatioa 
of Om / see Chapter I. note 1. IW/, the neuter of the demonstrttiTe pronoun. 
signi6et * all that,* all that exists, — the universe. 8at^ the present participle of 
the verb ««, * to be,' marks the existence and etemitT (noted by the preaeal teste) 
of the Om ! and its connection with tho tat, Bcsities tho moaninr of * existent,* 
§at has aUo that of * real,' and it denotes the real existouco of tho oupreme Ueinr, 
contrasted with the finite, and therefore unreal existence of matter. Tho wbula 
passage seems to be nothing more than a conscience offering to the oatraged 
BrGhuianisni, and an attempt to nuthorixo tho cstublishcd dovtnucs by a apuciit of 
mystic phihisophical terminology, haTing for its object the exaltation of tho 
Brkhmans, the Vedas, and the established rites. We hate more than ooeo said 
that the plan of our author was conciliatory, and thut he wrote at a period when 
contempt had been profusely heaped uiM>n the hierarchical institutions, and this is 
one of tlie passages which Bcem to sup|>urt us in our assertion. 

** Namely, at the creation. 

** Lit., Ky those who speak of the Supremo Being, that is generally thota who 
understand uiid impart tlu'ir knowledge uf tho truth of things. It probably rofors 
to the philosophers espcirially, but may refer generally to all learned theoiogiana. 

^ * That all,' vix. the whole uniTorse, everything which exists. 

** From the conviction that the Supreme Being is everrthing, they perform 
sacrifices to him in tlie persons of the deities according to the Kstablishcd Keligion; 
but not with the selfish motives that generally prompt the adherents to the Isw, 
but only from love of the Supreme Being. 

** Final emancipation not being the reward of these actions, but obtained by 
devotion. 

^ hit., ' existent.' Ifenco really existent, rtnl ; and since what it renl is gooil, 
•f opposed to what has only the appearance uf ruality, it also nivuns /cnmI. 
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laudable action, son of Prith&I A quiescent state '^ of 
sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving, is called saL And 
also action,'^ on account of these (rites), is denominated sat. 
Whatever sacrifice, almsgiving, or mortification is performed, 
and whatever action is done, without faith,^ is called asat,'^ 
son of Prithd I Nor is that (of any use) to us after death or 
in this life.' 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Seventeenth 
Chapter, by name 

' DEVOTION AS REGARDS THB THRBB KINDS OF FArTH.' 



** These two words are strongly contrasted. These three things, worship, self- 
control, and charity, are not necessarily aetiont in the nsoal acceptation of the 
word, bat may bo mental conditions, during which the bodjr is quiescent. He safs 
that tboy aro called good (t^ilj when aetaauT performed, wnen tne person actually 
offers Tictims to the fods, or tortures his flesn or gives alms to fitting objects ; but 
they are no less so wnen mentally performed, when the dcTotoe who prefers rest to 
action, offers his pure thoughts as a sacrifice, keeps his body beneath the control 
of his soul, or maintains a MnoTolent sympathy towards all beings. 

"In opposition to those mentioned in shloka 27* which aro done, as we aro 
told in shloka 26, by those who desire final emancipation, etc, and thereforo 
with faith. 

^ The opposite to m<, lit., * not existing,' thence unreal, ML 



CnAPTER THE EIGHTEENTUJ 



ARJUNA 8POKB. 

' I wish to loarn, O grcat-armod one I tho nature of ro* 
nunciation (of actions), and of disintorostcdncss (in actions),' 
Kpshna I separately, slayer of Keshin I ' 

THE UOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' TIio sages' know that the rejection of (all) actions wbich 
have a desired object, is Renunciation. Tlie learned call the 
disregard of tho fruit of every action, disinterostodnoss. Soino 
wise men* say, '* An action must be avoided like a crime,'' and 
others^ say, " The action in sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortifi- 
cation should not be avoided.'' Hear my decision in this 
matter as to disinterestedness, best of the Bharatas ! For it 
is said, first of men ! to be of three kinds.* The action in 



* In tbis Cli inter he rc-cttabliiihes and certificfl the principal *nd favoarito 
duclriiuii uf thu ltlia|{avud-(iit(i. llviiunciation of ucttun ia the watchword of thia 
ft)»tiMii, hut nut inoctiun, unir tho abandonment of all intereat in the action, aa4 
of all care a* to ita nmill. The two principal kindi of action are reli^us actiun, 
ai sucriUce, etc., and duty, or fulfilment of the obligationi of the station in which 
one ia Intrn. All other kind:i of action can only ImTO lome ipvcifie intenatwl 
object in view, and are, therefore, to bo rcnouncc«l. Thia having lN«cn Mtabliabcil, 
he iirocMtU through tlie remainder of tho Chapter, boffinning at ahloka 12, lo 
fipluiii the nature of oction and all connoted with it. From ^loka 22 ho ihowi 
the nitlucnco of the three qualities on all thinga. 

* ('ompare Chapter V. 

* Sfe(Miaptcr IV. note 17. 
' Kttpilu ami bis diMcipIc*. 

* PurticuUrly thiMC of the Mtmfcns& School, who relied on the actioni enjoined 
by thu V4-<laa. 

* Accoiilin^ to ihu three qualitioa, though, of course, that of the sa//iM quality 

«ai tlie only true one. 
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sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortification should not be avoided. 
It should be practised only. Saoiifico, alms, and also morti- 
fication, are the purifications'' of the wise. But such actions, 
indeed, must be practised after having rejected selfish 
interests and their consequences. Such, son of P|:ith& I is 
my certain and supreme decision. Again, the renunciation of 
a necessary ^ action is not right. The rejection of such an 
action is said to be from folly and of the quality of indif- 
forouco.' If '^ one abandon any action, merely alleging that 
it is difficult, from fear of personal annoyance, he practises 
renunciation under the influence of badness, and would not 
receive the reward of renunciation. If one perform a neces- 
sary action, convinced that it must be done, Arjuna I putting 
aside self-interest and the fruit also (of his action), that dis- 
interestedness is deemed good. The disinterested man, filled 
with goodness and with contemplation, and free from doubts, 
is not averse to unprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. For it is impossible for actions ^^ to be entirely 
abandoned by a mortal ; but he who is not interested in the 
result of actions is called disinterested. The result of actions 
of three kinds, im wished for, wished for, and mixed,^' accrues 



^ Tho oxicrnal Tisiblo forms of iUo internal spiritual purification. Sacrifice 
wns the Tisiblo form of worship, which is the purification of the mind : almsgiring, 
of charity, which is the purification of the heart ; and mortification is the purin- 
cation of the flesh. 

^ That is, belonging to one's duties of caste. 

* Since sloth and laziness were pari of indifference. 

^^ As Schlegel remarks, the neuter relatire is here ungrammatical, and we 
should expect the masc. pat from Uke ta which follows. Ttt, howcTer, is found in 
all llie MSS., and we must therefore consider it as indefinite, and supply 'if,' to 
express the hrpothosis implied in the subj. tense of tp^^. The same nolds good 
for the next shloka. 

*^ The construction is here somewhat irregular. Skakyam is the neut of the 
fut. part pass, of thaky * to be able,' and the paasire meaning contained in it must 
be transferred in English to the inf. tffaktwm^ as is often the case with this 
nuxiliary. But insteiM of karmth^ in the aoc. plural, goTemed bj (yakium^ we 
should imtumlij have oxpoctod knrmn in tho nom. sing, as sabjoot to tkMkymn, 
Ah this, however, is not tho ooao, wo must consider ik^ki^am to bo hero employod 
iudcflnitoly. 

1' That is, unpleasant, pleasant, and what is partly composed of each. Tboee 
who on this eartn perform actions without entire abmce of interest in the oon<s 
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after death to those who do not renounce actions, bat not any 
result to those who do renounce. Leam from me, O hero ! 
the following five principles of action declared in the S&nkhya 
(doctrine), and necessary for the completion of every action— 
the prescribed method, the agent,^' and tho instrument of tlio 
particular description required,'^ tho different movements '^ of 
the particular kind for each, and Divine will'* also as the 
fifth. These five requisites (attend) every action which a man 
undertakes, whether proper or improper, with his body, his 
voice, and his heart.'^ This'^ being thus, he who regards 
himself only '' as the actor, by reason of his mental imperfec- 
tions, is wrong-minded, and does not really see aright. lie 
whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose mind is not 
polluted,^ does not kill, even though he slay yonder people, 
nor is implicated ^' (in the bonds of action). Knowledge, tho 
thing to be known, and the person who knows, constitute the 
threefold incitement to action.*' The Instrument, the act. 



M<liieiiCG8, receWe those consequcncef after death, according to their merita. Th« 
wicked go to Naraka, the good to Swarga ; thoae who hare been neither very good 
nor Tery bad, are bom again on earth at once. Those, huwerer, who do naouieo 
all inch interest obtain filial emancipation. 

'* The perM>n himielf, or, in a wider seme, the mind. 

'* 1'he organs of action, as hands, feet, etc., or the senses. 

^* The action of tho senses and organs. 

** If tho SdnkhYa horo incntioiiod rofor oithcr (o Kapilii's or Ishwara Kptbfa'o 
writing, this woni should be trauvlated ' circuiustiiuco, destiny/ since thoy do not 
recogiiixo a Divine will. 

>^ Here generally for the senses, over which the heart ftmmmmtj presides. 

*• Mark the unwonted use of tatra^ as the loo. sing, of the pronoun t»d^ wiihmii 
any meaning of plaee^ hut agreeing with Bad in the loc. absolute. In all proba- 
bility this locative origiuHllv ended in tra rather than tjwm, until, from its eonstaat 
use to denote place, the older form came to be used independently, and the Uter 
one was tulMtituted for it. 

** Forgetting that four other things are requisite to the performance of trery 
action. 

^ Is not perverted and defiled by false doctrine. 

>> (jalanos, misleil by what is said in Chapt<*r II. 19, 20, translates, 'and is not 
killed.' fnini ihu root WA, *to kill,* which, however, does not occur in the eon- 
jugational tenses. 

** The object uf this life u the emancipation of the soul from material eiisteaet, 
which it efl'«etcd by the acquirement of knuwli'df^e, Ihat it, of true tpiritual know. 
Ie<lgu of the rvul uiiture uf all things ; and thia is acquired by the connection of 
the suul with the universe by means of the body. The soul therefore is tho 
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and the agent, are the threefold collection of action.*' 
Knowledge, and the act, and the agent, are also declared 
in three ways, according to the difference of the three 
qualities. Hear thcso also, properly, in tho enumeration of 
the qualities. Enow that that knowledge, by which one 
perceives a single imperishable principle of existence in all 
things, not separate in separate objects,*^ is good. But 
that knowledge which perceives in all things, on account 
of their individuality, various individual principles of ex- 
istence,*^ is bad. But that knowledge which attaches to 
one object (to be performed), as if it were everything,'^ and 
does not recognize the true cause of (existence),*^ which is 
not possessed of the real truth,^ and is mean, is called in- 
different. That action which is necessary,^ free from self- 
interest, done without love or hatred by one who is regardless 
of its reward, is said to be a good action. But that action 
which is performed with great exertion, by one who desires 
some pleasant object, or, again, is egotistical, is called a bad 
one. One undertakes an action from folly, without regarding 
the consequences, the loss, the harm (it may do), and his own 
power (to carry it out), that is called indifferent. (One who 
acts) free from self-interest, without self-praise, with per- 



parijndtri. the spectator of the nniTene wtthtn the bodj, whoee ohject is to com- 
prel^end the unWene and the nature of thingjs, which is therefore tho jntym^ the 
object of knowledge, which, heing the means, is jndna^ 

'* Action, that is, the wholo action of life, hy which this knowledge is aoqnired, 
itiielf consists of three components corresponding with these. Ktrmti^ ' the thing 
to be done.' answers to jneyn^ * the thing to bo known; ' karm^ti^ * the means,' to 
jnuna ; and kartri^ * tho agent,' to parifndtri. 

'* Which recognises the fact that all indiridnal sonls belong to the same great 
spirit, all indiridnal life to the same nniTersal Titality, all indiridnal bodies of 
matter to the same matoial essence, and all of these conseqnently to the Sapreme 
Being. 

^ Which beliefee things to bo as thej at first appear, independent and distinet. 

** Which belieTCs the sole object of life to be the partienlar one whieh it 
has marked out for itself; such as the acquirement of wealth, etc 

*^ Is ignorant that final emancipation ii the reason of our exiiteiioe on earth. 

*^ Docs not recogniio tho existonoo of a Supreme Being, and the temporarj 
nature of matter. 

^ Such as the rites of religion and tho duties of casts. 
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severance and resolution, and unchanged in success and failure 
alike, is called a good agent. (One who acts) with passion, 
who is desirous of the reward of his actions, covetousy omol 
hy nature, impure, liahle to joy and grief, is proclaimed to bo 
a bad agent (One who acts) without ability, without dis- 
crimination,^ who is obstinate, negligent, slothful, despond- 
ing, and dilatory, is called an indifferent agent. Hear the 
distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three 
parts, according to the qualities, explained in full and separ- 
ately, despiser of wealth I The intellect which comprehends 
the nature of action and of cessation from action, and what 
should be done and what not, danger and security; and 
understands implication by actions and liberation from it,'^ 
is a good intellect, O son of Pf ith& ! That intellect by which 
one takes a wrong view of right and wrong, of what should 
bo done and what not, is a bad intellect, son of Pf ith& I 
The intollect which thinks wrong to bo right, enveloped in 
obscurity, and believing all things to bo just the contrary (of 
what they are), is an indifferent intellect, son of Prith& I 
The perseverance by means of which one resists the actions of 
the heart,'* the breath," and the senses, with exclusive ** 
devotion, is good perseverance, O son of Pritha ! But the 
perseverance with which one cherishes, from self-interest 
only, duty,^ pleasure, and wealth, being desirous of their 
fruits, is bad perseverance, son of Prith& ! Tho perseverance 
by which one fails, with foolish mind, to shake off sleep, fear, 
anxiety, despondency, and also rashness, is indifferent per- 



** Lit., * common/ tlint u, rr^nling OTcryUiinf^ from o common point of tiov, 
Ailupliiifc a common modu of action, not Tnrying wilii tho naturu of ttio thing to b« 
done. Thu remlering, in which I am •upported by Wilkini and (Salanogft ia far 
bettor adiiptcd to the context than * n/i'j/ iiy wliich Schb'gel has tranalat«d it. 

** Knows that when acliona are undertaken from interested motiTea, Umv 
implicate tho actor in their conaequencea ; and when not, be u free firom ouca 
ohligutions. 

^ Tho passions and desires. 

*> Seo Chapter IV. noto 33. 

'* Fixc4l on one objivt, thu Supremo llviug only. 

** In the hope of heaven. 
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severanco, son of Prith& I But now learn from me the three 
kinds of pleasure, O chief of the Bharatas I That in which 
one experiences delight, from being habituated, and arriyes 
at an end to pain, — whatever is first like poison, but in the 
end similar to ambrosia,^ is called good pleasure, sprung 
from the serenity of one's mind. Whatever is at first like 
ambrosia, from the connection of the senses with the objects 
of sense, but in the end is like poison,*^ is called bad pleasure. 
And that pleasure which, both at first and in its consequences, 
is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul,^ arising from 
sleep, sloth, or carelessness, is called indifierent pleasure. 
There is no nature ^ on earth, or again among the gods in 
heaven,^^ which ia free from these three qualities, which 
aro born of nature. The offices of Br&hma^s, Efhatriyas, 
Yaishyas, and Shudras, harasser of thy foes I ore dis- 
tributed according to the qualities which predominate in the 
dispositions of each. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, 
purity, patience ; and also rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and 
spiritual discernment,^' belief in the existence of another 
world,^ comprise the office of a Br&hma^, sprung from his 



^ Such as the restraint of the senses and mortification, irhich is at first painfol 
and difltcult, but at length induces a pleasant feeling of satisfaction. 

^ Since pleasure received through the senses can last but a short time, and its 
cessation is of course painful ; while, if too much indulged, it produces satiety, 
disgust, and disease. 

*^ Since it hinders the soul from obtaining a just flew and knowledge of the 
nature of things. 

^ The innate nature or character of eTorything. 

*^ This and other passages of our poem determine what nosition the deities of 
mythology held in tlio cosmology of .tlie earlier Aryan philosoobers. Since the 
in'lhicuco of the qualities can aflfect matter only direoUy, ana soul indirectly, 
tlirotigh the mc<lium of tbo body, it is OTident that these deities were considered, 
like man, as indiTidual souls, infested with material bodies, though necessarily of 
a superior kiud to those of mortals. Thus all beings, from Brahmfc himself down 
to the lowest development of matter, is liable sooner or later to destruction, and 
nothing is really immortal and immaterial hot the Supreme Beinff and the soul 
which emanates from him. Compare SfcnkhTa-Kfcrika, shiokas 63, 64, and 66 ; 
nnd Knpila's Sfuikliya-rraTnohona, book iii. satrat 42, 43, 44, etc. 

«i ScoChnpiorVII. noto2. 

<^ Antiki/ft, dcriTcd from <rt^t, tliird person singular ef present tense of <m < to 
1)0,' is explained by the scholiast by tali p^ro lokit Hi niMAnyoA, * the conriotioa 
that there exists another world.' 
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disposition. Valour, glory, strength, firmness, abilitj in 
warfare, and also keeping one's ground, liberality, and m 
lordly character, aro the ofiice of a Eshatriya, sprang from 
his disposition. Agriculture, herding of kine, and oommeroe^ 
aro the office of a Yaishya, sprung from his disposition* 
Servitude is the peculiar office of a Shudra, sprung from his 
disposition. Each man who is satisfied with his own oflSoe 
attains perfection. Now hear how he attains perfection, if 
satisfied with his own office. If a man worship him from 
whom all things have their origin, and by whom all this 
universe is created, by performing his own duty, he attaini 
perfection. It is better to perform one's own duty, even 
though it be devoid of excellence,^ than (to perform) another'a 
duty well. He who fulfils the office obligated by his own 
nature does not incur sin. One should not reject the duty to 
which one is bom, even if it be associated with error,^ for all 
(human) undertakings are involved in error, as fire is by 
smoke. He whose thoughts are not attached (to the world), 
who is self-governed in everything, and free from desires* 
attains, by means of renunciation, the highest perfection of 
freedom from action.^ Learn from me, merely briefly, how 
one who has attained perfection attains to the Supreme 



** 8«e iioto S6 on Chapter III. 36, where thU ardilhm-ehloka oeeon. Gooipftn 
aIm Umdu, I. V7. 

** Arjuna in the comroencfment hat maintained that hit duty •§ t KyhalrijB 
waa now a crime, since it cttmpelled him to tight with hia own netr relatioiu. 
Kfifh^a cannot deny thia, hut iutista that the conaideration of one'a dutT ovtwtighs 
all otlivri ; and if it ho a crime to slay ono*a relatirea, it ia aqoallj, and eTes mam 
BO, to rvject one's duty by not doing ao. 

*> Tbn>« atagea of the life of the good are about to bo diatinguiahed. First, Um 
attainment of worldly perfection by upright performance of the duties of OM*a 
caate. Second (shlokaa 51—54), attainment, by devotion, of a mental union with 
the Supreme Heing, eiiuivalent Xojitmmmukti. Third, Anal emancipation or actual 
spiritual union with the Supreme Binng (thlokaa 66, 67). This perfection ia thon 
toe tint bU^^ auil ia drtcribed as |H'rfection of fn*edum from action. By thia, 
however, it is not meant that the de? otee ceases to act, or that it u even nnneeea« 
aary for him fo perform hia duties ; but merely that, in this slate, he is free from 
the rfsponsibility entailed on other men by their actiuus, when under takcu with a 
specific object. 
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Being,^ which is the highest condition of spiritual know- 
ledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restraining himself 
with perseverance, having rejected (the charms of) sound and 
the other objects of the senses/^ and cast off love and hate, 
frequenting solitary places, eating little, having subdued his 
body and his heart, intent on the practice of contemplation, 
always endowed with apathy ; when he has cast away egotism, 
violence, pride, desire, anger, and avarice, and is free from 
selfishness and cahn, he is fitted for the condition of the 
Supremo Being. When he is in a condition for the Supreme 
Being, and his spirit is serene, he neither regrets nor hopes. 
Alike to all beings, he attains to the highest state of devotion 
to me. By means of this devotion, he learns truly how great 
and what I am. And when ho has learned to know me 
truly ,^^ he enters me without any intermediate condition.^* 
And though at any time he perform any kind of action,^ if 
he flees for refuge to me, he attains, by my grace, the eternal 
imperishable region .^^ Having, by reflection, reposed all thy 
actions on me, intent on me, exercise mental devotion con- 
tinually, and think on me (alone). Thinking on me, thou 
wilt, by my favour, overcome all difficulties. But if, from 
self-conceit, thou wilt not hearken, thou wilt perish. If, 
indulging self-confidence, thou thinkest, " I will not fight," 
that resolution of thine is vain. Thy nature^ will compel 



** Not aciaally, bat mentally, being in a state of jfvanmttkti or mental union 
Mritli the Supremo Being (see Ohnptor V. note 38), in which ho is perfected in 
knowledge na ho was in actions in the preceding stage. 

*'' Lit, The objcdts of sense which hare sound as the first — the objeds, namely. 
which serorally affect each of the five senses ~ sounds, siehts, smells, taste^ and 
things which are touched. The system of To^ here alluded to is that mentioned 
in Cnnptcr IV. 20, note 29. The dcTotee rejects such charms as mnsie^ female 
beauty, perfumes, pleasant food, etc., by retiring into the junrle beyond their leaeh. 

** Since true knowledge was the most direct means of finiQ emancipation. 

** Without an intermediate sojourn in hesTen and regeneration on earth. 

^ Actions of any kind oblige regenerntion in other oases ; bat accompanied by 
devotion, nnd in this condition, thoy hayo no effect. 

>> Union with tlio Supremo Being. 

*> As a Kfhatriyn— >thino innate fooltnn of courage and honour, which will 
proTcnt thoc from quitting the battle-field as a oowara, or allowing thy party to 
suffer by thy refusal to defend them. 
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thoe to do 80. Tied down by thine own duty, which springs 
from thy disposition, son of Eunti I thou wilt, even against 
thine own will, do that which, in thy folly, thou wouldest 
not do. The lord of all things dwells in the region of the 
heart,^ Arjuna ! and by means of his magic, causes all things 
to whirl round, mounted, as it were, on a circular engine.^ 
Seek this refuge," then, in every state of life,* O son of 
Bharata I By its grace thou wilt attain supreme tranquillity, 
the everlasting region.^' I have thus expounded to thee 
knowledge more secret than secret itself. Having dolibomtod 
fully on it, do as thou pleascst. But further liear from me 
my supreme words, most secret of all. Thou art very much 
beloved of me, and therefore I will tell thee what is good. 
Place thy affections on me,^^ worship me, sacrifico to me, and 
reverence me. Thus thou wilt come to mo. I declare tlio 
truth to thee. Abandoning all religious duties ;* seek mo as 
thy rofugo. I will dolivor thoo from all sin. Bo not anxious. 
Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not 
practise mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any 
time, nor to one who does not care to Iiear it, nor to one who 



*' The lioari wai tho luppotod teat of the muI and the Tital energy, botb of 
which are portioua of tho oupronio licing ; but Iho luttor of which oiily h her* 
alludcO to. 

*' Tho unirene is not inaptly compared to a machine, set in motion by th« 
Supremo Spirit, and continuing su by mcani of his niugie, which is nature, the 
universal priuciplo of life, and whicfi onco set in motion produces all thiDga 
acconling to fiivd laws. 

*^ I'hti Supreme lieing. 

M Si'hlcgel has rendered this componnd by * oroni reYcrentia/ which does not 
suit the M.'ii»e of the iMissugo hulf mi well, while it nccowilutes an unusual use of 
Murva, which generally presupiHMes multiplicity of objects, Ijitsrta being used for 
a divisible whuli!. 

*^ The repetition of the me would seem to imply an emphasis intended to dii* 
tingtii!ih Kriyliiia hiniM-lf us idvntiAed with the Supreme Iwing, and declare thai 
identidcation t«> lie the la»t but most imiM>rtant dogma of the whole lystem. 
(Uherwise this and the following shloka would be mere tautology. 

** 'IMie sense of /xtriYya/ya is determinetl by the wonls Mharanam rrmJM, which 
are coutra^tt-il with it. lie dtNss not mean that Ariunu should actually lay asitio 
and iii^li-it till* tlulies inculcated by the utublislieii ivliginn, but that ho should 
ceoM* to pluitt hi* rt'ltunce \\\ha\ them ; that ho should execute them as duties, not 
us tt nifuns of Milvutiini. 
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reviles me.^ He who shall deliver this highest mystery to 
my worshippers,^ if he perform the greatest worship of me, 
will thus come to me, no doubt. And there will be none 
among men who will do me better service than he, nor will 
another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one 
study this sacred, conversation held between us two, I shall 
consider that I am worshipped by him,*^ with a sacrifice of 
knowledge. And the man who should even only hear it 
taught, with faith and not reviling, may even, being freed 
from evil, attain the regions of the upright.^ Hast thou 
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naWn^ deliTered to Arjitna the whole Toga system, he now enjoins him to 
proinulgnto it But to whom ? Not to the first comer, not to ono who maj deride 
or nbiiso it — for this it is too holy, too mystic — but to the religions man, who, 
nircndy prcimrcd by a pmctico of asceticism (of the object of which he is in 
igiiornncc, but which he derives from the Drfihmanical religion), is fitted to receire, 
npprccintc, and make a right use of it This shloka tenches ns many things. It 
proves the Br&hmanical reeenre of ourpoet-philosopher. It proves bis fear of eon- 
troversy. It proves that though the Kifhatnya ana Vaishya might be initiated in 
these doctrines along with the Brfiihman himself, that initiation must be performed 
with care. Not every one, not the ignorant and superstitions public, oonld receive 
this enlightenment, which might throw contempt and doubt upon the established 
religion, and pcrha])s urge them to subvert it; but a chosen few, to whom the 
consideration of their salvation was superior to that of anj worldly object, and 
who therefore would not convert it into a tool for rovolutionanr purposes. Oar 
poem must then hnvo been written either before or after the religious revolution 
of Buddha, at a period when the hierarchy were supreme in power, and science 
and philosophy were forced, as in the dsys of Galileo and the Inquisition, to creep 
in by steoltti. How different from the Buddhists, who boldly met the priesthood 
in nil open field, and proclaimed what they believed to be the imth to the whole 
world without restriction! But this yery caution in the promuleation of his 
doctrines may, as in the case of Descartes, be taken as an earnest of the belief of 
our philosopher, in what he taught Probably warned already by the defeat of 
Buddhism, his policy was to conciliate the Brfrhmanie party, and to graft bis new 
plant quickly on the old stock, rather than seek to uproot the latter. But the last 
words of the shloka throw more light than any other passage on the probable date 
of our poem. The ' me' must be understooa to allude to tlio Supreme Being in 
his ^>crsonincAtion ns Vi^linu, or Kpyh^a onW, and none oan be meant by his 
' rcvilcrs,* but the worshippers of Shifa, the Snaiiryas, who were in constant con- 
troversy with the Vaifh^ava party. Our author then must hate liTod at the 
period when the battle between these two fnotions was hot, and when that epoch 
has been determined, some npproiimation will htTO been made to the date or the 
composition of the Bhagavad-Git&. 

^ Togis of the VaifhnaTa school. 

"1 Bownro of coupling Una with judnay^jmnaf as it refon to the penon roprc- 
Bontc<l by ya* 

^^ For a defence of the emendation fmukto fa) ihubhilUokiln for muktMh 
»hubh(WokHnJt which I have hero proposed and adopted, soo my edition of the text 
of the Bhngnvnd-Gitfi. It is here onW necessary to mention that the regions of 
the upright refer, not to the mansion of the Supreme Being, bat to the five worlds 
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heard all this, son of Prithd I with thoughts fixed on this 
only P Is the delusion of ignorance ® dispersed for thee, O 
despiser of wealth P * 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

* My delusion is destroyed ; and by thy favour, Divine One I 
I have recovered my senses, I remain free from doubt, and 
will do thy bidding/ 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

'Thus did I hoar this miraculous and astounding*^ con- 
versation between Y&sudeva and the magnanimous son of 
Pf ith& ! By Yy&sa's favour I heard this supreme mystery^- 
devotion — from the lord of devotion, Kfishna himself, who 
expounded it openly : and remembering again and again, 
King I this wonderful saorod colloquy bolwoon Ecshava 
and Arjuua, I am again and again delighted. And* re- 



floka) of the deitio, mentiooed in Chapter V. note 39. The wnM of Che whol« 
paiHige is theQ m fullowi: — In ihlokai 68 and 69 he ipeeka of the man who, 
perfectly comprehending and following the prccepte of thii lyttem, andertekea to 
transmit them to the worthy. Thia can onlj allude to Urdhmana, whoae ofllee was 
initruction ; end the reward apccified ia nnul emancipation. In ahloka 70 ho 
apeaka of the man who reads and atudioa these doclriuca, ulludinff cither to tho 
young Brithman student, or to the Kfhatriya, both of whom were able to read ead 
employ the Sanskrit language. No reward is specified, but aa such an one ia eo»- 
sidered aa a worshipper of Krishna, though he docs not say * practieally/ bat 
merely * by the aacnflce of knowledge/ we may presume that final eouinapotioa 
woula bo the reward, though after a greater or less number of iranamigratioBt. 
Ijsstly, in shloka 71 he speaks of the man to whom these doctrines are yerbellj 
transmiltMl, and thia can only allude to thoao who could not read Sanakpt, tho 
Vaisliya, and perhapa eycn the Shddra, and females, who uscil tho Prikkrit dialect. 
For these ihu reward is not final emaiici|Nitiim, either immediate or eycntoal, hot 
one of the five heayoua, according to their practical merits. Compare Chapter IX. 
3*2 (note). 

^ The falae idea that it waa wrong to fight, which reeulted from ignoraBOO of 
the true nature of action. 

** Lit., Causing the hair to atand on end. 

** If the ehm here inserted after hfUk}/timi connecta the whole aentenee with 
the prccuding one, it is at least nii»plncc«l. If not, another verb must haro 
originally eiisted in the first half of the shloka, and the reading has been oareleaalj 
alteri-d. 
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membering again and again that very miraculous form^ of 
Hari, my wonder is great, and I am again and again 
delighted. Wherever Krishna, the lord of devotion, and 
wherever the son of Pfithi, the archer, are; there are 
fortune, victory, and power certain. This is my opinion/ 

Thus in the Upanishads of the Bhagavad-Giti, in the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, in the Book of Devotion, 
in the Dialogue between Epshi^a and Arjuna, (stands) the 
Eighteenth Chapter, by name 

' DEVOTION AS REGARDS EMANCIPATION AND RENUNCIATION.' 



*• Which wti displayed to Aijuna, ti detcribad in Chapter XI. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



[NoTioB. — In the following Index some iliglit attempt hti been made to 
clamifj the principal personages according to their historical position. Thus 
three periods of Mythology hare been distinguished : 1st. The Yedio ; 2nd. The 
Epic; and 3rd. The Pur&pic. The Yedic period includes, among the Gods, 
chiefly the personifications of the powers of one Supreme Being ; and those of the 
elements and natural phenomena, as the Maruts, Indra, etc.; and among the 

Sorsonoges, the semi-divino, as the Rifhis. The £pic period includes the semi- 
iyino, as Menu ; and the heroic pcnonages, as Ariuna, etc. The Pur&^io eon* 
tains chiefly new deifications of ideal creation. So little has been written, and so 
little is known correctly about Hindd Mythology, that the exactness of this classi- 
fication cannot in many instances be touched for ; and, at the same time, it must 
be remembered, that, while a personage, who belonn to the Vedic, mar often also 
belong to the Epic and Pur&pic periods, and one who belongs to the Epic, also to 
the Pur&^ic period, his character and position will, of course, be materially dif- 
ferent in each : and neither the limits we have prescribed ourselTes, nor the object 
of this Index, will admit of delineating these changes minutely. We need only 
add, that as regards myihologieal Mutiwu^ the BhagaTad-Qltk belongs solely to 
the period which we hare distinguished as Purfc^ic] 

ADITTA.— [1.] The Sun, in which sense it occurs in Y. 10 ; YIII. ; XV. 12. 
[2.] The twelve solar dynasties or personifications of the Sun under a different name 
and sign of the Zodiac in each month of the year. Like the Yasus, they belong to 
the earliest period, and may probably be referred to that ante- Yedic age, when 
the worship of the elements, and particularly of the Sun, was first enriched and 
extended by fancy. In the Yifh^u-Pur&pa, p. 134, their names are thus given : 
— Dh&t|i (presiding over the month Madhu, or Chaitra, March- April), Aryaman, 
Mitra, Yaru^a, Indra, Yivashwat, P6shan, Parjanya, Anshu, Bhaga, Twayht|i» 
Yifhnu. At p. 122 they are Yifh^u, Shakra, Aryaman, Dh6ti, TwafhtP, P6shan| 
Yivashwat, Savitri, Mitra, Yarupa, Anshu, and Bhaga. All these, it will bo 
olMorvod, are names of the Sun itself, with the exception of Indra, Parjanya and 
Siiakrn, all names for tlio same being, the poraoniflcation of rain and thunder ; 
Yaru^a, water ; and Yifhiniu. The exceptions may bo accounted for by the stormy 
or rainy nature of the months over which they preside. In X. 21 Yifh^u (pre- 
siding over the month Madhu) is said to be chief of the months, perhaps because 
the month over which he presided was the commencement of Spring, and there- 
fore one of the pleasantest. From this passage it would thus appear that these 
names were in use before the Purfr^ic period. XI. 6 and 22. (The name is said 
to be a metronymic from Aditi, the mother of the gods, the daughter of Dakyha, 
and wife of Koshyapa.) 

AIRAYATA. — The King of Elephants, upon which Indra rides ; the elephant 
of the north quarter, produced at the churning of the ocean (ast Yifhyu). X. 27. 
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The name ii to be deriTed from ir</«irl, • watery; ' and may sitbar aSnda to Hhm 
norib, as the quarter wbence rain comes, or to tbe original idea of a doad, on 
wbicb Indra, the King of Clouds, b mounted, and which, therefore, would b» 
called his elephant. Lastly, Wilson refers it to tbe fact of bb being (vodveed 
from the watery ocean. lie belongs to the PurlL^ic age. 

ANANTA (otherwise colled Shesho, or V(isuki).— The King of the NfcgM, a 
race of serpents, which inhabit r&t&la. He belongs purely to tbe Pnriivic period. 
and in Yi^hnu-Purlina, p. 225, is described as liaring a thousand hooded heada, 
on the foreheads of which was inscribed the sign called 8wm$tikm^ the mystic croM 
which betokens good fortune. lie is clothed in purple, and wears a white necklaet. 
In one hand he holds a plough, in the other a pestle. At the end of each Kalpft 
he vomits Tcnomous fire, which destroys all creation. Ue bears the nniTcnc oa 
his head, and produces earthqimkes whoncTer he yawns. On bis body Yifh^v 
reposes, ond is sholterod by his hoods, which stretch mii al)OT0 him like a cano|»y. 
lie proved a very useful iiersonugo nt the churning of the ocean : the gods aeising 
his head and the demons his tail, they twisted him round Mount Bfem, and Uiw 
formed a chum on a large scale. (The name means " Endless.") X. 29. 

ABJUNA.— The third of the five sons of P&^du by his wife Kunti or PHtlifct 
who, however, received amatory visits from the gods Dharma, Vikyn, and IndrSt 
who are therefore put forward as the real fathers of Yudbifh^bira, Bb(raa and 
Arjuna, in order to give thi'se heroes a divine origin. Arjuna is therefore called 
the son of Indra. When banished with bis brothers from Ilastin&pnTa by hia 
aged blind uncle, Dhptarb^htra, at the persuasion of his son Duryodhana, Kpfh^a 
was moved to pity ut his outt^ost lot, and became his bosom-friend, and it ia 
between these two that the colloquy which forms the subject of our poem takci 
place. His other names are Pftrtha and Kaunteya (matronymics from hia mother), 
the son of Bharsta, the best of the Bharatos, the best of the Kums, tbe hanaaer 
of his foes, the strong-armed one, the despiser of wealth, Qu^&kesha, Savyaaichia 
(the left-handed one), Kupidwaja (whose standard is an ape), and Kirffiv (weariaf 
a tiara), for which see Chapter I. 15 (note). He belongs, of course, to the Epio 
period. 

ARYAMAN.— The chief of the Titris (ms Pitfi). X. 20. (Name derived from 
dr^a^ * excellent.') 

ASIT.V. — A Rifhi, mentioned in X. 13, of whom we know nothing more. 

ASUU.\.— A general name fur all the giants and demons who composed tha 
enemies of the go«ls, and the inhabitants of P&^iila ; and a special designation for 
a class (if those uf the first order. They belong, in the wider sense, to the Epic, 
in the more special souiie to the Purbnic, period. In the latter they are fabled to 
be sprung fruni Ilrahmu's thigh (Yi^^hiiu-Pur&na, p. 40), and to be the sons of 
Kashyapu, by Diti and DanJiyu. As in the earliest period the Suras were per- 
sonificutions of light, so the Asurus were probably th(»se of darkness; and tha 
original idea of the existence of malignant and terrible beings may thus be tracad 
to the fear that man experiences in darkness, from the conviction that he is siir« 
rounded by creatures which he cannot see, in short, ghosts or goblins. (The word 
is derived from a, privative, or rather negative, and «Mra, * a deity.') XI. 22. 

ASIIWATTHAM AN.-Tho son of Prona and Kripi» whence he ia abo called 
Drauiii. One of the luiilurs of the Kuru |Hiity. (Durivcd probably from esAiM, 
* a horse,' and sthUmam, * ktrvngth,' meaning ' as strong as a horse.') 1. 8. 
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ASHWINAU. — Tins name, only used in the dual number, is derired from 
ashwa, * a hone/ and means the ^ two beings of the character of a horse.' Now 
this animal has with most eastern nations been the type of the Sun, probably on 
account of tho swiftness with which tho Day-god appears to moTo across the 
heavens. Accordingly, in tho earliest period, tho Ashwinau appear to hate been 
the children of the Sun, wedded to Night, and personifications of the morning and 
evening twilight, which, from their likeness to one another, were considered as 
twins. In the Epic period we lose sight of their original character, and find them 
as the beautiful twin sons of Siirya, the Sun, the physicians of the gods, and 
bearing the names of NAsatya and Dasra. In the Pur&fio period they are called 
tho sons of S6rya and Sanjub, his wife, daughter of Yifhwakarman ; who, being 
uimblo to support tho heat of his desires, gave him her handmaid Chh&y&, or 
Slindo, as a wife in her place, and assumed the form of a mare, whence she is 
called Ashwini. He, however, discovered the fraud ; and, in the form of a horse, 
approached his wife, who afterwards gave birth to the Ashwinau. We need not 
examine this legend further, to be convinced that it was composed by the mytho- 
logists in order to account for the name of these Indian Dioscuri. XI. 6, 22. See 
also Yifh^u-Pur&^a, pp. 266, 437. 

BIIARATA.— [1.] The son of Dn^hyanta and Shakuntal&, the story of whose 
birth forms the plot of the well-known and beautiful play of the dramatist 
Edlid&sa, called < Shakuntalb,' and who was supposed to be the first king or 
emperor of the whole of India. See Mah6bh&r. i. 74, 3II7 ; and Yifhvu-Pur&^a, 
p. 449. [2.] A general name for the whole Aryan race, and afterwards for the 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula, which is thence called Bharatavarsha. In 
both cases the name belongs to the Epic period, and I should conjecture that it 
had originally been that of some Aryan tribe, whose conquests or numerical 
majority had spread their name over the whole continent. (It is commonly 
derived from the root &Ap, * to sustain,' and Ofi referring to the monarch is 
rendered * the sustoinor,' which derivation wo ore forced to oooept while waiting 
for a better.) 

BIIARATA. — A paht>nymio from Bharata, applied to Arjuna as his descen- 
dant, as in II. 14, 18, 28, 30, etc. ; and to Dhritar&fh^ra, in I. 24, and II. 10. 
Arjuna is also called Prince of the Bharatas, III. 41 ; VII. 11, 16; VIII. 23; 
XIII. 26; XIV. 12; XYIII. 36 ; and best of the Bharatas in XYII. 12, and 
XVIII. 4. 

BIIfMA. — The second of the five sons of P&n4u,.bnt mystically begotten by 
V&yu, the god of the wind or air, through his mother Kuntt, or PrithCi. lie is the 
principal general of the P&^^ava army, is renowned for his strength and swift- 
ness, and in I. 16, is said to be of dreadful deeds and wolfish entrails. lie is 
otherwise called Bhimasena. I. 4, 10 ; Vi^hvu-Purb^a, pp. 437, 469. (The name 
is an adjective, meaning * terrible.'} He bcdongs exclusively to the Epic period. 

BHr^HMA (otherwise called Devavrata and O&ngeya). — Shfintanu, a king 
descended from Kuru, was father of Bhfyhma, by the- river Oang4 or Ganges. He 
was afterwards married to SatyavatI, and through her begot Vichitravirya, who 
married Amb& and Ambalik&, the daughters of a King of K&shi (Benares), but 
died of consumption from indulging too freely in connubial rites. His mother, 
Sntyavati, before her marriage with Sh&ntanu, had by Par&shara, a son called 
Krifh^a Dwaipiiyana, tho last of the Vy&aas (tst Vyftsa), who married the two 
wido^v8 of his holf-brothor, Vichitravirya, and begot Dh|ittr&«h^, tho father of 
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P&^TM. That Bhifknui ia luU-broUMr to YkkitnTirya, wIm it kOI- li ii fcw . 
to the Vy&at, who it grtadfithtr of tko prtBctpol clioractwi \m tko two MBlnli^f 
portiet. He nuiy tbortforo bo coMidtrad at grtoinuicU to Dwyodkoa Md Hw 
PMa^tm. AtUMtimooftkowarlMWMtlM oldttl wwrior ia tko Md, aid l» 
him WM thtrtforo eotntttad tko gwtrtbhip of tko Kmh tniy. He 
txclaaiTtly to tho Epio p«rtod. I. 8, 10, 11, U; II. 4 ; XI. M, U ; 
Purina, p. 469. (The bum iif»ii« • ttrrifyiag/ (nNi kkkk, tko [ ■■■■ t ift 
of lAi, • to ftor/) 

BH^IQU.— A Ri«hi, chiof of tko Mtknrvhit (Mi 9i«hl). Alto OM o# tki In 
Prajftpotit, toot of Brmhaft and progtsitofi of BMakiad, aad ItatlMr o# fkm 
DkmmwrpmiM, or tdfoa of war, oao of tko Upattdat. At «wh ho htlnafi lo Hw 
Vodio ptriod. In tho PurA^ ptriod ho it talUd tha hatband o# KhjMi. m 
FaaM, tha daaghtar of Dakfha, by Prat6tl. X. U ; Tifhfa-Parftva, pp. 49, tU. 

BnirTA.— Malignant tpiritt, goblint or ghottt, haanttng ctaiitariiiy IvUaf 
in trott, animating dtad bodiat, and dolading and daroaring haman btiagi. TWtf 
are gcnarally eoaplad with tha Prttat, and in thit charactar b tl aag la tha Kpia 
partod. In tho Pari^ie period thaf ara ptrtaaiftad at damigodt of n parliaaiir 

aidarwl in tha Padma-Pari^ aa Krodhl, or * Aagar,' and thair father, KMhyapn. 
XI. 26; XYII.4 ; Ytih^u-Parioa, p. 160, note 18. (The weed mmm hL •• 
liTing being,* from 6Ai, * to be.') 

BRAITICAN.~Ia tho anto-mythological age thit wat probably nolhfaif bal • 
name for the Baa, eontidered at prodaeer, fiTiAer, and per?ader. Ilo nflarwaidi 
replaced 86rya in tha triad of a l e m tatary godt, and waa e oap l ad with Vi|hf« 
and Sbira, who were tabatitated for Varafa and Ylya, the other 
that triad. In the earliett mythological period, Brahmh (alwaya 
then the ani pefeoa of the triad, BrahmA, Yifhna. aad Shira; ai 
tho anity of theae perH»aget waa eatablithed by referring them to 
Being, Brahml wat that btiag in hit character of creator and anlii 
in that of preaenrer, and Shiva in thai of dettroyer. That in the 
(Yifh^a-Pariya, p. 22), Brahmh it taid to live 100 of hit own yama, 
which contitit of 800 day* and nightt. The day* are called Kalpaa, and 
of 4,320,000,000 yean of BMirtalt, dariag which the aatverm eiiila. 
hit aigbtt the aaiverM ceaaei to eiiet, and it reprodaead at tho 
the Belt day or Kalpa (ate note on Chapter YIII. 17). He ia ilmmihad in Ite 
Pari^at as haviag foar facea, and at beiBg prodactd from the cap el n leim^ 
which epraag from the aaTel of Yifhaa. Ia hit mytholegieal ehamtlir 9i 
creator of the aniTerae, he it mcatioaed ia YIII. 18, 17; and XI. 18, 87; 
Yi«hna.Pari^, pp. 19, 22, 84, 44, and 14, note 2X When, aflar tho ptiiad al 
aapentitioat mythology, tho idea of one SapreoM Bctag wat i^faia hie^ht 
forward, Brmhmh was coatidcred the chief of the eiiitiag trtatty, and waa al 
ideatifled with that idea of an aaknown Ood ; and thoagh afUrwardt Bhiva 
Yifhea were eech in tara ideatiBed with tho Sapremo Being by their 
ioUowwi, the ShaiTae and Yaithfavat, the name Brahma, tn UU mmiitr^ wm iM 
retained ia the langaage of philotopby to deeigaale tho aairemal Bapiamo Om. 
In thit atate the word ocean throaghoat oar poem with the tmeptian el tho 
fbar plaem awntioaed aboTe, where it it amacaliae ; and alee of Chaplar XTT. 8 
(tea note), where ii ocean in the neater, bat no longer aigniiet the 
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Being in his complete character of the easence of both spirit and matter ; but 
merely that portion of him which is the oesence of all matter, the nniversal yital 
energy. We have thus : — 1st. Brahm&, maseuiim, the mythological personage, 
first person of the mythological triad, and personification of the croatiTO power, 
considorod as a mortal and material deity ; 2nd. Brahma, neuUr^ a name used to 
designate the Supremo Being in philosophio language ; and 3nl. Brahma, neuter^ 
the personification, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of 
the Supreme Being. (The word has nerer been satisfactorily derired, though 
commonly supposed to come from the root vfih^ * to grow or increase.') 

BRAHMASUTRA.— See note on XIII. 4. (From Brahma (niuter)^ * the 
Supremo Being/ and HUra^ * a philosophical aphorism.*} 

CnEKITANA.— A king allied to the P&v^atm. I. 5. See Mah&bh&r. 
T. 160, 6101 ; T. 166, 6326 ; ii. 23, 963; t. 18, 677. 

CHITRARATHA.— The chief of the Qandharras, or hearenly musicians. 
X. 26; Yifhi^u-Pur&pa, p. 163, note; Mahfcbh6r. iii. 46, 1801, where he is 
called Chitrasena. (From ehitra^ * rariegated, beautiful,' and ratha, * a chariot.') 

DAITTA. — In the Epic period the Daityas appear to hare been personifica- 
tions of tho aborigines of India, more particularly of the southern part of the 
Peninsula ; who, to increase the glory of the heroes who conquered them, were 
represented as giants and demons. They are always associated with the DCmaras, 
who bear the same character. In the Pur&^lc period they play a rery important 
part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with the deities, for the sake of 
obtaining the sovereignty of heaTen. They are there considered as the sons of 
the five sons of Hira^yakashipo, who again is son of Kashyapa and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitya is called a matronymic). At the churning of the ocean 
they attempted to seize the ci^ of Amfita^ or ambrosia, which was then pro- 
duced ; but being defeated by the gods, they fled to Pfc(41a, which they inhabit, 
nirn^yakashipn was their king, but, when deposed by Yifh^u, his son Prahl&da 
receiTcd the sovereignty. X. 30; VifhfU-Pur&pa, pp. 77} 123, 124 (noto 28), 
126, 336, 338, and 493 ; Mah&bh6r. i. 66, 2626. (Said to be a matronymio 
from Diti, their great-grandmother.) 

DANAYA. — A class of mythological giants, generally coupled with the last 
(Daityas), and belonging to the Epic period as personifications of the aborigines ; 
to the Purfci^ic as the inhabitants of P&^la, and enemies of the gods. In the 
latter they are called the children of Kashyapa and Danu (whence their name is 
a matronymic). In Yivh^u-Purfc^a, p. 147, the following twelre names are 
given thorn, bnt they do not throw any light on their peculiar features: 
DwimAnldhb, Shankara, Ayomukha, Shankushiras, Kapila, Samvara, Ekaohakra, 
T&raka, Swabhdnu, Yrifhaparvan, Pnloman, and Yipraohitti. X. 14 ; MahCibh&r. 
i. 66, 2630. (A matronymic from Danu^) 

DEYALA.— A IQLifhi, son of Krish&shwa. X. 13 ; Yifhfu-Pur&^a, p. 123; 
Colebrooke*s Essays, vol. ii. p^ 6. 

Dni^I^HTADTTJMNA.— The son of Drupada, very skilful in warfare, and 
one of the generals of the Pft^^vas. I. 17 ; Mahkbh. v. 160, 6100. (From 
dhfi^hla, * bold,' and dyummi, * strength, power.') 

DHl]Ll$HTAKETn.— King of Ohedi, son of Shishup&la, and ally of th« 
P&Q^avas, and one of their generals. I. 6 ; Mahfcbh. v. 18, 676 ; t. 166, 6324 ; 
V. 49, 2010 ; and v. 170, 6900. (From dhfifhiM, * bold/ and htu^ ' a atandaid.') 
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Dn^LITARA91ITRA.— Th« eUw mi of KHfbfA IhrdpAyHM md tkt 
of VicliitreTlrjA («m llhtflinui), King of Hulinbpvra (rammonlj idoaliflod wilk 
the modrrn Delhi), and father of Durymlhana and hii ninetj-BiM brollMn. Bcuif 
blind from birth, ho eventuallj drliTercvl bii iceptro l«i Daryodhana, at wboon 
•nfgeition he baniahed the Tfan^aTa princii, hii own ne|ihewi, from hb kingdom. 
It ii to him that hii rharioterr and Itard (iMf«), SaBJaya, relate* the preiMl 
dialogue bctwem Kpfhoa and Arjuna, having rnceiinl, ae he mji, from tb« 
Vjrlaa, the mjttic power of being present whiU it waa carrird on. I lie «ife'i 
name waa Gfcndhkrl, and the chiof of the hnndred wne which the bore him wem 
Duryodhana, Duhehfcaana, Vikar^a, and ChitraBma. I. 1 ; XI. 36; Mahftbhfcr. 
i. M, 3804; i. 101, 40H6; i. 102, 4135; i. 110, 4372; i. 106, 4386. (FfW 
dAfiim, *held Arm,' and rt|j4/r«. *a kingdom,* *who tonaciotulj ■winlniM tb« 
•oTereignty.' The name, as Schlegel obeenree, may hare ariien from hia n^ain 
ing on the throne in epite of hie blindneee.) 

DRAlTPAOr (othorwiio calloi] Kpfh^band rdnihUO.—Danghterof Drapmla, 
•later of Dhrifhfadyumna, and wifu of each of tlie Ave Tk^^Bva prinna. Bj 
Yudhi|hfhim the had a eon Prativindhya ; by llhlma, Sataeoma or ShrwtaeonM ; 
by Arjuna, ShruUkkrti; by Nakula, Shat&ntka; and by Sahadara, Shrutnaean 
or Shrutakarman. I. 6, 18. (Patronymic from Dnipada.) 

DRONA.-Son of the Rifhi Dharadwaja, by birth a Dr&hman. bat acqnainled 
with military ecieare, which he rcrmi'd ai a gift from I*ara»hurfcma (aet Rkma). 
He wai initmctor of b«»th parties in the art uf war, and is on tliat aecoant ealled 
an Achftrya. In Vifbou-rur&na, p. 454, he is called the husband of Kppli •b' 
father of Ashwatthkman. I. 2, 3. Afterwards King of the north part of tb« 
Panch&la country, and a general in the Kuru army. I. 26 . II. 4 ; XI. 36, 34. 

DRrPAPA (otherwise callt^l Ya jnaaena).^ Son of iVifhata, father of Dhhik- 
^adyumna, Shikha^dio, and Kpflipb (l>rau|iai!f, or Pbnchfcli. wife of the eons of 
P&^du), King of the pAnchblas, and one uf the gensrals of the Pftf^BV^ army. 
Being cuntiuered by Druna, he oaly managed to retain the eontbera part of hia 
kingdom, from tlie Ganges to CharmavatI (mod. rhumbal), indading tba citiaa 
M&kandl and Kampilya. I. 3, 4, 18; Viiih«u.lNirfcpa. p. 466; MahAbb. i. 
I3ii, 6609 ; i. 130, 610tf, etc. (From tUru, * a trv«,' and pmda, * foot, or root' (?) ) 

DlTRYonilANA.^The eldest of the hnmlre.! sons of Dhnurfcfhtni, and tb« 
•Mond in rommand of th« Kuru party, Ithlfhma being flrat in rusaaand. By 
persuading his father I^hptarifhU^ t«) l«ni>h his cousins the Pfcn4a?M from tb« 
kingdiim uf llastinhpura, ho was the origmAl cause of the grrat war. I. 3. 
(Name drrivinl frum dur, * bad/ and fUAanm, * Aghting/ that is, * having bad raMoM 
fur making war.*) 

UANhlI.\RnA (sometime* written OamlhartaV — A specie* of demigods or 
angels, the muiii'isns itf Heaven, inhshiting Indrah'ka, the paradise of tb* 
drities, Slid witnesM<s of the sitiims uf mm They are silly miliums in number. 
In therrcAtion of the sn-ond Msowantara, tliry are called the rhildrea of Ari^fA 
and Ka»h)spa (whince the) are sumriinics ca\\vi\ Maunryas, children of the llwu, 
vii. Kaih)sp4) Ilv them the Nbgas, or mythnliigit al serpents, in the rsgioaa 
beluw, Wire df«puili<d uf the jrw<-ls which di-corate their heads. They applied io 
Vithnu, who M-nt Purukutsa tii I'lit&Ia tti destroy the Gandharbas. They origiaallj 
belong to the later Kpic prrio«l, but A^'ure more prominently in the PurivM. 
X 2C. XI 22; Vi9hnu.]^lr^na, pp 41, 1.^0. 370. Msh^bhhr. i. 66. 3660. 
(No satisf acton dernatiun has been giun for this name. In Vifhnu-l'urA|M ii 
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18 said to be equivalent to ffdn dKayantat^ < Buckling the goddeM of ipeech ; ' and 
another derivation no lev ridicnlons ii that in Wilton's Diet, gtmda^ * smell/ and 
arbf * to go,' alluding to the musk-deer, for which this word is a name. Its 
primitiTe meaning was probably that of some singing-bird, as the Koil, or Indian 
cuckoo, and this sense is attributed to it in tho Medini Kofha,) 

GAt^prVA. — The name of a miraculous bow, which Arjuna receiTcd as a 
present from Agni, the god of fire. I. 30 ; Mahfcbhfcr. L 266, 8177, etc.; It. 42, 
1326, etc.; t. 167, 6360, etc. 

GATATRf. — The holiest rerse of theYedas, not to be uttered to earn profane, 
but recited only mentally. It is a short prayer to the sun, identified with the 
Supreme Being. It occurs in the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the 8rd 
Afh^kfr of the Sanhit6 of the Rigreda : — Tmt iapitur varenyam bkarpo dev^tym 
dhlmahi dhiyo yo nah praehcdaydt : ' We meditate on that excellent light of the 
divine sun ; may he illuminate our minds.* Rigveda, iii, 4, 10. Such is the fear 
entertained of profaning this text, Uiat copyists of the Yedas not unfrequently 
refrain from transcribing it both in Uie Sanhit& and the Bh&shya. Wilson, 
Vifhpu-Pur&^a, p. 122, note 13. This hymn, ascribed to Yishwftmitra, is pro- 
perly the only G&yatri ; but, according to a system of the T&ntrikas, a number of 
mystical rerscs hour tho same name. It is usually personified as a goddess, wife 
of Brahm&, and metaphorical mother of the first three castes. X. 36 ; Rosen's 
' Rigredae Specimen' (London, 1830), p. 13 ; Golebrooke's Misc. Essays, toI. i. 
pp. 30, 127, 176, 309. (It appears to be the fern, of some obsolete word ydymtrm, 
deriTable from yai, ' to sing.'} 

GOYINDA. — A name of Kpfhi^a, who was brought up in the family of Nanda, 
a cowherd [ae Eiifh^a). I. 32; II. 9; Yifh^u-Purftpa, p. 629. (The word 
means a < cow-keeper,' from ^0, ' a cow,' and vid, 6th class, * to obtain.'} 

IIARI. — ^A name of Yifh^u, as to the origin of which we know nothing. XI. 9 ; 
XVIII. 77; Yiih^u-PurM, p. 7, note 1. 

HIMALAYA. — The well-known range of mountains which form the northern 
barrier of the Indian peninsula, containing the highest elerations in the world. 
Tho Imaiis or Emodus of classical writers. In mythology Him&laya is husband 
of tlie Apsaras or air-nymph Menak& ; father of the rirer Gang& and of Durgi, 
or Um&, in her descent as P&rTati to captivate Shiva, and seduce him from the 
austerities which he practised in those mountains. In this personification the 
name belongs to the Pur&pic, as a mountain only to the Epio period. X. 26. 
(Derived from hima, * snow,' and dUya, * a house,' < the home of snow.') 

IK^IIWAKU.'The son of the lawgiver, Manu Yaivafhwata. Gonsidered 
to bo the first prince of tho Solar dynasty ; ho reigned at AyodhyCi (mod. Gude) 
in the second or Tretd Tuga. He had one hundred sons, and is said to have been 
bom from the nostril of Manu when he happened to sneete. lY. 1 ; Yi^hpuo 
Purfina, pp. 348, 369 ; Rfrm&yapa, i. 70, 20. (In the fem. the name signifies a 
gourd or cucumber; and is said to be applied to this king on aooount of his 
numerous progeny. But P) 

INDRA.—This deity plays an important part in each of the three periods of 
Indian mythology. In tho earliest ogos he seems to have been the unknown 
mysterious being who ' inhabited the sky, the firmament between earth and the 
sun, who rode upon the clouds, who poured forth the rain, hurled the forked 
lightning upon earth, and spoke in the awful thunder. His character was at onoo 
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benefleent ti gifing rtin and ihada ; and awful and powarful In tha alonu H« 
is the original of the Jupiter Tonana of the west, and the Thor of tha Borth, and 
like them rote in the earliett ages to the first place, and the so Ta rei g i i ty amoag 
the gods. Fear, a stronger motive among men than gratitude, raised bias abortt 
the elomentoqr triad. In tho Epic period ho is tho first person of tbo p«ra 
mjrthological triad, Indra, Agni, and Yama. In the Pur&^ic ago, when Um 
powers of a Supremo Being were personified in the superior triad of BrabmA, 
Yifhi^u, and Shiva, Indra*s star declines. He is no longer the principal diTiaitj, 
but only the chief of the inferior deities ; and, as such, is at constant war witii 
the giants and demons, by whom he is for a time deposed. A eursa from tlM 
l^Lifhi Durvfrsa causes his power and that of the deities subject to him gradnaUj 
to decline ; and he is defeated by Kfifh^a in a fight for tho P&rij&^ tree, which 
had been produced at the churning of the ocean, and planted by Indra in his owb 
garden. An amusing account of this battle is given in Yiyhi^u-Purftfa, p. 687. 
His wife's name is Shachi. Ho is lord of tho eight Yasus («m Yasu). Tbo oag* 
Gautama pronounced upon him tho curse of wearing one thousand digraeefnl 
marks, which he afterwards turned to eyes. He ravished the daughter of Polo- 
man, whom he slew to avoid his curse. He is borne on a white horaa. TIm 
rainbow is supposed to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, and thnader- 
bolts are his weapons. The heaven over which he rules, and which the othar 
secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic age, called Swarga, and later, Indraloka, 
or Dovaloka. His horse is Uchchhaihshravas ; his elephant, Air&vata ; his eitj, 
Amarbvati ; his palace, Yaijayanta. These details belong to the l^v&f ie ng«. 
X. 22. See Monier Williams's Eng.-Sansk. Diet He is also the guardian of Um 
eastern quarter. R&m. i. 30; Yivh^u-Purfina, pp. 70-78, 411, 623. (Comnoolj 
derived from a root id or ind, * to govern.') 

JAHNAYr. — A name of the sacred river Ganges. X. 31. It b a patronymie 
from Jahnu, an ancient and celebrated Muni, who, being at his devotioos on tha 
bank of the sacred stream, was disturbed by its overflowing. In his rags, ha 
exerciied that supreme power, which the austerities he had practised gave him ; 
swallowed the whole river, and was only persuaded by the entreatim of tka Ooda 
and sages to vomit it forth again ; whence it obtained the name of the daughter 
of Jahnu. The fable is of course invented to explain the name. Yifh^ii- 
Pur&^, p. 398. 

JANAKA (otherwise called Siradhwajos, *^t]ie licaror of a plough as an ensign'). 
— He was King of Mithilft, or Yideha, remarkable for his wisdom and sanctitya 
and therefore enumerated among the Rftjarfhis. III. 20. He was the father of 
Shit&, the wife of Dasharatha (mw R&ms), the heroine of the R&m&ya^, and 
the Helen of India. Tho legend of her birth is, that while Janaka was plough- 
ing the ground in order to accomplish a sacrifice for progeny, the maiden sprang 
up, ready-made, from tlie furrow. It must undoubtcilly bo understood historical! j 
to allude to the improvement of agriculture in the south of India by a king of 
thoae regions. Yideha is a district in the province of Dcrar, the same aa tba 
ancient Mithil&, and modem Tirhut Wilson's Yiyhvu-Purb^a, p. 390, note 4. 
This king must not be confounded with his ancestor of the same name, about 
whoae birth from the body of Nimi such absurd legends are related (Yifh^u- 
Pmi^a, p. 389), in order to explain the names Yideha and MithiU. (Tho nana 
meana a * progenitor, or ancestor.') 

JAYADRATHA (or Yfcrddhakihatri).— Son of YpiMhakyhatri, and king of the 
Bindhavaa, Banviras, or Shivis, and a general in the Kuru army. XI. 34 ; 
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Mah&bh6r. iii. 263, 15681, 15618, 15621 ; t. 154, 5274. (DeriTed from /oywf, 
pres. port, of /i, < to conquer,* and ratha^ * a car,* * haTing a Tictorioiu car.*) 

EANDABPA (or K&ma).— The God of Lore, the Gnpid of India. In Uie 
Epic period he seems to be merely the abstract idea, poetically personifled, not a 
mythological personage ; and whoroTer he is introduced, it is as a passion affect- 
ing the heart by directing the glances of the lorer. In the Purfc^io period he if 
called the son of Brahm&, produced from, and inflaming his heart ; but this is 
evidently invented to explain one of the deriTations. He is sometimes called a 
son of Dharma, the god of justice ; of Shraddhi, the goddess of faith ; or of 
Vifhyu, by his wife Lakyhmf , or Bulonivi, the Yenus of India. He is repre- 
sented as a beautiful boy, bearing Ato flowery arrows, each tipped with a different 
blossom, which affects one of the five senses, and a bow of flowers with a string 
of bees, riding on a parrot, attended by Apsarases, or air-nymphs, of whom he is 
the master. X. 48. (Derived sometimes from km^ * Brahm&,' and tfpp, ' to 
inflame/ sometimes from the root kam, ' to love,' and darpa^ ' pride,' ' the pride of 
loving.' ButP) 

KAPILA.— A celebrated anchorot, to whom the founding of the 8&nkhya 
school of philosophy is attributed. A work pretending to be written by him is 
still extant : it boiuv the title of * 8&nkhya-Pravachana,' or < Preface to the 
SCinkhya Philosophy,' and was printed at Serampore in 1821. The great reverence 
in which Kapila was held may be presumed from the fact that he is sometimes 
considered as an incarnation of the god Agni, or fire (Mahfcbh. iii. 220, 18208), 
and sometimes of Y&sudeva, or Yi^h^u himself. (Mahfcbhar. iii. 47, 1806; 
B&m. i. 41, 25 ; Yifh^u-PurKi^a, p. 878. In this last place there is a long ttory 
about his destroying by a single look the sixty thousand sons of Sfcgara, who 
troubled the world with their sins ; but it is evidently made up to explain how 
the word Kapila also means a horse.) In X. 26 of our poem, he is spoken of as 
the chief of the Siddhas. (The word means * tawny,' and Colebrooke, Miso. 
Essays, vol. i. p. 220, conjectures that his connection with Agnl may have 
originated in this meaning of his name.) He seems to belong only to the 
Pur&i^io period. 

KARNA. — King of the Anga country, a general in the Kum army, son of 
Siirya (the Sun), and Kunti (the mother of the P&94*^*")» before her marriage 
with Pfc^^u. He was exposed by his mother on the banks of the Ganges in a 
basket, and being found by Adhiratha, an Anga monareh, iras by him adopted 
(a legend possibly owing its origin to the Hebrews). He is therefore called 
a Stlta (charioteer and bard), a casto sprung from a Kshatriya father and a 
Br&limani mother, since the Anga kings were of that casto, being descended from 
Yijnya, whoso mother was a Sfit& (the children always belonging to the maternal 
casto). I. 8 ; XI. 34. In XI. 26, he is referred to as a 86tapatra, the eon of a 
charioteer. Yi^hnu-Purfr^a, pp. 437, 446. 

KASni, or YARANASI, is the modem Benares. I. 5, 17. The king 
mentioned in the first place as K&shi-r&ja, in the second as K&shya, which is 
perhaps a patronymic from K&sha (ast Yifh^u-Purfc^a, p. 406), was an aUy of 
the Pliiy^vas. 

KESIIIN.^A Daitya, or giant, who was slain by Kp^hpa, who is on that 
account called Keshini^hfidana, the slayer of Keshin (ast Kriyhpa). Kanaa, 
learning from N&rada that Kpyhpa and Balar&ma were still alive, sent the 
demon Keshin, who haonted the foreat of Yrind&vani in the form of a horse, to 
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deftroj thorn by trampling them down. Erifh^a, how«T«r, ftiiek Ua tm faia 
hii jaw, and thus throtUed him. XYIII. 1 ; Yifhvn-Pur&Qa, p. 539. (Kaahia 
meana * hairy,* and evidentl j refera to the hone ; but whether tha l^gwd wm 
invented to explain the name, or pia^irsd, is not decided.) 

KIlIPA.~Eing of the Panch&his, son of Batyodhriti, and brother of KHpf t 
the wife of Dro^a, who is also called Qautami and Sh&radhwati, and wna Um 
mother of Ashwatth&mon. He is one of the Kum generals. I. 8 ; Vifh^a* 
Pur&pa, p. 464. Satyadhfiti was in love with the Apsaraa XTrrashii and two 
children were the product of their connection. Santana, a Bikji, diseoT«ad tlM 
infants when on a hunting expedition, lying in a clump of Sham graas, took 
them, and brought them up. They received Uieir names, K|ipa and Kppi, from 
the compassion (kr^pd) which he showed them in thus preserving their livaa. 
The legend is, of course, a Pur&pio invention, to explain the origin of thoir 
names. 

K^I^nffA. — Tlie most renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and not! 
celebrated hero of Indian history, is the eighth AvatCura or incarnation of Vifh^a. 
De cannot be said to belong really to the Epic age, but almost exclusively to tho 
Purft^ic. When the story of his life is divested of the marvellous, ho will ba 
found to be an historical personage, belonging to that epoch when tbo Arjaa 
race, leaving the north-western comer of the peninsula, began to make their wnj 
by gradual conquests towards the interior and the east. The enemies whom ho 
attacks and subdues are tbe aborigines of the interior, who, to heighten tha glory 
of the hero, are called giants and demons, Daityas and D&navas. Tha Aryaaa 
were still a nomad people, pasturing thoir herds of cattle at tho fool of tho 
Uim&laya range and in the plains of tho Panjbb ; and the legend would furtlior 
lead us to believe that the primitive elementary worship now yielded to the moro 
systematic religion of Br&hmanism and the institutions of caste. His identifioft- 
tion with Yiyh^u would follow as a natural apotheosiB of a monarch and w ai i i or 
of such fame ; but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the Purfcyaa, 
seems to show that he existed long before the mythological triad of BrahBi4» 
Vifh^u, and Shiva had ever been dreamed of. As it is from the month of thta 
Indian Uercules that our system is expounded, we cannot refrain from giving a 
curtailed account of his birth and actions, borrowed partly from the Pnri^iaa, 
partly from Monier Willioms's Eng.-Sansk. Diet., and partly from a little work of 
great usefulness, lately published by M. Pavio, now Profuasor of Sanskrit in tho 
University of France, entitled * Erichna et sa doctrine,' Paris, 1862.— The Etog 
of the Daityas or aborigines, Ahuka, had two sons, Devaka and ITgraaena. Tho 
former had a daughter named Dovaki, the latter a son called Eonsa. Devakf 
was married to a nobloman of the Aryan raco named Yosudeva (or Anaka- 
dundubhi), the son of Sh6ra, a descendant of Yadu, and by him had eight soM. 
Yasudova had also another wife named RuliinL Eansa, the cousin of Devaki^ 
was informed by the loint and prophet X&roda, that his cousin would bear a son, 
who would kill him and overthrow his kingdom. Eansa was Eing of llathnrA, 
and he captured Yasudcva and his wife Devskf, imprisoned them in his own 
palace, set guards over them, and slew the six children whom Devaki had already 
borne. She was now about to give birth to the seventh, who was Bslarima, tha 
playfellow of Epthpa, and, like him, supposed to be an incarnation of Yi^h^u 
(•Tf K&ma) ; but by divine agency, the child was transferred before birth to the 
womb of Yasudeva's other wife, Rohinl, who was Ml at liberty, and was thus 
saved. Her eiglith child was Erif^V^t ^^o *ras born at midnight, with o very 
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black skin (the name Kiifhva, as an adjectire, means * black '), and a peonliar 
curl of hair called tbe i^Ar/va/My resembling a Saint Andrew's cross, on bis breast 
The gods now interposed to presenre the life of this faroured baby from Elansa's 
vigilance, and accordingly lulled the guards of the palace to sleep with the Toga- 
nidr&, or mysterious slumber. Taking the infant, its father Yasudera stole out 
undiBcoTcrod ns f ar as the TamunCi, or Junma rirer, which seems to have been 
the boundary between the Aryans and the aborigines. This he oroased, and on 
the other side found the cart and team of a nomad Aryan cowherd, called Nanda, 
whose wife, Tashodli, had by strange coincidence just been delirered of a female 
child. YasudcTa, warned of this by dirine admonition, stole to her bedside, and 
placing Efifh^a by her, re-crossed the rirer, and re-entered the palace, with the 
female baby of Yashod^ in his arms, and thus substituted it for his own son. When 
Kansa discoTored the cheat, he for a while gate up the affair, and set the prisoners 
at liberty, but ordered all male children to be put to death. Yasudeva then 
entrusted Kfifh^a to the care of Nanda, the cowhoil, who took him to the Tillage 
of Gokula, or Yraja, and there brought him up. Here Epfh^a, and his elder 
brother Balar&ma, who joined him, wandered about together as children, and 
evinced their divine character by many unruly pranks of surprising strength, such 
as kicking over the cart, which served as conveyance and domicile to Nanda and 
his foiuily. Tho female Daitya r6tan& wos sent to suckle him ; but the refractory 
baby, discovering the trick, showed his gratitude by slaying her. Later in life he 
vanquished the serjxmt K&liya in the middle of the Yamunb (Jumna) river. A 
demon, Ari^hta, assuming the form of a bull ; another, Keshin, that of a horse ; 
and a third, Kftlanemi, all undertook to destroy the boy ; but each fell victims to 
his superhuman strength. Kjifh^a now incited Nanda and the cowherds to 
abandon the worship of Indra, and to adopt that of the cows, which supported 
them, and the mountains, which afforded them pasturage. Indra, incensed at the 
loss of his offerings, opened the gates of heaven upon the whole race, and would 
have deluged them, haid not our hero plucked up the mountain Govarddhana, and 
hold it OS a substantial umbrella above tho land. Ho soon took to repose from 
his labours, and amused himself with the Gopfs, or shepherdesses, of whom he 
married seven or eight, among whom R&dhfc was the favourite, and to whom he 
taught the round dance ctdM Mdui^^ or Mtn^4*Ua-nfi(yam, Meanwhile Kansa 
had not forgotten the prophecies of N&rada. He invited the two boys, Krifhpa 
and Balar&ma, to stay with him at Mathur& ; they accepted, and went. At the 
gates, Kansa's washerman insulted Krifh^a, who slew him, and dressed himsell 
in his yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Elansa himself, and placed his father 
Ugrasena on the throne. A foreign king of the KUa-yavana (Indo-Scythian) 
raco soon invaded tho Yadu, or Aryan territory, whereupon Kpth^a built and 
foriino<l tlio town of Dwfimka, in Guzorat, and thither traiisferrod tlio inhabitants 
of MaUiur&. Ho afterwards married Satyabh&m&, daughter of Satr&jit, and 
carried off Rukmi^f, daughter of Bhlshmaka. Hu harem numbered sixty 
thousand wives, but his progeny was limited to eighteen thousand sons. When 
afterwards on a visit to Indra's heaven, be behaved, at the persuasion of his wife, 
Satyabh&m&, in a manner very unbecoming a guest, by stealing the famous 
P&rij6^ tree, which had been produced at the churning of the ocean, and was 
then thriving in Indra's garden. A contest ensued, in which Kri^hpA defeated 
tho gods, and carried off the sacred tree. At another time, a female Daitya, 
Ush(i, daughter of B&na, carried off Kyifh^a's grandran, Aniruddha. His grand- 
father, accompanied by R&ma, went to the rescue, and, though Bfina was defended 
by Shiva and Skanda, proved victorious, rany^ndca, one of Yasodeva's family. 
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afterward! aifiimed hii title and indgnia, nipported bj the KUig of 
Krif h^a hurled his flaming discna {chakrm) at this dtj, and thw destroyed it. Ho 
afterwardi exterminated hii own tribe, the Yftdafaa. He himielf wai killed hy 
a chance ihpt from a hunter. He is described ae hafing curiy black baiTy to 
wearing a club or mace, a iword, a flaming difoni, a jewel, a conch, a»d a gartaad. 
His charioteer b Batyaki ; hie city, Dw&raka ; hie heaTon, Qoloka. The epithets 
by which he is addreued in our poem are chiefly as follows : — Hnvhikesha (se« 
note on I. 16), Keehava, Keshini^htfdana, Jan&rdana, VftsndeTa, Yftrsbneya, 
Y&dava, Madhusfidana, OoTinda, Hari, and Kiritin (wearing a tiara). Keahava 
is explained in Yif h^u-Pur&va, p. 497, by a legend, in which Brahmi, when Mip- 
plicated by the inhabitants of earth to protect them against the Daityas, plncks 
from hii own head a white and a black hair, and says, * These hairs shall dcaferoj 
the Daityas, Kansa, and K&lanemi/ The white became Balarima {rdmm mmwm 
white), and the black, Erifh^a. For an explanation of the otlier epithets, ses 
under YasudcYa, Ynvh^i, Yudu, MadUu, Koshin, etc. Janftrdana neass ' ths 
object of the supplications of men.* Fur a more minuto description of Kriyhfs, 
see Quigniaut, * Religions de rAntiqnit^,' Paris, 1825, toI. i. p. 194, ete. 

EUNTr (or Prith&).— Eldest of the five daughters of 8h6ra and lliriabl. 
The friend of Shdra, called Euntibhoja, baring no children, adopted Kontl, sad 
married her to P&^^u, to whom she bore the three sons, Yudhifh^hira, Bhima, sad 
Arjuna. P&o^u* howe?er, had, by the curse of a deer, been prerentod frosi 
having progeny, and she therefore conceited these children by oonneetion with 
the deities Dharma, V&yu, and Indra respectively. Yudhiyh^hira, as son of 
Dharroa, is considered the justest ; Bhima, Y&yu*s son, the strongest ; Aijnas, 
Indra's son, the best bowshot In like manner Nnkula, the fourth P&p^^fa, son of 
Mkdri, by the Afhwin N&satya, was the wisest ; and Sahadeva, by the othar 
Afhwin Dasra, tlio handsomest among men. From his mother Aijnna is called 
Kaunteya and Pfcrtha. I. 16, 27 ; II. 14, 37, 60 ; III. 9, 39, ete. 

KUNTfBHOJA.— A friend of Shdra, who adopted his daughter Kuntl (§m 
Kunti), and an ally of the P&94*^*>. I. 6-; Yiyh^u-Ihutva, p. 437. 

EURU. — [1.] An ancient king, son of Samvara^a, by TapatS ; and ancestor of 
YichitravCrya, the grandfather of the Eurus and P&p^vas. [2.] A rery aneieni 
people, who would seem to have been originally situated in Central and Northern 
Asia, since in the Purb^as they are montioucd as inhabiting tlio nortli of Jambo- 
dwipa, or the known world (that is, the Continent of Asia), between ths 
Shringav&n (homed) range of mountains and the icy sea. They most hSTS 
entered India with the Aryans, if indeed they are not a tribe of that great raee^ 
and they settled in Eurukihetra. With this meaning the name applies to both 
of the contending parties, whence Arjuna is called best of the Kums, etc, in 
IV. 31 ; X. 10; and XI. 48. [3.] In its particular and exclusive sense, the nams 
is given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and opposed ths 
Pbn^avBS. I. 25. AH these names belong to the Kpic period. 

KURUESHETRA.—The plain of the Eurus. A tract of land to ths SMt of 
the Yamun&, or Jumna, river, in the upper part of the Doab, near the city of 
Delhi, end the river Sorashwati (mod. Sunooty). I. I, see nols 3. 

MADHAVA. — A name of Erifhna, which may either be derived as a 
patronymic from Modlni, wlio is mentioned among his ancMton, or be considered 
equivalent to Madhusiidana, * sloyer of Modbu* (srf Madhu). I. 14, 37; 
Vifhnu-Pur&oa, p. 418. 
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MADHU. — [I.] A Daitya, giniit or demon, though more prohably one of the 
nboriginee, slain bj Kfifh^a, who if therefore called MadhuiAdaiia. I. 86; 
II. 1, 4; YI. 33; YIII. 2. [2.] An ancestor of EnfM>>on of KftrtatlrTa, a 
descendant of Tadu, to whose family, the Tkdayas, Kpfhya belonged. 1. 14, 37. 

MAKARA. — A huge amphibious monster, nsuallj taken to be the shark or 
crocodile, but depicted in the signs of the Zodiac with the head and forelegs of 
an antelope, and the bodj and tail of a fish. It is the ensign of the god of Ioto. 
X. 31. Whaterer symbolism and the Zodiac painters maj hare made of this 
animal, this passage, at least, would seem to decide that it was^A of some sort. 
Vani^a, the god of the sea, rides upon it through the wares. Cupid bears it as 
his emblem, on account of the fecundity of this species of animal, and the name 
is used in tho moutli of Ilindds at the present day to designate a shark. The 
depths of tho ocean produce, and from time to time bring to light, such strange 
and quaint creatures, that we cannot wonder at the Hebrew ideas about 
lioviathan, or the Yankee faith in a sea-serpent. Still lees can we blame the 
Indian author in an age when railways and telegraphs were not at his senrice, 
if he describe, or the astronomer if he paint, a marine monster, which he has 
never seen, with somewhat amphibious and ambiguous components. 

MANU. — ^This name belongs to the Epic and PurCu^c periods. In the former 
we trace in it the remains of the tradition of a first man, alike progenitor, or 
even creator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and lawgirer. We should 
conceiTe its historical Talue to be the allusion to some legendary personage, such 
as every nation can boast of, who first wakes his countrymen from barbarism and 
a wild life to the light of cirilisation and systematic gOTemment In the 
Pur&^ic period this first man is called SwfcyambhuTa (from Swayambhuva, 
* Brahm&'), the son of Virftja, the son of Brahmfc: and the code of laws still 
extant is sometimes attributed to him. Soon, however, the idea of a lawgiver 
became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of Manus was 
multiplied. Each Ealpa, or creation of the world, is divided into fourteen 
Manwantar&s or intervals, over which a Mann presides. Six of these have 
already passed in the present Kalpa, and the seventh ii now going on. The 
present Manu, then, is considered as the actual author of the Dharma-shCistra, 
tho code which bears his name. He it ii who is spoken of in IV. 1, — Yaivash- 
wata-Manu, tho son of Yivashwat, or the Sun, brother of Tama, and father of 
Ikfhw&ku. The Manus, who are past, are named Swfcyambhuva, Swarochifha, 
Auttami, T&masa, Raivata, and Ch&kfhufha; Yaivashwata is still in office. 
The seven to come in the present Kalpa are Sfcvarpi, Dakfhasfcvarpi, Brahma- 
R&vnrpi, Dhamias&varvi, Budras4var9i, Rauchya and Bhautya. X. 6. (Derivable 
from man, 'to think,' moaning 'intelligent' man, that is, as contrasted with 
other living beings. The word itself appears to have the meaning of ' man' in 
the Yedas, while mdrutva, and perhaps wumufhpaf both meaning 'man,' are 
derived from it.) 

MARrCHI.— The chief of the Maruts, or personified winds. X. 21. (He 
must not be confounded with the Marichi, who is said to be the son of Brahmfc, 
and father of Kashyapa, and is ranked among the Prajl^tis, or progenitors of 
mankind. Yifh^u-PurCiva, pp. 49, 82.) 

MAROASnrR^HA.— The month which comprises the latter half of Novem- 
ber and the former half of December. X. 35. To the question why this month 
should be placed at the head of the other eleven, the sdioliast replies — ^becanse 
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it yields eropi of rio« and other nAtonl prodnctioni, and is aeitlMr loo h&k 
too cold. Lassen, not content with this explanation (Bh.-Q. p. 276), M«ki to 
place this month at the beginninj^ of the year at the time of the eompoaitMMi of 
onr poem. It is otherwise called Agrah&yana, 'the commencement of the year ;' 
and although, at present, the IlindOs begin their year in the month Vnifb&kbA 
(April-May), we find in Prinsep's Useful Tables, part ii. p. 18, that, in Bentlej'o 
opinion, this month would hare begun the year, before the nse of a fixed calendar 
in India, between n.a 693 and 461. (The name is dcriTod from 3lri$m%klnhm^ 
a constellation, containing three stars, one of which is X Orionis, and fignrad by 
an antelope's head : from vnfigm^ ' an antelope,' and tkirfkm^ ' a head.') 



MAHUT.— The different winds personified. They are 
acTen times seren in number. A ridiculous account of their birth from Kaahynpa 
and Diti, and a still more ridiculous deriration of their name from wnd rnduh^ 
* weep not!' is giyen in YifhijkU-PurCi^, p. 152. X. 21 ; XL 6, 22. (Tbo raol 
derivation is not known.) 

MERU. — In the earlier Epic period this is probably the name giveB to Hio 
high table-land of Tartary, to the north of the Ilimfclaya range, from the naigh- 
bourhood of which the Aryan race may originally haTe pushed their way aovth* 
wards into the peninsula, and thus hare preserred the name in their traditiona oa 
a relic of the old mountain- worship. In the Pur&nas, it appears as a fabalona 
peak, forming the centre of tlio Jambndwipa, * the known world,' which ilnada in 
the middle of the six other dwlpat, or continents of the world, and eovpared to 
the seod-tessel of a lotus-flower, of which the dwipat are the surrounding patab. 
Its height is said to bo 84,000 fiff^nat (the y^'aiia is nine miles), 10,000 of which 
are beluw the surface of the earth ; its diameter at the top is 30,000 f^inMU, and 
at the bottom 16,000. From its summit flows the Ganges, towards the Ibar 
quarters of the globe. On the south it is the Ganges of India ; on the north, tho 
Bhadrasom& ; on the east, the Sitft, on the west the Chakf bus (Ozus f). BrahnU, 
the Rifhis, and the Oandharbas reside on its summit. In short it is the Olympoa 
of India. X. 23 ; Yifh^u-Purii^a, p. 166, and following. 



NAOA.— Originally the Cobra-Capella or Coluber-Nfcga. In mythology 
beings hare human heads and the bodies of serpents ; they are one thousand in 
number, and bear jeweb on their heads. Thoy are the sons of Kashyapa aad 
Kadrd, subject to Yifhnu's bird, Garuda, and inhabiting part of Pfc^la, eallad 
Nkga-luka, the capital of which is Bhogavati. X. 29; Vifhyu-Puripa, p. 149. 
(Derived from fM^«, ' a mountain.') 

NAKULA.— The fourth son of P&i^du, though really begotten by the alder of 
the two Ashwinau, N&satya, by Mbdri or Bkhlikit, the sister of Shalya. Ha ia 
half-brother to Sahadeva, the son of Dasra, by the same mother, and nominnUy 
brother to the three other P&^^vas. (The name signifies ignobla, from no, 
* negative,' and kula^ * family;' but to whatever the name may allnde, ha ia 
generally considered as a type of the wisest among mortals.) I. 16. 

NARADA. — A Devarfhi or divine Rifhi, to whom is attributed the InrantioB 
of the Vin& or Indian lyre, a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Pui^M, 
entitled N&radiya-Pur&na. In tho Brahma- Purb^a he is called the swisefJU 
tptaking N&radu, and his likeness to Orpheus is carried still further by a daaeaai 
which he made frum heaven to visit Pb^iila, the nether regions. In Mann i. 36, 
he is mentioned amung the ten Prajkpatis or progenitors of mankind ; in Mahfchh. 
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i. 66, 2563, among the Gandharbai ; in Yifh^Q-Piir&va, p. 60, n. 2, he is said to 
be sprung from Brahm&'s hip. X. 13, 26. 

PANCHA JANTA.— The name of Krifh^a's oonoh. It was made of the honea 
of the giant Panchnjana, who dwelt at the bottom of the ocean. When Kfifh^a 
woB getting up hii militorj acquirementi, the ion of hif fcch&rya, or tutor, 
Sandipani, was drowned in the sea of Prabhftsa, and carried down to the bottom 
by the said giant Krifh^a plunged in, dived down, slew the giant, brought np 
his bones to make a conch of, and restored his son to the griering tutor. I. 16; 
Vi^hnu-Purfc^a, p. 662. 

PANpU.— Second son of the Vjftsa, Kfifh^a-Dwaipftjana and Ambalikfc, the 
widow of YichitrnTirya, the brother of Dhritar6fh(ra, and nominal father of the 
five Pfin^avn princes, Yudhifh^hira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and SahadoTa. He 
mnrricd Kunti or Prith&, and M&drf or B&hlik& ; but baring incurred a curse 
from a deer which ho shot, he was prevented from baring progenj himself, and 
the P&n^ara princes were therefore begotten respectiTelj by the gods Dharma, 
y&yu, Indra, and the twin Ashwinau. I. 3. (P&q^u means ' pale' or ' white,' 
perhaps alluding to the colour of the P&^^Ta tribe. But P) 

PA NpAVA.— Patronymic from PCi^^u, applied first to his five sons, and then 
generally to their party or army.^ I. 1,2; X* 37. Also to Arjuna in particular, 
I. 14, 20 ; IV. 36 ; XI. 36, 66 ; klV. 6. 

PAUNpRA.— The name of Bhffhma's conch. I. 16. (Probably derired from 
Pundra, the ancient name for Bengal, with a part of South Bahiur and the jungle 
Mahals.) 

PITRL— This word means ' father,' but is used to designate a class of beings 
neither divine nor human, which may be distributed under three heads. 1. The 
original idea is simply that of ancestors, each man's forefathers being his pitfU^ 
to whom he made libations of water, and offerings of pm4M (balb of rice and 
flour), at certain periods flxod by holy writ 2. Ten mythological personages, 
considered to be the progenitors of the whole human race, and otherwise denomi- 
nated Prajdpatis, inhabiting a region called Pitriloka. 3. In the Purft^as the 
ancestors of all castes and tribes are divided into seven classes, three of which are 
incorporeal and four corporeal The three incorporeal classes are called Yairfcjas, 
Agnifihwfiittas, and Yorhi^hods. The four corporeal classes are the Pit|is of each 
of the four principal castes. Those of the Br&hmans are called Somapfts, or 
Ufhmap&s, descendants of Bbfign ; those of the Kfhatriyas are Havifhmantas, 
descendants of Angiras ; those of the Yaishyas, Ajyapfcs, descendants of Kardama ; 
those of the 8h(idras, Suk&lins, descendants of Yashifhta. The origin of the 
Pitfis is said to bo that they wore the sons of the gods, who, disobeying Brahmi, 
were by him commanded to learn obedience from their sons, whom they therefore 
called their fathers fpitfij. They are the fathers of the gods, and the oldest of 
them. Residing in a world of their own, they receive among them the souls of 
those pious dead who have particularly attended to their rites. Hence in IX. 26, 
Kri9hi^a says, ' those who are devoted to the Pitps go to the Pitfis,' alluding to 
the fint kind. In X. 29, when he speaks of Aryaman as their chief, he alludes 
to the second kind. Yifh^u-Purfr^a, p. 320. 

PRAIILADA.— King of the Daityas, and son of Hira^yakashipo. While a 
boy, he is said to have studied philosophy and religion very diligently, while bis 
father, who had wrested their kingdom from the gods in one of the fights between 
Indra and the Devas on the one hand, and the demons and giants, called Daityas 

17 
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and DftnaraB, on the other, wm rerelling in Indralokm in all the luvrtei OmI 
place could afford. When called upon bj hif father to giro an aeeout of his 
atodiet, he answered boldly that he had diacoTered the one great tnitli, that 
Yifhnn, the Supreme Being, waa God alone. At this, Iliraiiyakaahipii, who bated 
the gods, waa mightily incensed, and commanded the attendant Daityaa, ibm 
elephants and the Nftgas, to attack the boy ; but auch was the power of hU faith 
and dcTotion, that all their efforts were futile, aud he remained uiaeathed by all 
their tortures. At length, Yifh^u deposed Uira^yakashipii, and estabUahsd 
Prahl&da as monarch of the Daityas. He is also regent of one of the diTiaioBa 
of P&t&la. X. 30 ; Yifh^u-Pur&Jiia, p. 124, ii ttqq, (The nana abo mmmm 
* pleasure, joy.') 

PRITHA.— 5#i Kuntf. 

PUBUJIT.— A warrior allied to the Pft^daTaa, brother of Kontlbboja. I. A. 
(From puruy ' many ; ' and >!, * to conquer.' But Y) 

BAK^HASES (or Bfiikfhasas).-~In their earliest conception tbey aeam to hm 
those unknown creatures of darkness to which the superstition of aU agea tad 
races has attributed the erils that attend this life, and a malignant desire to iajvrs 
mankind. In the Epic period they seem to be personificationa of the Aborigiaas 
of India, presented under the terrible aspect of rampires, flying through iba air» 
sucking blood, etc., in onlor to heighten the triumphs of tlie Aryan hcroaa, who 
subdued them. In this character they play a Ycry prominent part in th« 
B&m(kyana, the beautiful epic of V(ilm(ki. Here they are led by BfcTana, Um 
King of I^nk&, which is supposed to bo the island of Ceylon and ita capital, aid 
they are subdued by Dosharatha B&mn, the hero of the poom. In the l^nrftfio 
period they are infernal giants, the children of the Rifhi Pulastya, and onemiaa of 
the gods. They are then divided into three classes : — 

1. The slaves of Kuvera, the god of wealth, and guardians of bb treamnaa. 

2. Malevolent imps, whose chief delight is to disturb the pions in thtir 
derotions. 

3. Giants of enormous proportions, inhabiting Karaka, or hell, and bostilo to 
the gods. In the second Manwantara, they are sons of Kashyapa and Khasl. It 
is rather in their Purtnic character that they appear in our poem. X. 23 ; XI. S6; 
XVII. 4; Vifhnu.Purana, p. 160; also Muhbbh&rata, i. OC, 2571. (The naiM 
is commonly derived from rakih^ ' to prcsenre,' because they guard Kuvom'a 
treasures. But 'r) 

RAMA. — This name, belonging exclusively to the Epic period, is girm to 
three personages of considerable historical importance, whose mighty deeds wm 
for them the privilege of being considered incarnations of Yifhnu. The first la 
Parashur&ma, or Bdma of the Axe (parMhu), He is considered as the sixth 
AvatGra of YiKhnu, and belongs to the period of the first struggle between tbo 
Brdhmans and the Kyhatriyas, the hierarchy and tlie government. He cannoti 
therefore, be rightly considered chronologically anterior to the others. He is aaid 
to be the aon of a certain Muni, called Jamadagui ; but aa his mother, Kennkfc, 
wu a lady of the Kfhatriya caste, and as the children follow the casta of tbeir 
mother, he is not, like his father, a Brdhman by birth, although he espoused tbo 
Brdhnian cause, and ttflerwurds himself became a Muni. The legend relates, that 
the priiiceM, his mother, having committed a sin, his father commanded his aona 
to put her to death. All refused, except U&ma, the youngest, who aeiied hia aio 
and felled her to the ground. In reward for thia triumph of duty over feelingi ho 
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receired the gift of iiiTincibility. Afterwards, when Kftrtarirya, King of the 
Ilaiheyae, Tiolated the lawi of hospitality by absconding with the calf of oblation 
belonging to the Muni Jamadagni, to whom he was {Miying a yisit, Parashur&ma 
seized this pretext ; and with his battle-axe, baring no other weapons, extermi- 
naiod the whole race of K^hatriyoii. He was bom at the beginning of the Tretfc 
Tuga (second age). Yifh^a-Pnr&^a, p. 401 $t ieqq. The second is Dasharatha 
K&ma, or R&machandra, the son of Dasharathjt, King of Ayodhyfc (Onde), bom 
at the close of the Tret& Yuga (second age), tie belongs historically to tiie age 
when the Aryan race, already settled in the north, pushed their conquests towards 
the southern part of Uie peninsula, and introduced into those wild districts cirilisa- 
tion and agriculture, which are typified by Shit&. She was the daughter of 
Janakn, King of Mithilb {tee Jonaka), and RCima rccciycd her as a reward for 
his strength in breaking the bow of Maheshwara in that king*s palace. She was 
carried off by R&Ta^a {tee R&kshasas), and the war which ensued for her 
recovery is the subject of VCilmiki's beautiful epic, the Rftm&ya^a. lie is the 
seTcnth Aratftra of Yi^h^u. To him does our poet allude in X. 31. The third 
Lb Balar&ma, or Shrir&ma, the son of Yasudera and Deyaki, but mystically trans- 
ferred from the womb of the latter to that of Yasudeya's other wife, Rohi^i, and 
thus saved from the hands of Kansa {$e$ Krifh^a). He is the playfellow of 
Krishna, and shares his toils and his glory. He is at the same time, as Kfi^h^, 
the eighth Avat&ra of Yi^hnu, though sometimes considered as an incarnation of 
Shc^ha, and bom at the end of the Dwfcpara Tuga (third age). 

RIGYEDA. — ^ich (nom. I^ik) is the name of the first and best-known Yeda, 
though from X. 22, it does not seem to be held in the greatest reverence. It 
chiefly consists of metrical hymns or prayers, called tiiktatf or mantratf addressed 
to the gods of the elements, and each stanza of which is called a fieh, whence the 
name of the whole Yeda. IX. 17. 

RI$HI. —In the Epic period this is merely a name for historical personages, 
distinguished for their piety and wisdom, either by their acts or their writings. 
Three kinds are there distuiguished, Devar^his, or divine Rifhis, such as have 
acquired complete perfection on earth, and have consequently been canonized after 
death,— Rrahmar^his, sagos of the Br&hman caste; and Rfrjaryhis, those of the 
Kfhatriya caste. In the Purk^ic period, the l^ifhis par excellence (sometimes, as 
in X. 25, called Mahar^his, or great Rifhis), are seven primeval personages, bora 
of Brahm&*8 mind, and presiding, under different forms, over each Manwantanu 
The name has, however, a more extended sense, and seven classes are distinguished, 
some of whom are mythological, some not : as follows : — 1. Devarfhis, or divine 
Rifhis, such as N6rada, demigods inhabiting Indra's hoavon. X. 13, 26 ; Yifhyu- 
Purb^a, p. 284. 2. Brahmaryhis, seven in number, of whom Yashifh^ is chief, 
the first instituiors and guardians of divine matters. 3. R&jarfhis, or royil 
Rifhis, kings such as Yishw&mitra, who have turned saints. lY. 2 ; IX. 83. 
4. Paramarf his, supreme IjLifhis, are sometimes merely Maharfhis, or even oommon 
Rifhis, called so out of courtesy. 6. Maharfhis, great l^his, seven in number, 
of whom in X. 26, Bhrigu is called the chief; but the name is also given by 
courtesy to common l^ifhis. X. 2 and 26; XI. 21. 6. Shmtarfhis, l^his who 
possess a thorough knowledge of the Shmta, or traditional writings; and 
7. K(in<^arfhis, who had only a knowledge of part of the Yedas (kd^J, These 
lost two, says Schlegel, only exist in the dictionaries. Y. 26; X. 13; XI. 16; 
XIII. 4 ; Yifhnu-Pur&pa, p. 284, n. 8. (The word is derived from pfA, an old 
Ycdio root meaning * to see.') 
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RtTDRA.— A fpMiM of dcniffod. •I«t«i in Bwabtr, ttrifiMny btlwgiif !• Ik« 
Vrtlic period, and connecUtl with the wonhip of \kyu, or tho wiDd, m ama of tk« 
VmJic triAd. When Shiva roM in the ]nythoIii|;icBl triad, in the plan of Ikia 
deity, u <iiNl of dutrurtiiin, thv nami* Uudra adhrrrd to him, and the Kadran 
were roiuidrriH] u iiifninr niaiiifi-etatiiini of him. ]lrnre Shankara, who U Shiva 
hinui-lf, IS ill X. 23, Kiid to Im tht-ir rliiff. In thr VrihailJranjiaka rpanifhadi, 
that is, murh Ut«-r than tho Vnlic pcriiid, they are uid to ho the ten iital hmtka 
(ptanaj with (he hrart fmmHm»l as eleventh. In Mah&hh. i. GC. 266A, thry 
callvd the Mini of Sthlinu, which ii a name of Shiva. In the I'uriMi they 
aUo ralhtl the chililrrn »( Kaahyopa and Suiahlii. X. 23; XI. IS. 33 ; Vifhna- 
Purkna, p. 121. (ronimimly drri^rd fmrn rw^, * to wi-ep,' whirh, allndinf to ihiw 
aa prnouiricationi of the wind, connected with etorm, may ho ri plained hy tk« 
•ohhing, moaning noise of the wind.) 

SAD!! VA. — A Hom of infvrior di'mifrmlfl, twi-tve in nnmlirr, dwrllini; hctvoM 
heaven uml earth, iN-hiii^iii^ t*! (ho I'liifniiir jN-riiNl, in whuli tli«y apiii.«r aa 
•cm of IMiarma, or rrli);iiiiH duty, ami S^dhyb, lUu^thtiT of hakfha. 'i'hcy 
•com originally to have Ui'n pvnonifiratiuni of torrrd ritce or praycn. and witk 
thvM (hiii* nanin a^rrt*. XI. 22 ; ViYhnii-Purbiia, p. 120. The naino ia fnwid ia 
the Kpic ai^r, aa in Mjhii iii. lU/» ; Muhbldi. i. tiA. 2'»UJ. (The name HgwiAca, m 
an ailjtttivf, * to Iw |irrfi^ii-(l or arriini|>li!»hi-«l/ euth ai sarrrd ritea, etc. , and aa • 
iuhsbintivo mass:., it miiilil Iw u ]HTM>nilica(iiin of mhIi tlmi^.) 

SAIIAUKVA— Thv fifth and yoiinptiit mm\ of t'uiidu. hy hii wife MUrl. or 
DUliiiLlk, liut niyitii Silly U')*iit(eii hy Iia^ra, the ynun^^fr of (he two Aihwinaa. 
II f ia riiUHideml ua the hftu iJrat uf inaaculine lieiiiilv. I. IG. 

8IIAIVYA.— An oily of the l'jlndava^ and Kin»: ..f the Shivit, the Sihaa of 
tlie <iii-tLa. I. 5. ((iijitilr name fmni Slii«i.) Vi«hnu-l*ur&na, p. 441. 

SAM A VKDA.-Rkman i« the name of thr thint Vnia, which in X. 23, ia nIM 
the brat of the ihrre {ite Vi«iU). It apprara tu he lillle mora than a recall of ika 
Rich, (•«# KiKveda), ciMikittinjc of the name hynini, hntkrn up and arraafed w m 
to be chanted dunnf; tlie varioui eipijt4)ry ct^rvnioniea. Thua, while the Rich it 
Hid to Im> in rrfnilar ini'trr, to Ik* rrcitttl aluud, and the Yajufh conaiata chiefly of 
proai*, tti lie inaiidihU niuttrrnl, the Samun cmitAint a certain rhithm, or aMida, 
whirh WBi aun;; to niukic, uiul tho nuinc ia uKi ^m* rally rniployt«l to doaigaalo a 
hymn. X. 36, ('(ilrliriMikc, Mi«c. l-^Mia)*, \u\. i. pp. 21 and 7U. 

S.\NJAY.\ ((itliiTwiM* ralli'«| ttbTalirani, lirin^^ the aim of Gavalfaaa) ~ llo 
waa Siita to Lin^ |ihril.ir!i«litra, and u nn tliii orcmint rhinrn aa the ftcilcr af 
thia iMN-m. Originally sjirun^ fmni a Ilr&liiiiuni m«»tlier ami Kfbatriya falhar 
(ar» Manu, l. II). tin* St'itaa, who oft«*n rtim|WMeil a whole thho, partook of ika 
Icamnl iharactrr nf the llrfilmian and the warlike Irndrnry of the Kfhalriya. At 
the aame timv (liry were ntitlier prii'at nnr anldii-r, hut unilctt the 
of IkjIIi tlirfto ilti<kM'«. I'he SiiUi waa, on the one hand, the 
arrhsi*lii>riBt, and (he hard, attJi hiM tii rai'h fainiU, or even to each fvoal 
and, on the «itlier, hi> iliarii'irrr and f:r«M>m, air«iiiipanyin|^ him ialo ihe baido, 
hut nut himself fiirhlintr- 1 hiis, while his Ur&hman un^in prohibited hia 
his Kihatnya IiIimnI |irriri)(«il hit ntlii'iatinir in any way aa prieal. It ia 
to tinil t*ie twi* ittli'fs he IiUmI uiiiUnI in I'nc |»«-rs«m , hut thia anioa probably 
on»:iiulid in tin iliti wlim liiU- «» t-iiii«tin(l« at war wiih tnbe, whea iba 
iliarmt hi Id a Uukt iiupfitaiit plaLe, aud the LhAiiulccr, like the 4^exot l> U 
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from his proximity to hia warrior master, reached a great intimaoy with him. 
There is some indication of this in the story of Nala. See Bomoiif , BhftgaTata- 
Pur&^a, Tol. i. Preface, pp. 26 to 31 ; BhagaTad-Qitfc, I. 1, 2, 24, 47 ; II. 1, 9 ; 
XI. 9, 35, 60 ; XVIII. 74. 

SANKIITA. — The first and principal of the six philosophical schools of India, 
and supposed to he founded hy Kapila. Its character is thoroughly explained in 
the Inlrodueiimtt Ch. III. It is commonly divided into three classes: — 1. The 
pure S&nkhya, which, if it admits, does not mention, a deity or Supreme Being, 
but considers the material essence aa the plastie principle of all things, and if 
therefore called nirithwaroy or atheistical. Its text-books are the ' S&nkhya- 
pravachona/ and the ' Tattwa Sam6sa,' both attributed to Kapila himself, and the 
' S&nkhya-k&rik(i,' to his disciple Fshwara Efifh^ Asuri and Panchashikha are 
also mentioned as the earliest followers of this system. 2. The Toga system, 
called acAhwara, or theistical, founded by Patanjidi, whose Yoga-siStras are its 
toxt-book, and followed by the author of the BhagaTad-Glt&. 3. The Purl^do 
school, a corrupt mixture of the other two. (Xi7., 'rational,' from eankhpd, 
* reasoning, computation.') II. 39 ; Y. 4, 6 ; XYIII. 18. 

SATYAKI (otherwise ga11c4 Yuyudli&na, q.v,), — A warrior in the P&i^^iiT* 
army, son of Satyaka, and charioteer to Kfivh^a. He is called a Shaineya prince, 
from Shini, the ancestor of Satyaka. I. 17. (Patronymic from Satyaka.) 

8AUMADATTL— A warrior allied to the Kuru faction, son of Somadatta, King 
of the B&hikas, but also called (in Yifhvu-Pur&i^a, p. 469) a son of Bfchlika. The 
Buhikas comprehend the different nations of the Panj&b from the Sutlej to the 
Indus. The B&hlikas or Y&hUkas, on the other hand, are considered to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh, whose country is said in the Mahfcbh&rata to be 
famous for its horses — a reputation still preserred to the neighbouring prorince of 
Bnkhnra. I. 8; Yifh^u-Purft^n, pp. 469, 189, n. 60; Moh&bh&rata, ri. 61, 
2103-10. (Patronymic from Somadatta.) 

SnANKARA. — A name of Shira, particularly as chief of the Rudras. X. 23. 
(Tho word is composed of fAam, a Yedic word meaning * happincn,' and ifcar«, 
' causing,* and has the same meaning aa Shira, liz. * fortunate.') 

SHIKHANpiN.—An ally and general of the P&^^aTa party, who wis 
originally a girl, but was transformed into a boy by a certain Yakfha. I. 17. 
(Tho name means, * wearing the Shikhav^A*' which consists of three or fiye locki 
of hair in a circular patch on each side of the head, left at the tonsure of children's 
heads, especially of the Kfhatriya caste.) 

Slllir (or linkfhmi). — The wife of Yi^hpu, and goddess of beauty and fortune. 
She belongs chiefly to tho Purb^ic period, is said to be daughter of the Muni 
Blirigu by Khy&ti» goddess of fame, and is in OTerything the coonterpart of 
Yifhnu. X. 34 ; XYIII. 78 ; Yiyhvu-Purdva, p. 60. 

SIDDHA.— A species of demigod, apparently belonging to the Pnri^io age. 
They would seem originally to haTO been only mortals canonixed after death ; bat 
this character is lost sight of in the Purlk^aa. They are there said to number 
88,000, beihg sons of Atri, one of the Praj&patii, dwelling in that part of the sky 
situate between Nagavithi (Aries and Taurus, or the Milky Way) and Saptarfld 
(Ursa Major). They are chaste and free from mortal passions, etc.; thoroughly 
acquainted with the Yedas ; and existing until the diMolntion of the world at tibia 
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end of BrahmCi's Kalpa. In X. 26, EftpiU is a«igned « place among them, hot 
he ii the only man, as far as we know, to whom this priyilege was aceorded. 
X. 26; XI. 21, 22, 36; Yi^hi^a-Pnr&^a, p. 227. (The naiiie,aa an •djectiv«» 
signifies * perfect.') 

8EANDA (otherwise Kum&ra or ECtrtikeya).— The god of war, lanliBg among 
the inferior deities, and belonging chieflj to the Par&yio period. He is called con 
of Shambhu or Shira, or again of Agni. Shira being the personiflcation of Um 
dettruetivi power of the Supreme Being, and Agni, < fire/ being also deiliuo 
Uto, the affiliation of war upon them is no matter of wonder or ereii enqtiiry. Hn 
is the son of Shiya and Umfr, that is, of ftre and water, the ess enc e a of strtBgth, 
and is called K&rtikeya from being brought np by the Kptikas or Fleiadaa. Likn 
the Roman Mars, he is also the god of the year. "X. 24 ; Rimfcy. i. S8, 39. 

SUBIIADRA.— Sister of Kpfh^a, wife of Arjuna, and father of Abhimanjn 
or Saubliadra, whoso son was Parlkyhit, the lost Kuni sotoroign, who waa reign- 
ing, says the Yifhnu-rurii^a, at the time when tlie Yyftsa compiled the Pnrfc^^as 
•~a date which, if it allude to some more ancient lost works sapposed to havn 
existed under that name, is very pocsible ; but quite the contrary, if referanca bn 
made to the works still extant under that title. I. 6, 18. (From tii, *wdl/ and 
hhadrOf * propitious.') 

SURA.— Tliis is a name for tlie Sun, and in tho Yedie period for a clam of 
beings connected with the Day-god, or personifications of him under diffareni 
aspect*. In the Epic period it is a general name for all the inferior daitiai, aneh 
as Indra. In the Purbnic, it designates a class of inferior deities, who inhalntod 
Swarga and composed tho armies which Indra led against tlio Asuras. IX. 20. 

ncnCnnAinSIIRAYAS.— Indra*8 charger, the chief of horses, who fad on 
ambrosia. He was one of the fourteen articles produced at the chuiniiig of thn 
ocean by the Gods and Daityas, and belongs exclusiTely to the Pnri^ie period. 

X. 27; Yifh^u-PurCu^a, p. 163, p. 78 note. (A compound of iwA«AAait, 'up, on 
high,' and thmwas, * an ear ;' meaning * haring his ears always pricked up/ aa n 
sign of his high mettle.) 

USIIANAS (or Shukra).— The planet Yenus, or iU regent As the latter, U 
belongs to the Pur&^ic period, and is considered as a son of KstI, the preceptor 
of the Asuras, said to haye composed a code of law, mentioned with that of 
Yphupati, and is himself teacher of the Daityas. His car is drawn by tan aaith* 
bom horses, each of a different colour. X. 37 ; Yifhnu-PuHiva, p. 239. Aa » 
mythological person he is son of the Uifthi Bhngu. (Derired from ta, a root of 
the first clais, moaning *to shine' (I^at. wrtr€)f found in Rig-Tcda, i. 118, t. 7, 
from which uthatt tho dawn, is derived.) 

U$ JIM A PA. — A name for tho manes, the shades of the dead. Boa Pilri. 

XI. 22. (The name is derived from vfhman, * heat,' and pd, * to drink,' here naed 
in the general sense of ' devour.' The allusion is probably to the belief (p. Mann, 
iii. 237), that the shades of dead relations attended at the meals of the liring, aa 
lung u the dishes served remained hot, and were eaten in silence. The schuliaat 
thinks it refers to tho fact that the manse snuffed up the warm steam that pro- 
ceeded from the hot dishoi.) 

UTTAMAUJAS.— A warrior allied to the P&^davas. I. 6. (From aftei 
* utmost/ and ojat, * strength; ' * of extreme strength.') 
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VATNATEYA. — A name of Oani^a, ihe sacred bird and Tehicle of Yifhya; 
king of tlio whole foatkorod race, and inTetorate enemy of the aerpents, who art 
subject to him. He is otherwise called Supar^a, ' Uie well-winged/ and the 
Purfi^as explain his name by making him the son of the Moni Kashyapa and one 
of the nnmorotifl daughters of Dakyha, called Vinat4, from whom Yainateya is 
therefore deemed a matronymio. X. 30. 

YAISnWANARA.— An ancient name of Agni, the god of fire, by whieh he ia 
invoked in the hymns 59 and 98 of the ^ig-reda^ XY. 14. 

YARUNA. — The god of the ocean and waters, belonging to all three periods. 
The regent of the west, and lord of punishment. His Tehiole is the Makara, on 
which he rides through the waters. X. 29 ; XI. 89. 

YASAYA.— A name of Indra. X. 22. 

YASU. — A class of eight semi-divine beings, personifications of natural pheno* 
mcna, belonging to the Yedic period, and intimately connected with the worship 
of the Sun. They are attendants on their chieftain, Agni, or P&raka, personified 
fire. Their names are differently given in different places, but the beet reading 
seems to be Ahar (day), Dhruva (the polar star), Soina (the moon), DhaTa (fire), 
Anila (wind), Anala (fire), Praty&fha (daybreak), and Prabh(isa (twilight), all of 
whicli, with the exception of wind, are connected with the idea of light. X. 2S; 
XI. 6, 22 ; Yifh^u-PurM, pp. 119, 120, 163. 

YASUKI. — Chief of a species of serpents called Sarpa, belonging to the 
Purbi^ic period, and said to be one thousand in number, uid sons of Kashy^a 
and KadrO. v. Nkga. X. 28 ; Yifh^u-Purftfat pp. 149, 153. 

YASUDEYA. — A name properly belonging to Efivh^a, but usurped sometunes 
by Yifh^u. It is a patronymic from Kpfh^a's father, Yasudeva, who was one of 
tlio ten sons of 8h6ra, a prince of Uie Tftdavas, an important Aryan tribe, and 
Mdriflifi, acoonling to the Purfivins, and who with his wife Dofakl burnt himMll 
on Krifhvas funeral pile. YII. 19; X. 37; XI. 60; XYIII. 74; Yifh^n- 
Purlipa, p. 502. (A patronymic.) Set Kriyhpa. 

YATU.— One of the elementary deities belonging to the Yedic, and eren to 
the Ante- Yedic period, the personification of the air and wind, and the second 
person both in the pure elementary triad (sun, air, and rain), and also in the 
Yedic triad (fire, air, and sun). Ue is regent of the north-west quarter and chief 
of the Oandharbas, who were the beings which peopled the atmosphere. In tiit 
Epic and Purftnic periods he plays a very unimportant part as one of the inferior 
doitteii. XI. 39. (Derived from rrf, * to blow.*) 

YEDA. — Literally means knowledge or science: but in the primitive ages was 
a name given only to theological knowledge, the science aoqidred and imparted 
by the priests. Later it was extended to other sciences, such as medicine, aiMl we 
have a number of these called Upavedas, secondary sdenees. In its earliest nse, 
then, it was more especially applied to certain works of the most ancient date, 
which at one period, and for a long time, constitoted the only authorities for 
religious and civil law, which the Aryan race possessed. Tlieir undeniable an- 
tiquity, attested by the very Unguage in which they are compoeed, won for them 
the reputation of having been originally delivered to man by BrahmCi himself, 
and the hymns are said to have been inscribed on dry leaves, which were oolleeted 
and compiled by the Yyftaa, Kplh^a Dwaip4yana, uid that given to the world im 
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their well-known form. Originally, and, a« it aoema, eren up to tho date of mv 
poem, three Yedas only exiated, the Rich, the Ytyufh^ and the Sdmmn. Thm 
Atharvan was a much later addition, probably compoeed after the fint stnigglo 
between the Briihmans and Kfhatriyas, with the latter of whom it is chiefly 
occupied. The Rich conttists of metrical hymna or prayeri, termed 86ktaa or 
Mantras, each stanza of which ia called a fieh, and addreawd to the elemente 
personified. These hymns were recited aloud at the diTeri eeromonieB, uid tho 
9-ig-Teda is thus considered to constitute the laudatory part of worahip. Tho 
Yajufh is in measured and poetical prose, and contains prayers and in Toeati o — 
nsod at the consecration of the sacrificial irictims and utensils. The Ikhmmm con* 
tains hymns to be chanted at yarious expiatory ceremoniea. Each Veda e oa sie le 
of two parts, the Mantra or Sanhit&, and the Br&hmana. The former ia tho 
collection ftanhitdj of Mtmt or hymns, probably of the date of twelve or thirteoa 
centuries b.o., though tlie separate hymna are possibly still older. The Utter 
contains tho rules for the application and use of tlio Mantras at, and for the per- 
formance of, the particular religious ceremonies, with remarks on their origin, 
and dating scTcn or eight centuries B.C. For a more ample aoeount, we moat 
refer the reader to Colebrooke's Miie. Euaya^ toI. i. and Weber*s (7«s«Ai#Al0 itr 
Indi$ehtn Literatur, Berlin, 1863. (From vid, * know.*) II. 42, 46, 46; Til. 8 ; 
VIII. 11; X. 22,42; XI. 48, 63; XV. 1,16; XVII. 23. 

VIEARNA.— The third of the one hundred sons of King Dhrittr&fhtro» and 
eonsequently of the Kuru party. I. 8. (The name means ' earleaa.*) 

VIRATA.— A King of the Matsyas (Dinajpur and Rangpur), and an aHy and 
general of the P&ndavas. It is also tho nanio of nn inland fteople inhabiting tho 
modem Boror. I. 4, 17; Muhdbh. iv. 1, 16, etc. (A Trtiknt form of fin/^A/ro, 
' kingdomless.') 

VI$n.NU.— 1. One and the chief of the Adityos. X. 21. (Srf Aditya.) 2. Tho 
aecond person of the mythological triad, and the personification in the Pwi^io 
period of the preservative or protectiye nature of the Supreme Being. This 
character of guardian is particularly exemplified in the ten AratAras, or deaeeata, 
which this deity is supposed to make to earth in different ages of the world, hot 
generally with the object of preserving either the unircrse or mankind from tho 
power of the evil spirits, or of aiding his own religion and his own people, tho 
Aryan roco, to gain a firm footing upon earth, or to cxlrirnto them from sarround* 
ing dinicultios. These Avatbras are goiicrttlly considered os direct emanatioBO 
only from Vifhnu ; but in that of Krifh^a, the God himself is actually incarnate. 
They belong purely to tho Purbnic age, and if I may be allowed to baxard • 
aomcwhat premature opinion, I should conceive that the idea of an incamotieo 
generally, and many of the single Avat&ras thems(>lves, owed their origin to Iho 
land of the Bible, but whether before or after the Christian era is a qneatioa 
which I am not in a position to anvwcr, though there are, undoubtedly, many 
points of resemblance between Kpfhiia and our Saviour. At the same time, it ia 
quite possible for such a story u that of the first Avatkra to have been handed 
down bjr remote tradition from the time of Noah himself, without any commnnien- 
tion with Judna, and the discoveries of like traditions among distant races, who 
could have had no such connection, would seem to confirm the possibility. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that in whatever light the Avat&ras two, three, four, and 
five bo regarded, whether us rcmiiiints of traditions of actual ovcnts, thus dis- 
torted ; or as puro invontions of tlio Purdnic mythologtsts, thu Avutdrus six, soven, 
eight, and nine, most indubitably refer to historical events, the principal acton ia 
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which, whatoTer may hnro bcon ihoir namaf or their families, were flntlj the 
heroes ipokon of by father to son, on aooount of their deodf ; and then, when the 
idea of ATat&ras woe once atarted, were conaidered at ineamationa of the deity. 
Laatly, the tenth ATat6ra, yet to come, aaTouri Tory atrongly of the prophecies of 
the Apocalypeo. The ton Avat4rai are as follows ; — 

1. iTalfyff, the Fish.— In the Satya Tngm, or first age. While Brahmfc was 
reposing after many ages, the demon HayagrWa stole away the Yedas 
(typical of the diminution of religion before the flood). Satyairata (Noah) 
was making his ablutions in the rirer Kritamfcla, when a little fish 
approached him, and being taken up by him, grew to so great a sise thai 
he placed it in the sea. It then addressed Satyairata thos: — * In seren 
days the world will be deloged ; I will, howerer, send thee a large ressel 
(the ark), which then most enter, taking all the medicinal plants and 
kinds of grain, the seyen Rifhis, and pairs of all animals.' Satyairata 
obeyed these injunctions, and attached the ark, by means of a serpent, to 
a huge glittering fish with an enormous horn, the ATat&ra of Viibpo. 
The god then slew the demon, and SatyaTrata became Manu YaiTaswala, 
the first man and lawgiyer. (6Sm Manu.) 

2. JTariMtf, the Tortoise. — In the Satya Tuga. The gods, being aware of 
their mortality, desired to discoTor some elixir which would make them 
immortal. To this end. Mount Mem (or, as others say, Mandara) was 
cast into the great ocean. Vifh^u then plunged in, in the form of t 
tortoise, and supported on his back the mountain, round which the 
serpent-king VUuki was coiled, so that the gods, seising his head, and 
the demons, his tail, twirled the mountain round till they had churned 
the ocean, out of which was then produced the am fits, or ambrosia, and 
thirteen other articles. If this story hate any historical allusion, it is 
prolmbly to the introduction of the arts of cirilitation among the Aryaa 
people. 

8. Vardkm, the Boar.— In the Satya Tuga. The demon Hira^yfckfha had 
carried off the earth to the bottom of the great ooean, and Yifh^n 
assuming this form, dired down and rescued it, after a contest of one 
thousand years. 

4. JVifrattfiU, the Man-lion.— In the Satya Tuga. The demon Hira^js- 
kashipu troubled the earth and proToked Yifhpu by his impious pride. 
The god, therefore, came out of a column in this form and destroyed him. 
If this hare any historical allusion, it if probably to the introduetioa of 
the finer arts among the Aryan race. 

6. Vdmann, the Dwarf.— In the Tret4 Tuga, or second age. The demoft 
Bali had gained poosession of the triple world — heaTon, earth, and hell, 
and the gods knew not how to recorer it Yifh^u appeared before hiM 
in the person of a very diminutiTe dwarf, and asked as a boon as mneh 
land as he could pace in three steps. Bali, laughing at the ridiculooi 
request, granted it at once, and YifhQU expanding, grew large enough lo 
step oTor the three worids, but kindly left Vk\kltif or hell, the third, 
to Bali. 

6. r»rathmxliM, lUma of the Axe.— In the Treti Tuga. This refen to the 
period of the fini struggle between tiit Church and State. (6W Rfcma.) 
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7. BdmMehatuim, or Dathantha Rima. — In the Treti Toga. Th« conteil 
between the Aryans and the Aborigines in the louih of the paninania, 
and the introduction of agriculture and ci? ilization. (6W Rima.) 

8. BaiardmM, or Shrf RCima, and Jrfi>A9«, in the Dw&para Tnga, or third 
ago. — The contest between the Aryans in the north-west and the Abori- 
gines of the interior, and the settling of the Aryan race in India. (iSat 
R&ma Mild Kp^htin.) 

9. Bttddhut the celebrated Reformer, at the end of the Dwbpara, and the 
beginning of the Kali, or present Tuga. Yifh^^n ii supposed by tha 
enemies of Buddhism to hare become incarnate in his person, lA ordor to 
confound the Daityas (that is, the Aborigines, now the lower d aw ea ) , 
who, by their detoUonal asceticism, were becoming too powerful. It ia 
the period of the struggle against the tyranny of Uio priesthood. 

10. Kalkin. — Seated on a whito hone, the deity will descend towards iho 
close of the Kali Yuga, the present and last age, and will destroy tho 
universe. 

It has been remarked of the first four incarnations that they present a regolsir 
progreuion of creation. Tlie first is aqueous, the second amphibiooa, the third 
terraneous, the fourth the perfect, king of all animals. The first three animnla 
are remarkable for their fecundity. During the periods of the temporary annihiln* 
tion of the uniTcrse at the end of each Kalpa, Vifhnu sleeps on the waters, lying 
upon the serpent-king Shuf ha. Bnihm& is suid to hate sprung from a lotos which 
grew from his navol. His wife is I«ak;^hmi ; his tehiclo Qaruf.la {ae$ Vainateya). 
(The name is commonly derived from with, ' to outer, to |»erTade,' alloding to 
Vifh^u, when identified with the Supreme Being, pervading all things ; but thu 
is evidently a Purft^ic explanation. I^oasen proposes as the derivation the root ot, 
second class, ' to watch, guard, preserve,' with the aflix mm, alluding to the doity^ 
as personification of the preservative character of the Supreme Being. Thio 
character of Yifh^u is almost as late an one as the other. Hii original natoro 
must be discovered before we can give a true derivation.) XI. 24, 30. 

YISIIWA.— A class of semi-divine beings, belonginf^ to the Vedie period of 
mythology. The name signifies ' all/ and as the saerifico offbrod to them ia eallod 
vnithwaJiTa, or thot of * oil the Q<m1s/ it is evident that the name was originally 
meant to include all the deities of minor importance. This idea is oonfimed in 
some degree by their position in the Vedas, where they are invoked in the sanao 
hymns as the Vinlic triad and the deitiee of a like importance, such as Mitro, 
Saraswati, and the Avhwinau. Among these inferior deities, at an early period 
of mythology, before the deification of many abstract ideas, the manes of aneestors, 
and canuuiied heroes, would undoubtedly play an important part, and the modo 
of sacrifice u* the Viahwas i\>ns«*«)ueiitly liei-amo that of the dcail, viz. Shriddhna^ 
and the daily ofTerin^r* uf hou^ieholdem. Thus they seem t4) correspond prettj 
nearly to the All-Saints and All-SouU» with whii-h a long Romish liturgy will 
often wind up ; in short, a convenient term which included all the #lMtf«rs«. Ia 
the lhirb|iic period they Warns a regularly organised class of demigods, eon- 
sidered to number ten or twehe, the sttns of Yams, the gi»d of justice, or Dharma, 
relii^iuua duty , and Vishwb, the daughter of Dak^ha ; and their names are given 
as Kratu and Uak^ha (names of Tilfis or Traj ii|Mti») ; Pururavas, Kuni, and 
Madrava ^names of founders of tribes or families^ ; and the following five names 
of abstract ideas, K&ma (love), Satya (tnith), Dhriti (constancy), VasQ (wealth). 
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K&la (time). From this it would seem that these ten were onlj r6pr««entatiTef 
chosen from a much greater number, as two Pitpi for all the Pitiis; three 
ancestors of tribes for idl such ; and fire of the principal abstract ideas. XI. 22; 
Vifhnu-Pur&^a, pp. 119, 326; Manu, iiL 121. 

YIVASWAT.— A name of the Sun, and father of Yaivaswata Manu. lY. 1, 4. 

YRinASPATI.—The planet Jupiter. In the Pnr&vic age he is the regent of 
that planet, son of the Pitri Angiras, and tutor and chaplain of the Deities. His 
car is drawn by eight pale horses. There is a storj about his wife Tfrrfc (star), 
being carried off by Soma (the moon). X. 24. (Commonly derived from Pfihmi, 
* great,' and jnUiy * lord, master.' Lassen oonsiders the first pari to be a genitiT* 
of some obsolete word rftA, which he suspects to mean 'air;* just as vdehaa in 
Y&chospati, and dipat in Di? aspati, are genitiTes of dip and fdch,) 

YRIIIATSAMAN, — The groat S6man hymn, some part (it is not known 
which) of * the S&maveda.' X. 36. ( Vfihat, great, and tdman^ a hymn of the 
S&maveda.) 

YRI^HNI. — 1. Son of Madhu, belongin|f to the family of Tadn, and ancestor 
of Krishna, who is therefore called Y&rfh^eya, * the descendant of Ypfh^i.' 
I. 41 ; III. 30. 2. Tho tribe of which this king was tho founder, probably the 
same as the Mftdhayas and YfcdaTas. X. 37 ; Yifh9U-Pur(^u^ p. 418. 

YYASA. — This is not a proper name, but a title, meaning * the compiler,' and 
it is giyen to a personage in the Epic period, who is said to hare compiled th« 
Yedas. There is no reason for doubting the actual existence of such a person, and 
the name given him is Krif h^a Dwaip&yana (deriTed, says the Yifhyu-Purfrpa, 
from dwipa, < an island,' because he was bom on an island in the Ganges). It is 
the plan of the Purft^ic period to multiply or systematize all that tradition has 
handed down from the preceding periods, and accordingly we find mention made 
of twenty -eight Yyfuuis, who arc incarnations of Nfirftya^a or Brahmfc, and 
descend to earth at divers periods to arrange and promulgate the Yedas. Of these, 
Krishna Dwaiplkyana was the last and most celebrated. To him accordingly do 
modest writers, unwilling to hand down their own names to posterity, at^bute 
the composition of their works, and in consequence, compositions of such different 
dates as the Mah&bhftrata, with its episode, the Bhagavad-GitA ; the Yed&nta, 
the greater number of the Pur6^^, and a grammar, are all ascribed to him. 
It is, however, quite pocsible, that in many works, where simply the Yyftsa is 
mentioned without the addition of the name Krifhpa Dwaipftyana, the allusion 
may be to the actual author of the work, the word being taken in its most general 
sonso of ' compiler, arranger,' In tho PuHt^as he if said to have been the son of 
Por&sliara, tho Muni, in whose mouth the Yif h^u-Pur&va is related, by Satyavatf , 
before her marriage to Shantanu, the father of Bhfyhma and Yicbitnvirya, and 
when the latter died without issue, the Yybsa married his widows AmbA and 
Ambalik&, who then gave birth to Dhfiiar&fh^ra and PA^^u. Sm BhifhmA. 
X. 13, 37; XYIII. 76; Yifhvu-Pur&^a, p. 276, ete. (From tyof, « vi + m, 
' to arrange, compile.') 

YADIJ. — Eldest son of Yay&ti, fifth King of the lunar dynasty, and founder 
of that tribe into which Kfifhya was bom, on which account the god is called 
Y&dava, the son of Yadu. The kingdom called Yadu is on the west of the 
Yamun(i (Jumna) river, about MathurA and YiindCivan ; but the Yifh^u-PurApa 
(p. 416) ridiculously pretends that YayAti gave his son the Dakfhi^ or Dekhan, 
as his portion. XI. 41 ; Yi^h^u-PorA^a, pp. 416, 418. 
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TAJUrVisDA.— The Mcond of the three Yedis ezistiiif at the pviod of o«r 
poem. It chioflj coniiiU of measured and poetical proae, and of prajera and 
iDTocationa applicable to the conaecration of lacrificial Tietims and otennla. It it 
diTidcd into two parts, tlie White and the Black Yajufh. The fomer is called 
Yfrjasanoyi, and is ascribed to Yiijnatalkya, to whom it was eommiinicatad by 
the sun in the form of a horse. The latter is called Taittirija, and is aaerilMd to 
Yaishamp&yana. IX. 17; Colebrooke*s Misc. Essays, toI. i. p. 66, ate. (Said 
to be derivod from yaj\ * to sacrifice/ this part of the Vedas treating mora par- 
ticularly of offerings.) 

TAK^IIA. — ^A species of demon, belonging to the l^ie and Pliriivie perioda, 
and in tlie latter said to be the sons of Pulastya and Pulaha, and guardians of tbo 
treasures of Eufera, the god of wealth. In the creation of the p rese n t Man* 
wantara, tliey are the sons of Kashyapa and Khas4. X. 23 ; XI. 22; XVII. 4 ; 
Vivbpu-ruraoa, p. 160; Mah&bh. i. 60, 2672. (Said to bo from yaM, « lo 
▼enorate.') Comp. Jtakthasa, 

YAMA. — In the Epic period this deity is the personification of lawfol pvBiah* 
ment, and as such identified with death. In the Purftipio period, he if the son of 
Surya, or Vivaswat, the Sun, and consequently brother of Yaifaswata Mann. Hia 
mother is said to be Sanjnb, or Conscience. lie is represented as king of jualiea, 
proirided with a cord or noose as executioner, and presides orer the twenty-oigbi 
(or more) Narakas, places of future punishment for the dirers kinds of offenoea. 
Yamapura, the city of Yama, is his residence, and thither the soul departs altar 
death, and receiving its sentence from Yama, either mounts to Swarga, tha 
material hoayon, descends to one of the Norakos, or is bom again on earth in tlia 
body either of men, beasts, or regetables, etc., according to its offences. X. 29 ; 
XI. 30; Yi^hnu-Pur&^a, pp. 163, 207, 266. (Prom y«M, * to rsstrain/ aa 
restraining mortab from evil by the fear of punishment S^ Nala, it. 10.) 

YUDIIAMANYIJ.— A warrior, allied to the Vk^ru. 1. 6. (IJt 'one who 
is enthusiastic in the fight.' From ^hd, instr. case of yudA, * a battb/ and 
Manyu, ' anger.') 

YUDIII9IITIIIRA.~The eldest of the five sons of Vindu, mystically begoUoi 
in his mother Kunti by Yama or Dharma, the god of justice, and therefort 
remarkable for his equity, and called Dharmarftja, king of justice. lie was King 
of Indraprastha, ancient Delhi. I. 16. Set Pkn^u. (From fudkt, loc. eaia of 
yiMfA, * battle,' and ttJkirm, * firm ;' * unflinching in the fight.*) 

YUYUnnANA.— A warrior, allied to the Pb^^Ta faction, son of Satyaka, 
and therefore called Sbtyaki fq. e.y. Also called Shaineya from his aneesUir 
Shini, wlio was grandfather of Yrifhni. lie thus belongs to the Yada tribo. 
I. 4; Yifhnu-Puru^a, p. 436. (The word is the pros, part &taiane-padam of 
ifudM, * to fight,* formed os if it belonged to the third, instead of tba fourth, 
of Terbs.) 
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A (tbe letter), 72 " 

Acniirya, 2 * 

Action (its nature), 14 " 22 " 38 »»•>» 

39 »» 116 « 116 » 119 " 
AdhibhOta, 66 ^ 
AdhidaiTa, 66 * 
Adliiyajna, 67 * 
AdliyfUmnn, 66 ^ 
Adhyfcyna (clinptcn), 8 *• 
Ages (Vuga), 30 • 69 •• 
Aerohaya^a (the month), 73 •• 
Ahank&ra, 61 > 89 ^^ 
Air, 63 ' 

Akfrsha, 62 ^^ 63 ^ 
Akshara, 23 i* 47 *( 
Ambrosia (Amrita), 36 ^ 86 >• 
Andtmaya, 17 ** 
Apnifhunn, 106 * 
Arjiiiia, 4 " 
Asnd, 06 M 
Ascetic, 49 •• 

AshwntUia (sacred flg-troe), 71 *• 100 * 
Aster isms (lunar), 71 *• 
Astikya, 121 « 
Asura, 63 '* 
Asuri Sampad, 106 > 
Atha (the conjunction), 86 *^ 
Atheism, 107 * 
Atirichyate, 14 " 
Atman, 43 * 47 *^ 89 » 
Attributes of the Supreme fieinr. 
76 »•»• 77 »«•" 

Atyartham, 63 >* 
Avasha, 60 *' 
Avat&ras of Yiyh^u, 80 • 
Aryakto, 61 * 84 > 88 " 
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BrK^firCiyaoa, 88 • 
Bndh, 118 >i 
Bandhu, 44 " 
Banners, 4 ** 
Banyan- tree, 100 * 



Being (Supreme), 1 > 66 > 62 • 63 • 
64 "**-«» 66 ••^ 84 1 90«>-«i 
Qltt.ic 99 » i04Si-» 124 •M26" 

Bhaffarad-Oftft. 81 » 87 ^ 

BhalUhya (kind of food), 103 •• 

Bh&»hfe; 18 »> ' 

BhaTftn, 2 >> 

Bhifhma, 2 " 

Bhojya (kind of food), 104 •• 

Bhdta, 71 «• 111 * 

Body, 39 " 

Bonds of action, 14 >* 

Brahma (neuter), 23 >* 66 > 

BrahmCi (the deiU), 28 " 80 

-* • • -^ (iafpa), 



Brahm&'i Day (Kalpa 
Brahmach&rin, 46 » 
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Brahmaloka, 42 » 48 ^ 

Brmhmasdtras, 88 * 

Buddhi (intellect), 16 *• 61 > 89 i> 

Caste, 7 »• 13 "^ 26 " 31 " 
Change of metro, 77 >» 
Chapter! (Adhylkyas), 8 ^ 
Character (natural), 49 ^ 62 >**>* 
Chhandas, 88 » 

Chofhp (kind of food), 104 «• 111 • 
City with nine gates (the body), 89 •» 
Conch-ihells. 3 >• '' 

Cosmology of the Sinkhya-fTstam. 88 " 
Cow of plenty, 23 " 
Creation, 63 * 

DaiTf Sampad, 106 > 

Day (Brahmft'a), 69 >• 

Dead (tha worahip of the). 7 m 

Deities, 121 ♦• 

Destnietion of caste, 7 m 

Derotee. 49 «•-«> 

Dharmakfhetra, 1 > 

Digestion, 103 >* 

Discus (Krifhpa'e), 77 " 

Dispositions (natural), 49 ^ 62 i*-i« 

Diruion of the BhagtTad-Git&, 87 ^ 
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Doftb, 1 • 

Drtupadl, 2 • 

Dutiet of CMtM, 13 *^ 31 " 

Duty, 122 " 

Dwandwa (luitiirtl oppotttM), 16 ** 

Dw&para (age), 69 i* 

Dwefhja, 44 ** 

Dwija (twice-born), 2 ** 

£. 
Earth, 62 >& 
Elementa, 88 " 
Emancipation (final), 20 ** 41 * 60 ** 

61 « 93 »• 122 *» 123 *• 
Emotiona (human), 86 * 
EtemallT paat (purM)f 12 >• 68 • 
Ether (bkftaha), 62 ><> 68 ^ 
Evam (the adverb), 32 >• 
Ezbtenoe (real), 11 >• 

P. 
Faith, 36 «* 64 *• 
Family, 7 *• 
Ficua Heligioea, or Fig-tree (tacred), 

71 » 100 » 
Final Emancipation (u$ Emancipation) 
Flogs, 4 *i 
Food, 103 •• HI • 
Future aUte, 100 > 

O. 
Gandhanraloka, 42 >0 48 «• 
Gatopr&na, 69 ^^ 
Ohee, 33 m 
Gifti. 113, »• « 
Gu^kkefha, 3 *• 

Gn^ma (the three qualitiea), 16 «* 26 *> 
63 ** 96 * 96 *-** 98 *^** 99 " 
Gum, 2 • 9 « 81 « 

H. 
HanU (inceptife), 70 *« 
Ilaitin&pura, 1 ' 

Heart, 22 w 61 » 68 " 71 " 89 » 
Hemanta (season), 73 *^ 
Ilindii year. 73 *«■»» 
Uriyhikesha, 3 >• 
Hrit (the heart), 68 *« 
Ilymns of the Vudas, 101 « 

I. 
Idam (pronoun), 62 > 82 '^"^ 
Immortality, 11 >* 
Individuality of soul, 88 * 
Indra'a cow, 23 »> 
IndraJokii, 42 *• 48 «• 
Iiidriya (Mnsct), 22 * 89 >' 
Indn)uguchBni, 8U ^' 
lutmitv, 48 ** 



InaignU of Kpyh^n* 77 " 
Int^polation, 87 ' 

J. 

Janaka (the saint), 24 » 

Janbrdana (Vifh^a), 6 ** 

Jtti, 7 *• 

Jivanmukti, 20 " 41 «• 12J«» l» * 

Jn&na (knowledge), 44 ■• M * 

Jn(tnatapas, 30 " 

Jn&nayoga, 92 ^ 

Jumna (the river Yammii), 1 * 

K. 
Kali (age), 69 » 
Kalpa (Brahmfc'a da/), 69 » 
K&mahaituka, 107 ^-'* 
Kapila (the philosopher)* 7S ^ 
Karmabandbia, 14 " 
Karme^^riya, 22 • 89 " 
Kavi, 32 *^ 

Knowledge (apiritnal), 116 '^ 
KHfh^, 77 »' 99 »• 104 » 124 «-*• 

126 •• 
Krita age, 69 >• 
Kritsna, 124 •• 
Kfhara, 23 *• 
Kfhetra (the body), 87 * 
Kyhulmjua(thosoul), 87 ' 
Kulu (fiiiuily), 7 ** 
Kuru, 36 »* 
Kurukfhetra, 1 * 
Kusha-grass, 46 '* 
Ku(asUia, 47 ** 

L. 
Lehya (kind of food), 104 « 
Life, 102 »• 122 " 
Linga-sharira, 60 ** 
Lokas (divisions of the nnivene)* 48 ** 

97 »• 
Lunar asterisms, 71 ** 

H. 

Mah&bh6U, 61 * 89 " 

Maharyhis, 68 « 

Mahbtmya, 76 ' 

Mah&yuga, 69 >• 

Manas (the heart, ate.), tt » 61 » 

68 »* 71 " 89 » 
M&rgashiryha (the month), 73 ** 
Material essence, 60* 61 «-« 88 " 91»« 
Matter, 27 * 87 > » 90 >• 
Mayfc, 11 ** 30 * 62 " 
Metre (change of), 77 ^ 
Months (Hindik), 73 •> 
Mortification of the flesh, 30 * 111 *-« 
Mukhc (used OS a pronoun), 36 ** 
Mukti (emancipation), 20 ** 41 ** 
Mulupradhbiia, 61 ' 
Muni (ascetic), 18 •< 44 >« 
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N. 

NnmnKkritwd (form of pariicipio), 80 ** 
Nnrnkn, 7 »» 

Natural oppositos (dwtndwa), 64 ** 
Nature (prakpti), 50 * 61 ^-* 88 " 

103 «' 104 » 
Next world, 36 <» 48 *• 
Nihshreya, 37 • 
Nose (exercise of contemplating the), 

41 •• 

0. 

Cm (the mystic srllabla), 1 > 62 • 

58 » 114 M 
Onk&ra, 64 " 
Oppositcs (natnral), 64 ** 
Other world, 86 «• 48 » 

P. 

Paifhnna, 106 * 
Para (Brahma's life-time), 69 ** 
Pnramatmfc, 23 » 44 • 
Pari (prep, force of), 70 •• 
Parigraha, 44 '* 
Poritynjjra (force of), 124 •• 
Passions, 89 ^ 
Pi'i^Ola, 7 »» 

P&tre (meaning of), 118 ^ 
Pavitra, 64 » 

Philosophy and ite schools, 88 >• 9%^ 
Pin^a (funeral cake), 7 •• 
Pish&chaloka, 42 *• 
Pitriloka, 42 » 
Plcnsuro, 121 " 

Poa Cposuroides (kusha grass), 46 " 
Powers (supernatural), 113 '• 
Pradhfina ahe first principle), 61 • 
Prakfiii (the plastic principle), 61 * 
61 *•« 62 * 88 >» 103 *• 104 *• 
Pram&na, 109 " 
Pr&pa, 34 ^ 

Pr&n&y&ma (exercise of), 34 ^ 
Pravritti, 102 »» 
Prcta, 111 « 
Priyam&na, 68 ^ 
Priyfiyfirhosi, 81 •• 
Properties of the elements, 61 * 62 **" 
Purfina, 12 »» 
Purification, 38 « 117 ^ 
Punisha, 66 ^ 100 >-* 103 ** 104 » 
Pufhpito, 16 " 

Q. 
Qualities (the throe), 10 «> 22 • 26 *^ 
06 ^ 00 *-i* 08 ***** 00 ** 



Rftiar^hi, 29 » 
Kak^hosoloka, 42 



R. 



Regeneration, 92 ** 

Rohtionship of Komi and Pfc^^ATM, 

6 «* 
ReUtiTe prononna and lentencei, 78 ** 

88 ' 
Religion, 110 * 

Renunciation of actions, 22 ^ 116 ^ 
l^iyhi, 41 ** 88 • 

8. 
SacriHce, 23 >»•" 88 »• 84 **^ 
Sacrificial thread, 2 >« 
S&dharmya, 96 « 
SaluUtion, 76 >* 
S&man, 78 «* 

Sampad Daifi and AsOil, 106 > 
S&nkhya system of philoaophy, 14 *^ 

21 • 37 » 92 »* 
SarTa, 124 ** 
Sat, 66 » 114 *« 
SaTyas&cbin, 79 ** 
Seasons (Hind6), 73 *i 
Seat of the Muni, 44 i« 
Self, 43 ••^ 
Senses (indriya), 22 • 46 ** 88 >> 

97'* 102 »» 103** 111* 128 « 
Sensibility, 92 *^ 
Shakfhyam (use of ), 117 >> 
Sh&nU, 20 ** 
Sharad (the season), 73 *' 
Shfrstra, HI * 
Shishira (the season), 73 ** 
Shr&ddhas, 7 ** 
ShroUTya, 17 •• 
ShruU, 17 •• 

Shwapfcka (outcaste), 40 ** 
Siddha, 72 *• 
Silence, 73 ** 
Smriti, 17 •• 
Somaloka, 42 ** 61 *t 
Soul, 43 ••^ 87 * 92 »> 93 «*** 98 ** 
Spirit, 87 > 90 « 100 >•» 108 *» 104 *» 
Spiritual sacrifices, 33 ** 84 ***** 
Spring, 73 »» 
Stalenees, 112 >> 
Standards, 4 *^ 
Sth& (use of), 70 ** 
SthiU (force of), 74 *• 
Supernatural powers, 113 ^ 
Supreme Being («m Being) 
Swabh&Ta, 39 ** 66 ^ 
Systems of philosophy, 87 ' 92 ** 

T. 
Tanmfctra, 61 * 88 ^^ 
Tanu, 64 •• 

Tapns (mortification), 30 • 111 *^ 
Tapaswin (ascetic), 49 ** 
Tat, 82 •»••» 114 *« 
Tatam (meaning of), 11 " 
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Tatn («M of), 118 •• 
Thread (ttcrificial), 2 >* 
Titlei to ehapten. 8 «• 
TrtniformatioD of Vifb^u, 79 ** 
Tranimigntion of loiilf , 92 " 98 ** 

106 »-* 
TretA age, 69 >• 
Triple world, 6 >> 
Twice-bom (dwija), 2 >• 
Tj&ga (renunciation), 106 * 
TSrpei of the attributei of the Sopreme 

Being, 76 ••»• 77 »*-" 

U. 
UniTerMl litalitr, 103 <* 104 *• 
UniverM, 124 •• 
Uta, 96 >^ 
Uttamand&m, 97 ^ 

V. 

Vaiihw&nara, 103 ^ 
VaUhya (the caate), 67 ^ 
Vftrfhfci (the seaion), 73 •> 
VaaanU (the leaion), 73 •> 
YaaadeTa, 63 ** 
VAyu, 63 ' 

Ved&nU syitem, 88 • 104 "-*• 
Vedaa, 16 «« 
Vedio hymna, 101 * 
Vedya, 64 » 

Vibhdti (superaatiiral powen), 69 * 
113 »• 



Vignva, 26 *• 

Vijn&na, 44 » 

Villain, 6 » 

Vi»hva, 63 » 79 » 

Vitality (nni?enal), 103 » 104 *• 

VitAto, 36 » 

VyakU (the developed vimMU), 61 * 

84 > 88 >^ 
Vyiia (the), 69 *• 
Vyiidha, 2 « 

W. 
Watch (T&ma), 112" 
Water, 61 • 

Woman'a place in India, 66 «* 
Worldi, 6 » 42 » 48 «•; (Hm MXt). 

36 » 48 M 
Wonhip, 84 > (of the dead), 7 ** 

T. 

Tajna (nerillce), 64 ** 
Takyhaloka, 42 » 
Tftma (a watch), 112 " 
TamunA (the nver Jnmnt), 1 * 
YathOdonha, 27 >* 
Ye (relat. pronona), 78 " 
Year (Hindd), 73 ^i 
Yoga. 14 « 16 •• 20 •• 
Yogakfhema, 16 <* 
Yogefhwara, 26 ** 
Yuga, 30 • 69 M 
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